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IRELAND UNDER LORD NORMANBY’S ADMINISTRATION.* 


Wuewn has it been that Ireland, and 
its wrongs or injuries, has not been, to 
the British government, a topic of 
reproach, or a source of disturbance ? 
Not at any time since the two coun- 
tries first became acquainted. By the 
conquest under Henry the Second, 
popery was imposed upon the Irish 
eople, and the domination of England 
but paved the way for thee spiritual 
tyranny of Rome. Henry was, as it 
were, the pope’s precursor. When 
this office had been well performed, 
and popery had become rooted and 
established amongst the people, the 
reformation in England took place, by 
which the Anglican Church asserted 
its undoubted right to regulate its own 
ecclesiastical concerns, without refer- 
ence to any other authority than that 
to be found in the word of God, and 
the practice of the purest churches in 
the earlier ages. Would that our 
conquerors had been as successful in 
rooting up the tares, as they had been 
in planting them amongst us. But it 
wasnotso. The system of error which 
they had imposed upon us resisted the 
better lights by which they would fain 
have led our people from their state of 
spiritual bondage ;—and a principle of 
resistance to British government was 
generated by that very subjection to 
the tyranny of Rome which may be 
said to have been the condition of the 
conquest, by which Ireland has been 
periodically disturbed, while Great Bri- 
tain has been perpetually endangered. 


The time, we think, is very near at 
hand when the mind of parliament will 
be directed to the real source of our 
disorders ; and we hail the success of 
Lord Roden’s motion for a committee 
to inquire into the state of crime in 
Ireland for the last four years, because 
we feel persuaded that it must lead to 
a more correct view of the actual con- 
dition of the country than practical 
legislators have ever yet urrived at. 
Already it has struck dismay into the 
hearts of a profligate ministry, whose 
tenure of place would seem to be con- 
nected with a perpetuation of civil dis- 
cord, and whose measures have all 
been studionsly calculated to foment 
and to aggravate the national disorders. 

And here, we beg to call public 
attention, in the strongest manner, to 
the very extraordinary fact, that Lord 
Normanby was not ashamed to oppose 
himself to that motion, and to do all 
that in him lay to prevent the proposed 
inquiry. It is, we believe, the first time 
that an accused individual ever had the 
audacity to maintain, that his own plea 
of not guilty ought to be taken asa 
sufficient answer to any charge that 
might be brought against him. Yet 
such is the modest attitude in which 
the noble lord presented himself to his 
brother peers, when he contended that 
they should ‘refuse their assent to a 
motion which had for its object to call 
in question the wisdom or the honesty 
of his Irish administration. Doubtless 
the speech of the Earl of Roden was 
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one by which the complacency of the 
ex-viceroy must have been not a little 
disturbed. It contained a recital of 
unpunished atrocities, which might well 
give pause to the most adventurous 
profligate who was minded to boast 
of the tranquillity of Ireland. To 
some 6f the cases then adduced we 
may advert by and by; but they 
were all of a character which indicated 
a state of society in.which the laws 
were either most negligently adminis- 
tered, or most flagrantly outraged. We 
are not, therefore, surprised that the 
noble marquis should have been excited 
to a prompt and indignant denial, that 
his demeanour as the representative of 
majesty, and his mode of dealing with 
crime, was, in any respect, the cause 
of the deplorable insecurity of life and 
perety by which Ireland was so un- 

appily distinguished. This was no 
more than might have been expected. 
He was called upon to show, and it 
would become him to endeavour to 
show, that Lord Roden’s statements 
were either unfounded or overcharged ; 
or, if neither, that they were nothing to 
the purpose—that Ireland has always 
been convulsed—that it was formerly 
much worse than it is now—and that, in 
point of fact, the returns respecting crime 
prove that the country is improving ; 
and, having done all this, he should 
have concluded by offering to second 
the motion of the noble lord, in order 
that he might have the opportunity 
afforded him of substantiating by proof 
the statements upon which he relied 
for his justification. But did the noble 
marquis thus conclude? Did he be- 
seech of noble lords to afford him thus 
an opportunity of vindicating his cha- 
racter, and covering with confusion the 
impugners of his administration ? Lord 
Roden had not asked the house to 
believe the charges upon his averment. 
All that he asked for was a committee 
to inquire into them. Lord Normanby 
should not have thought that these 
charges were sufficiently negatived by 
his simple denial of them ; and even 
if the house were disposed to agree 
with him so far, he himself, for the 
sake of his own character, should be 
desirous of resting his defence upon a 
better foundation. He should have 
said, “ No; these charges shall not be 
thus cushioned; the house shall not 
be satisfied with my disclaimer ; it 
must go into proof, in order that my 
adversaries may be put to shame, and 
the calumnies by which my govern- 
ment has been assailed purged away 
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by a recorded vindication.” Such a 
course would indicate a confidence in 
his own integrity, by which it must 
at least appear that the noble marquis’s 
administration was justified in his own 
eyes, and that he feared not manfully 
to confront himself to any adversary 
by whom his public conduct was ar- 
raigned. But did he so conduct him- 
self? Was it thus that he met the 
motion of plain, downright Lord Ro- 
den? Did he thus court inquiry ? 
He did the very reverse of ull this, 
He shunned, he deprecated, he dreaded 
inquiry. He struggled as hard against 
it, as though he were conscious that, 
if granted, all the charges against him 
must be proved true, This, we say, 
gives a very peculiar character to the 
resent case, and attaches a degree of 
interest to the inquiry at present pro- 
ceeding in the House of Lords, which 
renders it not at all surprising that it 
should have attracted a ees share of 
public attention. Lord Normanbyand 
the ministers complain loudly that his 
plea of not guilty has not been accepted 
as a sufficient defence against the 
charges that have teen preferred 
against him. Accordingly, while we 
write, Lord John Russell is addressing 
the House of Commons with a view to 
rocure from them such a character of 
ord Normanby’s viceroyalty as may 
deter the factious peers from meddling, 
for the future, with any of the leaders 
of the democratic movement. Before 
these pages can meet the eye of the 
ublic, the result of this appeal must 
e known. The principle upon which 
it is founded is already well known— 
namely, that a state delinquent’s decla- 
ration of innocence is equivalent to a 
verdict of “ not guilty ;"—and that any 
interference, by the House of Lords, 
with the course of government which 
may receive the sanction of the House 
of Commons, is to be resented as a 
contumacious indignity, by a repetition 
of which they may peril their existence. 
And here we cannot but advert to 
the very different course pursued by 
the Irish Orangemen, when they 
were assailed in parliament as a dis- 
loyal and pestilent society, who were 
the authors of all the national discord 
in Ireland. Such was the charge 
which was brought against them by 
able and unscrupulous men, who were 
determined, if they could, to make 
it good; and so confidently was it 
urged, and so frequently was it re- 
peated, that even many honest men 
were induced to believe it could not be 
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altogether unfounded. The reader 
will perceive this was, as it were, 
the counterpart of the charge now 
referred against Lord Normanby. 
Viet his administration be substituted 
for the Orange faction, and the cases 
will be substantially the same. He 
is charged with abetting and encou- 
raging the violence of one faction, just 
as the leaders of the Orange body 
were charged with abetting and en- 
couraging the violence of another. 
But how did they act when the charge 
was preferred against them? Did 
they presume to say that their own 
simple denial of it ought to be con- 
elusive in their own favour? Did 
they exhibit any wish to ride off upon 
a mere plea of “not guilty ?” bid 
they deprecate or shrink from inquiry ? 
The contrary is notoriously the case. 
They sought, they provoked, they chal- 
lenged inquiry. They dared their ad- 
versaries to the proof of any one of 
the atrocities which were alleged against 
them. They braved the scrutiny of 
the most hostile tribunal before whom 
they could be tried ;—a tribunal con- 
sisting chiefly of the members of the 
tail; of which Mr. O'Connell, Mr, 
Finn, Mr. Shiel, Mr. Wyse, Mr. 
O’Loghlen, were members; before 
these the whole arcana of their board- 
room were poured forth—books, pa- 
pers, accounts, letters—nothing even 
to the minutest particular was with- 
held ; probably there never was a more 
unreserved disclosure of materials by 
which an accused body might be crimi- 
nated, if there was aught of truth in 
the charges by which they were as- 
suiled. Such was their conduct under 
the difficult circumstances in which 
they were placed, when they might be 
said to have been abandoned by their 
friends and surrounded by their ene- 
mies. And the result did not disap- 
point their honest hopes. This hostile 
committee were utterly unable to sus- 
tain any one of the heavy accusations 
which had been preferred ; and every 
candid man who witnessed their pro- 
ceedings, or made himself acquainted 
with the evidence which was taken 
before them, became convinced that 
there was no foundation whatsoever 
for the atrocious calumnies by which 
the brave and loyal Orangemen had 
been assailed ; and that they were the 
most foully abused body of men in 
existence. Will Lord Normanby dare 
to imitate them, in the honest con- 
fidence which they exhibited on this 
occasion? It is needless to ask the 
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question. His feeble, querulous, de- 
precatory tone, when put upon his 
defence in the House of Lords, even 
when the ministry were at his back, 
and he could as upon an un- 
scrupulous majority in the House of 
Commons, argued any thing rather than 
the confidence of conscious innocence ; 
and if we are not very much deceived 
by our anticipations, the result of the 
inquiry at present proceeding will prove 
that there were very sufficient reasons 
why he should not have been very 
forward to provoke it. 

In the se of Commons, on the 
13th of March, Mr. Shaw moved for 
papers by which he hoped the state 
of crime in Ireland for the four years 
from 1835 inclusive, would be as fully 
revealed as it could be by official docu- 
ments. To this motion the govern- 
ment assented ;— Lord Morpeth asking, 
with a vapid sneer, was a all the 
right honourable gentleman aimed at ? 
“ We have heard,” said his lordship, “so 
much of boasting and so much of 
threatening on the part of honourable 
gentlemen opposite and their suppor- 
ters, that we were prepared for terrible 
doings when the period for the meeting 
of parliament arrived. We had been 
led to apprehend exposures and denun- 
ciations, which, if they did not lead to 
impeachment, could scarcely terminate 
in any thing short of a vote declaring 
a want of confidence in the administra- 
tion. And is it all now to end in 
this? A motion for papers! Fiddle 
didi!” We do not pretend that these 
were the very words which were made 
use of by the noble lord; but, most 
undoubtedly, his commencing observa- 
tions were to that purport; and they 
were conveyed in a tone of haughty 
triumph over the pusilanimous Conser- 
vatives, who, by limiting themselves to 
such a motion, seemed to shrink from 
all their previous declarations. He 
was well answered by the member 
for Kilmarnock, Mr. Colquhoun. who 
told him, “that the ground of any 
ulterior proceeding must be laid in 
inquiry ; and that, without the pro- 
duction of the papers which had been 
moved fur, the Irish government could 
neither be acquitted nor condemned. 
He therefore depranied the haste of 
the noble lord in concluding that the 
motion for the pee of papers 
precluded any further motion for a 
censure upon ministers upon grounds 
which those papers, when produced, 
might be found fully to justify. We 
inquire first, and condemn or acquit, 
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as the case may be, afterwards. This 
is our notion of justice both to England 
and to Ireland ; and should these pa- 
pers furnish us with the means of bring- 
ing home to the Irish government one 
serious charge by which public jus- 
tice or national tranquillity might seem 
to be compromised, the noble lord may 
rest assured that no fear of being out- 
voted by such a majority as he may 
command, shall 9a our pressing it 
against them.” Well—all matters thus 
remained until the 2lst of March; 
ministerialists still chuckling at the 
thought that the conservatives should 
have contented themselves with a mo- 
tion for papers, which might be garbled, 
or hocused, or mystified, so as to be 
rendered totally unavailable for the 
purposes for which they were required 
—when Lord Roden, in the House of 
Lords, moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed with power to examine persons 
and papers, “with a view to illustrate 
the state of Ireland since the year 
1835, in respect of crime and outrage,” 
when lo! all Lord Morpeth’s insolence 
is forgotten!—the Jo triumphe of mi- 
‘ nisterialists is heard no more !—but, 
on the contrary, a dismal howl is set up 
by the whole crew, from the premier 
downto the lowest under-strapper in 
office, as if the opposition were, in 
good truth, carrying the joke a little 
too far, and casting most discourteous 
imputations upon a patriotic and im- 
maculate administration. Motions for 
papers they would never complain of ; 
because the papers being in their own 
power, either to grant or to withhold 
as they thought fit, they could always 
take care that they should do them no 
harm. But a viva voce examination 
of able and honest witnesses, before 
«a competent tribunal, determined 
to discover the whole truth, that 
was altogether a different thing in 
the eyes of those who had very good 
reason for dreading any such serious 
inquiry ; and, accordingly, while the 
motion of Mr. Shaw was received with 
shouts of derision by the ministerial 
phalanx in the House of Commons, and 
not more earnestly pressed, than rea- 
dily granted, that of Lord Roden in 
the House of Lords, fell amongst the 
supporters of government, like a shell 
amongst an unsuspecting tea-party, 
producing consternation and dismay 
amongst the affrighted beholders. 

In our judgment, one branch of the 
inquiry inthe House of Lords ought to 
be the character of the returns to which 
lord Normanby referred, and the man- 


ner in which they have been prepared, 
Already such discrepancies have ap- 
peared between the returns of crime 
made by different officials, as are suffi. 
cient to provoke strong suspicion of 
their fairness ; or can the conflicting 
statements, or the equally conflicting 
explanations, which have been made 
with a view to reconcile these returns, 
be thoroughly understood without a 
parole examination of the several offi. 
cers who are responsible for them, 
Upon that groundalone, the Lords were 
right in instituting inquiry. The fair. 
ness, or the unfairness of those returns, 
as indicating the real state of the 
country in respect of crime, consti- 
tutes the whole question. Does Lord 
Normanby object to have them put to 
the test? Upon what grounds can he 
fairly do so? Does he, the accused, 
consider it right to say, you must take 
these returns prepared by my direc. 
tion, by my own officials, no one but 
myself as yet knows how, for granted? 
Is that his defence ? Does he mean 
to deny his adversaries an opportunity 
of cross-examining these officials, for 
the purpose of discovering whether 
they acted underany undue bias ; whe- 
ther the returns were made mala fide 
or bona Jide ; to serve a purpose, or to 
elucidate the truth? If he does, we 
consider that he takes an attitude which 
no accused party, when put upon his 
defence, ever yet was permitted to take 
in a court of justice. He offers, for- 
sooth, to be tried by his own returns; 
returns which may be said to be im- 
peached by their own discrepancies, 
and which are, as yet, utterly unaccre- 
dited by any satisfactory authentication. 
It reminds us of the charletan ventri- 
loquist, who put a loaded pistol into the 
hands of a blind man and told him to 
fire at him, not to be afraid, for that, 
such were the wonderful resources of 
his art, no ball could take effect upon 
him. The blind man fired at the voice, 
and therefore missed the man. Now this 
is just what the House of Lords do not 
want todo. They desire to go into the 
inquiry with their eyes open. They de- 
sire tosee distinctly what they are about. 
If Lord Normanby’s defence be a good 
one, it can suffer nothing from the sifting 
examination which they propose; if it be 
a bad one, its inconclusiveness must be 
detected. The noble marquis himself 
best knows whether he lias reason 
to court or to dread such an inquiry. 
And what is the meaning of all 
this ; for, in good truth, the motions of 
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stantially the same ? Those who acce- 
ded to the one, should, if they were 
honest men, have had no hesitation to 
accede to the other also. It is simply 
this; that they were willing to brave 
an inquiry which they could bafile ; 
but most reluctant to encounter one by 
which they might be detected. That 
they were most willing to submit to 
a mock, but could not endure a real 
inquiry. It is perfectly impossible to 
offer any other explanation of the 
difference of conduct observable in 
their reception of the one motion in the 
House of Commons, and the other 
in the House of Lords. Both had 
the same object ; they both profess- 
edly aimed at the inculpation of go- 
vernment in the matter of Irish 
disturbance, and only took different 
modes of arriving at the same result ; 
the one house confining itself to the 
examination of documents, while the 
other were, in addition, at liberty to 
summon individuals, and examine them 
on oath. And yet the sensations pro- 
duced by each were as different as 
those produced by farce and tragedy. 
In the one case, they are as merry as 
if old Silenus had got amongst them ; 
jibing the honourable mover with gri- 
maceries the most provoking, led on 
by one whose very physiognomy has 
procured for him the cognomen of the 
“Liston” of the House of Commons, 
In the other case, they were “like 
Niobe, all tears ;” or tears only inter- 
rupted by sobbings and wailings, mixed 
with a gnashing of the teeih, anda 
rumbling noise of grumbled vengeance, 
which is not more envenomed in 
thought than it is impotent in deed ; 
and, as in the former case, their scorn- 
ful disregard of truth and justice causes 
us to say, that nothing could be more 
melancholy than their mirth, so in the 
latter, the prospect of detection which 
their alarm and coufusion affords, must 
compel even the gravest moralist to feel 
that nothing can be more mirthful than 
their melancholy. 

And here it is but justice to the 
Conservatives to give them credit for 
a prudence in their arrangements, to 
the praise of which they have not 
often aspired. The motion in the 
House of Commons was wisely made 
to precede that in the House of Lords ; 
and we can now understand it as fur- 
nishing the most valid justification of 
the course which was pursued by Lord 
Roden. He, in substance, asked from 
the Lords no more than had been 
already, by ministers themselves, 
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granted in the Commons—and granted, 
as we before observed, with many ex- 
pressions of insolent astonishment that 
so little should have been demanded. 
How, then, can the Lords be cen- 
sured for doing any thing in the step 
which they have taken calculated 
to provoke collision? Is it disre- 
spectful to the other house to follow the 
very example which they have set 
them? May not the peers of England, 
in parliament eunmbied, presume to 
prosecute an inquiry in one way, be- 
cause the House of Commons have re- 
solved to prosecute it in another? 
Here is no money-bill interference— 
no trenching upon privileges—no pro- 
ceeding calculated to give rise to sen- 
sitive apprehensions respecting the se- 
curity of popular rights ; but a plain, 
and almost literal following of the ex- 
ample which had been already set 
them, by forwarding, by means of in- 
quiry, in the one house, the very ob- 
ject sought to be attained by means 
of documents in the other. We, there- 
fore, give our leaders great credit, not 
only for the measures upon which they 
have resolved, but for their mode of 
timing them so judiciously as to make 
one serve as the support and the justi- 
fication of the other. Mr. Shaw’s mo- 
tion in the Commons is the advanced 
battery, under the protection of which 
his friend Lord Roden proceeded to 
lay the foundation of his motion in the 
Lords ; and if a collision between the 
two houses must take place, it is quite 
clear that the Conservatives are not the 
party who have provoked it, as they 
have neither questioned the privilege 
nor threatened the independence of any 
other of the estates of the realm, but 
only exercised an undoubted right, 
when they took the best means in their 
power to inquire into the malversation 
of the government and the grievances 
of the people. Be, then, the respon- 
sibility of any such collision on the 
heads of those by whom it may be 
wantonly caused. The honest and 
well-jndging portion of the community 
will be at no loss to know where to 
impute the blame, if, in the strife of 
parties on the present occasion, any 
shock should be given to the constitu- 
tion. But even already the faction are 
condemned—we had almost said self- 
condemned. Their blow is like that of 
a dying desperado—it merely exhibits 
another specimen of “the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death ;” and is destined, 
we hope, to afford an edifying example, 
that as by fraud and trickery office 
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may sometimes be obtained, 80, by a 
perseverance in fraud and trickery, it 
must sooner or later be relinquished. 

We write this moment in ignorance 
of the course which the discussion may 
have taken on the 15th of April; a 
few hours must bring us its progress or 
its result ; but so satisfied are we with 
the amendment of which the great 
Conservative leader has given notice, 
that we may truly say that we care not 
what the result may be on the present 
occasion, as we consider the doom of 
the wretched ministry already sealed. 
By that amendment we consider that 
execution has already been done upon 
them. They are, as it were, hanged 
and gibbeted ; and although they may 
for a time exhibit signs of life, or qui- 
ver in the breeze of public scorn with 
a species of motion “ that is not life,” 
Sir Robert Peel has at length inflicted 
uponthem a wound which must sooner 
or later terminate their miserable ex- 
istence. We care not how long they 
may take in dragging their loathed 
carcases to the grave. No tenacity of 
official life can now arrest the progress 
of those deadly symptoms, which indi- 
cate the smnenedh of political mortali- 
ty ; and although the strong stimulus of 
Radical support may procure for them 
some temporary relief, which may cause 
a revival of their hopes, it will do so 
only to render the destruction which 
will ultimately come upon them more 
signal and more complete, that when 
they do fall, they may 


** Fall like Lucifer, 
NEVER TO RISE AGAIN.” 


Many are the instances to which we 
might allude in which Sir Robert Peel 
has exhibited consummate judgment ; 
but there is no one to which we would 
refer as so decided a stroke of genius as 
that to which our attention is at pre- 
sent called. We believe that it has 
extorted the admiration of some of his 
bitterest enemies. We had ourselves 
been turning in our minds the various 
forms of amendment which might fit- 
tingly have been proposed, and were, 
on the whole, uf calaien that Lord 
John Russell’s motion had best be met 
by the previous question; but that 
would be simply to state, it is inexpe- 
dient to entertain such a motion at 
present, while the public would still be 
at a loss to understand the strong 
grounds upon which it should be re- 
sisted. Besides, it would present the 
appearance, on the part of the Conser- 
vatives, of shrinking from the question, 


instead of meeting it bravely. But 
Sir Robert took another view of the 
occasion, and of his duty, and electri- 
fied his opponents by his notice of an 
amendment, which they must have lis. 
tened to as a sentence of death. It is 
a complete and luminous presentation 
to the mind of the country of the 
whole question. It is, as the Times 
has most happily characterised it, “ the 
previous question in an improved shape, 
with its reasons on its face.” The en- 
trapping of Radical support would have 
formed a leading object with an infe. 
rior statesman, to whom party was 
dearer than principle, and who, to 
overreach an adversary, would gladly 
avail himself of the vilest co-ope- 
ration. Not so, the great Conser- 
vative leader, to whom the country 
now looks up for deliverance. He saw 
that the crisis had come; he saw that 
the constitutional privileges of the 
House of Lords were covertly assailed, 
and that Now or NEVER they must be 
defended ; and he therefore shaped his 
amendment so as to meet the entire 
case in all its parts; that whatever the 
result might be, the country should be 
at no loss to discover who were the 
enemies or who were the friends of our 
monarchical institutions. It is, we re- 
peat it, one of the most decided mas- 
ter-strokes in the tactics of debate we 
have ever seen; and is cheering, not 
only because of the confusion into which 
it must throw the enemy, but because 
of the confidence which it must impart 
to the hearts of thousands upon thou- 
sands of the Conservatives, who had, per- 
haps ignorantly, been dissatisfied with 
the tameness and the inaction of their 
parliamentary friends, but who must 
now see that Sir Robert had been only 
“'biding his time,” and that when the 
proper season for striking the blow ar- 
rived, he could be as prompt and as 
determined, as uncompromising and as 
energetic, as, until the arrival of that 
season, he had been slow and cautious. 

Yes—we repeat it—there is joy in 
the hearts of the Conservatives 
throughout the empire at this timely 
and noble manifestation of wisdom and 
spirit on the part of their leader. 
They feel as if, after a long and in- 
glorious inaction, their banner was 
again floating upon the breeze, and 
that they were under the captain of 
their choice, who must lead them to 
certain victory. And we boldly say, that 
Sir Robert may feel as much pride in 
his followers as they undoubtedly do 
in their chief. They comprise a large 
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majority of the worth, the wisdom, the 
learning, and the property of the 
country. Do not our adversaries know 
this ? Dare they, with all the influ- 
ence of the government in their hands, 
yenture upon a dissolution ? They 
know it well. They feel that day after 
day they are sinking in public estima- 
tion, while the great party by whom they 
have been opposed are every day ga- 
thering new strength ; so that whatever 
be the immediate result of the division 
which now impends, the fiat has gone 
forth by which the days of a most un- 
principled ministry are numbered, For 
our parts, now that their destruction is 
certain, we are not anxious to speed it. 
We are desirous that it should be me- 
morable as well as complete—that there 
should be no excuse for ascribing it to 
trickery or accident—that court in- 
trigue should be beggared of its last 
resource, and Radical profligacy and 
gullability have contributed its utmost 

uota of aid, before the putrifying mass 
fl asunder of its own rottenness, and 
become the by-word of a too long 
abused and insulted people. We be- 
lieve they themselves feel that their 
game is up, and that even the dis- 
graceful privilege of sneaking into a 
corner to die unseen is now denied 
them. If they are saved by Radicals 
on this occasion, it will only be to 
perish by them on some other. They 
cannot long escape the due reward of 
their deeds, and no honest man should 
desire to see them extinct, but in the 
way most likely to operate most bene- 
ficially as an example. 

But return we to the question which 
at present engrosses the attention of 
the empire. When the state of Ire- 
land was brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr. Shaw on the 13th, 
and before the House of Lords by 
Lord Roden, on the 2lst of March, 
the line of defence adopted by the 
Marquis of Normanby in the one 
house, and by Lord Morpeth in the 
other, was substantially the same— 
namely, an admission that Ireland was 
indeed in a very bad state, but not 
worse than it was in former times under 
a Tory administration. Our readers 
may well suppose that we cannot at 
present afford time to hunt these noble 
special pleaders out of the labyrinth 
of their subterfuges and equivocations ; 
but there are two or three very obvious 
considerations of which it may be 
right to remind them and their dupes, 
in order tothe due appreciation of the 
candour of these noble senators, and 
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the validity of the statements upon 
which they relied for their justification. 

Granting for a moment that the 
case is exactly as these noble lords 
have described it, and that the 
condition of Ireland in respect of 
crime is not now worse than it was 
under the Duke of Richmond or 
Lord Whitworth’s administration— 
what were the causes to which, by the 
Whig politicians of those former times, 
Irish disturbances were then ascribed ? 
Were they not all ascribed to the want 
of Catholic emancipation? Was not 
the state of the law in respect of tithe 
constantly referred to as an intolerable 
grievance? Was it not the complaint 
of the Patriots that the government 
patronized a proselytizing system of 
education? Was it not also a com- 
plaint that the patronage of govern- 
ment was almost wholly engrossed by 
the Protestant party 2? And were not 
the above topics perpetually in the 
mouths of whigs and _ whiglings, 
whenever the state of Ireland was 
brought under the consideration of the 
legislature, with a view to discounte- 
nance coercive measures and to recom- 
mend measures of conciliation? These 
were evils, they alleged, which, but 
for the state of the law, never would 
have had existence ; and, accordingly, 
they never ceased dinning their theories 
and their nostrums into the ears of the 
public, until their opinions finally pre- 
vailed, and the emancipation bill 
passed, and the tithe commutation bill 
passed, and the system of national 
education was introduced, by which, 
virtually, the Romish priesthood have 
been placed in the position which 
should be occupied by the established 
clergy ; and the whole stream of go- 
vernment patronage has been made so 
to alter its course as to flow almost 
exclusively amongst revolutionists and 
= ; and parochial assessments 
ave been abolished; and the clergy 
have been deprived of one-fourth of 
their incomes; and ten bishoprics have 
been suppressed, with a view to the 
confiscation of their revenues for pur- 
poses which had always before been 
provided for at the public expense, in 
order that Roman Catbolics and Dis- 
senters might be deprived of even the 
semblance of a grievance ; and while 
all these sources of discord, as they 
were called, were thus dried up, the 
government was armed with positive 
preventive powers, of which their pre- 
decessors never dreamed, and which, 
if they had sought, they would have 
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had little chance of obtaining : we al- 
lude to the revision of the unpaid ma- 
gistracy, by which so many truly con- 
stitutional country gentlemen were de- 
prived of the commission of the peace, 
simply because they were unacceptable 
to Mr. O'Connell, and so many indi- 
viduals invested with that office, their 
chief recommendation being that that 
honourable gentleman was satisfied 
with them ; to the stipendiary magis- 
trates, by which so much patronage 
was created, all of which went in the 
way most agreeable to the popular 
party; and to the new police force, 
which amounts to a species of civil 
militia, by which discontent and tur- 
bulence might have been bitted and 
bridled so as to be most effectually con- 
trolled by any government not covertly 
disposed to favour the proceedings of 
public disturbers. And are we now to 
be told that it is a sufficient answer to 
those who complain of the state of 
Ireland to tell them that it is not worse 
than it was at the very worst periods 
under a Tory administration, while so 
many causes of discontent were suffered 
to prevail, and government were armed 
with comparatively so little power to 
detect or to punish the plotters of sedi- 
tion or the promoters of outrage ? 

But where do ministers find those 
descriptions of the condition of Ireland 
at former periods, upon which they 
have so boustingly relied as a set-olf 
against the condition of the country at 
present ? Inthe speeches or statements 
of Lords Lieutenant and Chief Secre- 
taries, representing it as prosperous 
and tranquil? In the declarations of 
a government averring that it forms no 
exception to the secure and happy 
condition of the rest of the empire? 
No such thing. In documents of a 
diametrically opposite character. In 
statements anil documents deploring 
the disturbed and distracted condition 
of the country, and calling for extra- 
ordinary powers to meet these extra- 
ordinary evils ; so that, after all the 
healing measures of a Whig concilia- 
tory policy have been tried, the result 
is, that what was formerly distraction 
and outrage, is now to be regarded as 
the ordinary state of things, not re- 
quiring even to be noticed in parlia- 
ment ; that what was formerly an acute 
disease, for which active remedies were 
required, and to which, when they 
were properly applied, it always yielded 
—is vow to be regarded as a chronic 
malady, for which no remedy is to be 
found. 
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But we must not forget that we have 
nearly exhausted already the space 
within which it is necessary that our 
observations should be circumscribed, 
It had been our intention to call the 
attention of our readers at some length 
to an unpretending little work, entitled 
“A Disclosure of the Principles, De. 
signs, and Machinations of the Popish 
Revolutionary Party in Ireland,” and 
which is chiefly valuable as containing 
a recital of various outrages which, 
during 1837 and 1838, characterised 
Lord Normanby’s administration, We 
could wish they were classified some. 
what more systematically, as the in. 
struction to be derived from them might 
thus be more readily communicated ; 
but even as they are, they present but 
too frightful a picture of the anoma- 
lous condition of unfortunate Ireland, 
Before, however, we come to the out- 
rages, we beg to call attention to the 
following letter, describing the deplo- 
rable destitution of the Established 
Church in the parish to which it refers, 
and also to the extract from the seventh 
report of the Board of Public Works, 
in order to show the liberality with 
which public money has been advanced 
at the behest of Popish priests for 
Roman Catholic places of worship ;:— 


** PROTESTANT PLACES OF WORSHIP IN RE- 
MOTE DISTRICTS OF IRELAND, 


“ To the Editor of the Standard. 


“ Headford, (Ireland,) April 10. 

«“ Sin—As the debate of the 15th ap- 
proaches, it may be as well to acquaint 
your readers with the state of Irish Pro- 
testants in some of the remote districts, 
as regards their places of worship under a 
government which ought to protect them. 
We have been without a church in this 
parish for thirteen months, and have none 
within ten miles; nota single stone has 
been drawn, or any preparation made to 
provide one. 

“ Under what was called Tory rule we 
always had our church; it was a neat un- 
pretending little edifice, hallowed by time, 
and the associations of its local history, 
like some of those in your own rural dis- 
tricts, where decency, and piety, and order, 
combine so strongly to mark the Christian 
Sabbath, and to display the most lovely 
feature of the national character. In 
such have I seen in your happy country 
the hoary head of age, the glistening eye 
of youth, the squire and his hardy inde- 
pendent tenants, the honest labourer, and 
the active housewife, bending before the 
same altar, in humble adoration of the 
same God, and in grateful thanks to the 
constitution of their country which 
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secured to them the means of public wor- 
ship, and the place in which to assemble, 
« So it was once with us; a small rate of 
one penny per acre used to afford all these 
blessings, and administered by the frugal 
hand of our local vestries would have conti- 
nued to do so for ages ; but the spirit of re- 
form with its blighting influence came over 
us like the sand-storms of the desert ; the 
yestry-rate was voted an oppression and 
was confiscated, ten bishoprics abolished, 
and the whole property of the church taxed 
or plundered, the funds placed in the iron 
p of a board of commissioners, who, 
acting under an adverse government, 
swallow up the proceeds, and our church 
falls into decay and ruin, This is the 
second Easter in which I have seen 150 
persons crammed into a little dark room, 
up two pair of stairs, under the same 
roof with a whiskey-shop and a hack- 
stable, while many were unable even to 
in entrance here; and for this imper- 
fect accommodation we are indebted, not 
to the government, which has been the 
cause of our destitution, but to the gra- 
tuitous favour of an individual who has 
no better place to offer. Such are some 
of ‘the heavy blows and great discourage- 
ments’ by which one minister vainly at- 
tempts to appease the enemies of our re- 
ligion and of the British empire—while 
the other and the more malicious one 
catches at an ephemeral applause by call- 
ing us ‘a miserable monopolising mino- 
rity, when our only monopoly consists 
in that of his hatred, and our chief mi- 
sery in being under sway. He will call 
upon parliament on Monday to sanction 
these practices, and to halloo on the new 
Viceroy in the steps of him from whom 
we have just been so happily relieved ; 
but there is, I trust, too much of the 
Englishman in our present ruler to adopt 
the same means for the oppression of his 
fellow-subjects, or to continue to rule 
freeborn Britons by the dark influence of 
the confessional or state engine, first im- 
ported from the sunny south by his Ita- 
lianized predecessor, and calculated to en- 
slave the mind and damp the energies of 
the noblest country in the world.—I am, 


“ R. J. Mansercn St. Georce.” 


“BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 
“In the Seventh Report of the Board 
of Public Works in Ireland, received from 
the House of Commons’ printer, we find, 
upon a hasty glance over its pages, no- 
tices of the following sums and advances : 
“46, Rev. J. Ryan P.P., comple- 
tion of a Roman Catholic chapel 
Wy es Sk 
“51, Rev. C. Buckley, do. at 
Buttevant, . . . . 


£150 
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“86. Rev. Thomas Barry, do, at 

Bantry, . - « « « « 

(All in page 18.) 

“182, Rev. T. Mathew, do. Cork 1,000 
(Page 22.) 


What think you now, English reader. 
Is this justice to the Protestants of 
Ireland? But let us proceed to other 
matters. 

« TREASONABLE LEcTuRE.— We insert- 
ed a paragraph in our last, stating that a 
meeting had been held in Ennis, the ob- 
ject of which was not clearly known. 
Since then, we learned that it was con- 
vened for the purpose of hearing an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Macnevin, and 
that the purport of this address was anti- 
Protestant and anti-English to a very 
great and a very extreme degree. Who 
Macnevin is we neither know nor care; 
but it would appear that he is some hire- 
ling of the priests and ribbonmen sent out 
to delude the people. The president on 
the occasion was Mr. Hewit Bridgeman, 
member for the town, and the respectable 
part of the audience was composed of 
Colonel O’Brien, Dr. Enright, the Rev. 
Mr. Gleeson, &c. A vote of thanks was 
proposed to the addresser by Mr. Charles 
O’ Connell, who took occasion to say that 
in every sentiment of the address he cor- 
dially concurred. Now, what was the 
language of this address? Why, that 
from ‘ William the dreaded to George the 
despised, who lived a King and died a 
mad-man, to the hateful sensualist, whose 
polluted foot left disgrace upon the soil of 
Ireland, they were all Protestants, and 
unworthy the countenance and support of 
their Irish Roman Catholic subjects.’ 
This is a nice specimen! But hear ano- 
ther :—‘ The opposition of the people to 
their rulers and to the English, under 
every circumstance, down to the band of 
armed ruffians, called into existence by 
the spirit of Robert Peel, was justifiable, 
and should continue until the regeneration 
of the Roman Catholic party was brought 
about, and until they should be predomi- 
nant.’ There is here no disguise used ; 
in fact no disguise was used at any time 
by the addresser throughout the delivery 
of this treasonable discourse. The last 
extract we have time to notice to-day is 
the following :—* The Protestant bishops, 
or the knaves covered in the garb of 
bishops, were to be seen by those who 
lived in London or dissipated in Paris, in 
the theatres and ball-rooms, where they 
were known as good-fellows, and as 
gourmands.’!!!—Limerick Standard, Oct. 
1837.” 

We ask, was any thing done to dis- 
countenance this incendiary, by the 
chief governor who deprived Colonel 


£27 
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Verner of his commission of the peace, 
for being present when a toast was 
given, commemorating the Battle of 
the Diamond? Does this bespeak 
ordinary vigilance, or even-handed jus- 
tice ? 

In calling the reader’s attention to 
the following, we would observe, that 
some of the cases mentioned occurred 
before the commencement of Lord 
Normanby’s administration, But the 
atrocity related in the Carlow Sentinel 
may be said to be all his own. 


« PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANT 
C.iercy.—( From the Tipperary Consti- 
tution, Dec. 1837.)—Our vain viceroy 
is reported to have stated in his place in 
the House of Lords, that ‘no clergyman 
of the Established Church had received 
either insult or injury’ during his abomi- 
nable administration. How he could thus 
dare to trifle with the outraged feelings of 
her majesty’s loyal subjects, we will not 
venture to say; but if he made such as- 
sertion, he has a very mulled conscience 
indeed. In our last we furnished a list 
of those clergymen who, during the past 
few years, were victims of Popish perse- 
cution, not only in property and person, 
but even unto death. The following ca- 
talogue, alphabetically arranged, includes 
those we have already published, and 
others which have come within our li- 
mited observation ; it is absolutely neces- 
sary to show the English public how little 
reliance can be placed on the vapourings 
of Lord Mulgrave :— 


Alcock e Goold da! 
Armstrong ff Grace 
Armstrong p Graham ap 
Athill a Green 
Baggot ap Gregg ap 
Baillie a p Hamilton e¢ 
Banner da Hogg A 
Browne p d Hoops p 
Butler ¢ Houston m/ 
Butler, R. a Hughes A 
Carey A Hyde 
Caulfield Irwin 
Clarke Johnson p 
Coote ff Kearney e¢ 
Cox Kelly ap 
Crauford p King a 
Davoren Knox p 
Dawson m! Langrish 
Dickson p Lawrence h 
Drought a Lee ¢ 
Eyre s Lloyd 
Fitzgerald a Mandeville p 
French Mauleverer 
Falkiner Marks da 
Ferguson m/! Monck a 
Galway p Morrison p d 
Goring m!? Murphy 
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Nash a 
Nangle ap 
Newport e 
Nolan ap 
Pack 

Palmer p 
Peacocke h 
Preston ap 
Rhoades a p 
Ryan a 
Ryder p 
Rynor 
Sandys pd 
Savage a 
Scott A 
Seymour 
Shaw s, a, pd 
Smith p 


Sprag 
Stannard 
St. George 
Stoney a p 
Thompson ¥ 
Thackeray 
Townsend p 
Trail a 
Vyse 
Walker a 
Wall 

Walsh a 
Webb pd 
Westropp 
Whitty sd! 
Whitt, A. a 
Willis 
Young s 


“s d Stoned to death (at Golden.) 
m Mardered. s Stoned. f Fired at. 
d a Dangerously assaulted. a Assault. 
ed. a p~-Abused and persecuted, p 
Plundered. pd Interrupted and as. 
saulted in the performance of duty. h 
House attacked, demolished, or burned 
down. e Driven from his home or his 
country. 


« County Kitparr.—“ Muterave 
TRANQUILLITY."— HonRIBLE ATTEMPT TO 
MURDER A Prorestant.—On Tuesday 
last, a Protestant named John Goodlaw, 
who resides in Carlow, proceeded to the 
residence of Mr. Browne, of Graney, in 
the county of Kildare, to serve a sub- 
pena for the non-payment of tithes. On 
arriving at the house, he found Browne in 
his kitchen, and after duly serving the no- 
tice, he left the place to return home. 
Browne’s servant-man followed him 
through the yard, and commenced blow- 
ing a horn, which was immediately an- 
swered by others on the adjoining hills— 
Goodlaw turned round, and found about 
twenty men pursuing him with pitchforks, 
stones, and bludgeons. Seeing no hope 
of escape, he begged for mercy, and im- 
plored them to let him speak one word to 
Browne. They led him back to the 
house, upon which a servant-maid told 
them to take him away, and immediately 
shut the door. At this period there were 
about forty men on the spot, variously 
armed. They led their unfortunate vic- 
tim through the fields, toward the turn- 
pike at Graney, where it was proposed by 
one of the party to commence the work 
of slaughter—whereupon he received a 
blow of a pitchfork from behind, which 
laid him prostrate, and they followed up 
their blows until they supposed he was 
dead. The cowardly savages then took 
him up, and threw him in a mangled con- 
dition over a high wall into a pool of 
water; after which the crowd dispersed, 
but adopted the precaution of setting two 
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ruffians to watch him, and in case they 

reeived any symptoms of animation, to 
despatch him. The unfortunate man crept 
out of the water, and staggered towards 
the turnpike gate, where he craved for 
admission in vain, the door being shut in 
his face. Here he was overtaken by the 
ferocious villains, who were watching his 
motions, and knocked down. One of 
them placed his knee on his breast, and in 
his exertions to force a knife into his 
mouth to cut out his tongue he dislocated 
the jaw. The other ruffians nearly put 
out his eyes with a blunt instrument, and 
after giving him a blow of astone on the 
skull, they left him for dead on the road. 
In this condition, the unfortunate man lay 
covered with blood from one till two 
o'clock in open day, within a few perches 
of a house, and only a short distance from 
a field where several men were at work, 
and who witnessed the scene, but who, 
instead of protecting him, cheered the 
murderers at every blow given their un- 
happy victim. At this period Dr. Raw- 
son, of this town, accompanied by his ser- 
vant, while driving through the turnpike, 
saw the body of a man covered with blood 
lying on the road, but such was the 
mangled condition of the unfortunate 
man, aconsiderable time elapsed before he 
could recognise him. Just at this mo- 
ment a horse and car came up, in which 


were the daughter and servant of a man 


named Walker, from Clogrennan. Dr. 
Rawson, knowing the parties to be Pro- 
testants, had Goodlaw placed in the car, 
and covered with straw, and gave direc- 
tions to bring him without delay to the 
county infirmary, after which the Doc- 
tor drove into Carlow. Here it may be 
supposed that the savage animosity of the 
ruffians would cease, under the supposition 
that Goodlaw was dead ; the contrary 
was, however, the fact; the car was pur- 
sued, and they threatened to murder the 
carman for having dared to remove the 
body off the road. The young woman, 
however, succeeded in persuading the re- 
morseless wretches not to disturb him, 
and she arrived in Carlow about seven 
o'clock, and left the unfortunate man at 
the infirmary. Shortly after Charles H. 
Tuckey, Esq. R. M., took his depositions, 
and notwithstanding the care, humane at~ 
tention, and medical assistance of Dr. 
Rawson, we fear that human aid will 
prove unavailable, from the nature of the 
wounds inflicted on his head and body; 
his face presents a horrid spectacle, the 
nose being nearly severed with a knife. 
From the foregoing narrative our read- 
ers will clearly perceive the hand of God 
conspicuous in the transaction; for had 
not Dr. Rawson seen the body on the 
road, and the car of a Protestant just 
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been passing, Goodlaw would be left on 


the road, and must, ina few hours have 
perished, during a severe frost. Here, 
my Lord Mulgrave, is a sample of Irish 
‘ tranquillity’ and obedience to law, one 
word of comment upon which would be 
unnecessary.— Carlow Sentinel, 9th Dec. 
1837.” 


And the following extract from the 
charge of the Whig judge, Baron 
Richards, upon the conviction of a 
woman for murder at Castlebar, which 
indicates, we fear, but too truly the 
hidden source of many a crime in Ire- 
land :— 


“It grieves me,” said he, addressing 
the prisoner—a female—« It grieves me 
to say, after you had left the place of 
prayer, andon your road from the house 
of God, where you had been a few mi- 
nutes before invoking the blessing and 
forgiveness of your Maker, and on your 
way from the house dedicated to Him, 
and after you had appealed on your 
bended knees to His mercy, you imbrued 
your hands, under circumstances of much 
atrocity, in the blood of your fellow- 
creature. A crowd of you set upon an 
unfortunate man, and with sticks and 
stones battered his life out; and that you 
did on the day you had met to celebrate 
the birth of Him who came into the 
world with tidings of peace and good 
will. As a friend of humanity, and par- 
ticularly as a friend to the people of this 
country, I must deeply regret such a 
state of things; I cannot but grieve over 
the depraved character of a people who 
can be guilty of the many cases of this 
description which have come before me 
this assizes, and several of those homi- 
cides have occurred as the parties were 
returning from the mass-house. I must 
here say [ cannot but think that the 
minds of the people of this country are 
as open to instruction as those of any 
other; and if the proper and due pre- 
cepts were impressed upon them, they 
could be restrained from the violence and 
bloodshed which so greatly disgrace this 
country. I am certain that the people 
could be humanized; and without any 
thing like reproach, I do say that a heavy 
responsibility rests on those who met 
these people in the house of God. I 
mean the spiritual instructors of the 
people, whose duty it is to keep them 
from violence and murder; and I think 
that could be done by proper exertion and 
persuasion. Many of the reverend gentle- 
men I allude to are excellent men, and for 
them I have a high respect; but, in the 
discharge of my duty, I must say that I 
conceive the people of this country as 
susceptible of receiving benefits from the 
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instruction their pastors should bestow as 
the people of any other. It is by the 
efforts of their clergymen more than by 
law, the people can be humanised and 
rendered amenable to the voice of justice 
and peace. Feeling that such is the 
case, it strikes me with amazement that 
the people should still exhibit such savage 
conduct. Very many cases of murder 
that have come before me were committed 
on the return of those concerned from the 
house of God, and that murderous habit 
T cannot reconcile with the moral and 
religious instruction that ought to be un- 
ceasingly impressed upon the people. I 
hope if there are not any of the pastors 
of the peasantry listening to me, that they 
will hear what Ihave said, and devote 
themselves zealously to reform the con- 
duct of those who disgrace the name 
of Christians. I wished to come this 
circuit, that I might learn the true state 
of the country, and I regret to be obliged 
to say there is but too much violence dis- 
played in the catalogue of crime to be 
gone through. I had made up my mind 
to make an example of those people; 
I had determined to send them out of the 
country for their offences, and do not yet 
know but I may do so.” 


The reader has now before him a 
specimen of Normanby tranquillity 
which may qualify him to form a judg- 
ment of that proceeding in the House 
of Lords, which is resented as high trea- 
son againstthe House of Commons, and 
for which that august assembly are now 
arraigned before the country. Were 
they or were they not justified in insti- 
tuting a searching “7 respecting 
the state of crime in Ireland ? 

Nor can we omit the following extract 
from one of a series of letters written 
by a near connexion of Mr. O'Connell, 
containing the ablest and the most 
pungent exposure of the agitating 
mendicant that ever appeared ; and we 
introduce it the more readily, because 
these letters have not received from the 
Conservative press the marked and the 
extensive notice to which they are en- 
titled. While the leading journals on 
our side are filled with Mr. O'Connell's 
speeches and letters, so that in truth 
they are of more service to him than 
any of his own papers, Mr. Finn’s 
powerful castigation of the scoundrel- 
ism and profligacy by which all his 
public efforts are characterised, scarcely 
elicits a passing notice. Respecting 
O'Connell as a cause of Irish disturb- 
ance, Mr. Finn thus writes— 


« In one of these speeches he averred, 
‘he thanked God that not one political 





murder had been committed in Ireland 
He calumniates the landlords for endeg. 
vouring to recover their rents, He re. 
viles the Protestant clergy for striving to 
obtain legal or legislative relief. Num. 
bers of both classes are murdered in con. 
sequence of his truculent harangues; and 
he then unblushingly declares that «not 
one political murder has been committed 
in Ireland!’ In reading through the 
Orange reports I find it there stated, and 
not contradicted, that ONE HUNDRED anp 
SEVENTY-NINE murders were committed in 
the county of Tipperary in the year 
1834 ; and not six of the murderers, up to 
the time of the report being taken, had 
been brought to justice! I recollect my. 
self, quite well, the following cases, which 
occurred within the last five years, of 
murder most foul and unprovoked, except 
by the manifestoes of this remorseless in. 
cendiary, who has called, in one of his 
speeches, such horrible outrages upon hu- 
manity, by the soft name of ‘THE wip 
JUSTICE OF REVENGE :'— 

“Rev. Mr. Going, a Protestant 
clergyman, murdered in the county of 
Limerick. 

« Rev. Mr. Whitty, ditto, near Golden, 
Tipperary. 

“Rev. Mr. Ferguson, ditto, near 
Cork, going to a contested election. 

« Rev. Mr. Houston, ditto, near Mon- 
asterevan. 

«“ Rev. Mr. Dawson, ditto, county of 
Limerick. 

“Mr. Leonard, a Catholic gentleman, 
murdered in the county of Kilkenny, for 
putting in a distress for rent on a bad 
tenant. 

«Mr. Foot, a Protestant gentleman, 
ditto, for taking a few acres of land near 
his demesne. 

“Mr. Maram, a Catholic gentleman, 
ditto, for being the son of a gentleman 
who was murdered a few years before by 
O’Connell’s police. 

“Mr. Potts, an English Protestant 
gentleman, ditto, superintendent of Lady 
Ormond’s colliery, for altering the work- 
ing hours of the colliery. He left a widow 
and eight or nine children to deplore their 
irreparable loss, 

‘« Captain Constantine Maguire, county 
Limerick, murdered for being a stranger, 
and having taken up his abode in the 
south. 

“ There is not one of these murders but 
can be traced to the excitement of the 
deluded peasantry by the mendicant and 
his retainers ; and, if they were not poli- 
tical murders, there never was a political 
murder committed in any country.” 


But we must advert, if it were only for 
a moment, to the great meeting in 
Dublin, on the 11th of April. At this 
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meeting Lord Listowel attended, and 
was one of the principal speakers in 
roclaiming the benefit which was con- 
erred upon the country by Lord Nor- 
manby’s administration. Let the fol- 
lowing extract from the Evening Packet 
of April the 18th, serve as a commen- 
tary upon his lordship’s statement. 

«In the opinion of that noble Lord— 
an opinion founded, we were told, on 

rsonal experience—the Government of 
the Marquis of Normansy resulted in 
Jittle short of a revival of the golden age. 
As for any thing like resistance to the 
Jaws, the very idea was monstrous and 
chimerical, Justice reigned with tri- 
umphant sway throughout every part of 
the country, and crime and insubordina- 
tion were no longer heard of; they had 
vanished, we were peremptorily assured, 
with the traces of Tory misrule, and 
could never again appear while Whig po- 
licy prevailed in the council-chamber of 
Dublin Castle. Such was Lord Listowel’s 
language at last Thursday’s meeting, 
and in the presence of Mr. DaniEL 
O’ConnELt. Let us now hear what the 
same noble Lord had to say on the sub- 
ject yesterday, when appealing to the 
Barons of the Exchequer, through the 
mouth of his counsel, for the aid of a 
writ of assistance. The statement to 
which we refer at present, is one verified 
by affidavits of three credible deponents ; 
one of them Mr. De La Cour, of Mallow, 
a Magistrate, we believe, but certainly a 
gentleman of the highest respectability. 
And what is the state of tranquillity dis- 
closed by these witnesses? They tell us, 
upon their oaths—speaking, mind you, in 
the name and on behalf of this very Lord 
Listowel—that three different attorneys 
had been employed by his Lordship (and 
at a premium of £20 over and above their 
taxed costs) to procure the service of 
ejectments on some refractory tenants 
near the town of Nenagh, but had failed 
in executing the writs, owing to the law- 
Jess condition of the country, and the 
terrorism inspired by midnight legislation. 

“« They further swear that a grave had 
been dug for one process-server who ven- 
tured to go upon the land, and that no 
other could be found in the whole coun- 
ty, for any sum of money, to repeat the 
attempt. 

« But it will, perhaps, be said that this 
was an act of oppression on the part of 
the noble Whig proprietor, That Lord 
Listowel might have known his ‘rights’ 
though altogether ignorant of his ‘duties.’ 
We confess we are by no means disposed 
to answer for the humanity of Irish Ra- 
dicals in their capacity of landlords, or, 
indeed in any capacity whatever; but 
this we know, that the tenants about to 
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be ejected are sworn to have owed from 
four to five years’ rent, amounting in the 
whole to upwards of a thousand pounds. 

“Under these circumstances it was 
that Lord Listowe) found himself con- 
strained to apply for aid to the Court of 
Exchequer, and for what aid? Why, the 
aid of horse, foot, and if need be, artillery, 
to enforce an ordinary process of law, in 
the most Mulgravised county in all Ire- 
land. And now, reader, what think you 
of Lord Normanby’s tranquillising policy 
—what of the improved state of the 
country—but, above all, what of the 
value of Whig declarations in praise of 
the present ministry and their system of 
Irish government ?” 


We have not, our readers will 
perceive, adverted to those topics 
which most naturally present them- 
selves on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, namely, Lord Normanby’s gaol 
deliveries, and the dreadful state of 
the county of Tipperary; and we 
have not done so simply because we 
would have found it impossible to dis- 
cuss them in a manner suitable to their 
importance. With respect to the 
former, we must content ourselves with 
calling upon the committee in the 
House of Lords to institute the most 
searching examination. It will be 
found to involve a case of the grossest 
and the most wanton abuse of the royal 
prerogative that ever provoked public 
indignation. 

With respect to the latter, we shall 
only observe, that the present state of 
that unhappy county in respect of 
crime is such as to defy altogether the 
ordinary laws of the land as they are 
at present administered. We ask, is 
it not perfectly notorious, that, such is 
the depravity, and such the aptitude 
for murder of the Tipperary peasantry, 
the assassination of almost any man 
may be procured for almost any sum ; 
while no sum of money is sufficient to 
procure evidence by which the murderer 
may be convicted? Again—is it not 
equally notorious that a readiness to 
commit perjury also prevails, and that 
an oath is often used in the witness-box 
for just the same purpose for which the 
pistol or the dagger is employed in the 
field? But the chief use for which the 
solemn sanctions of religion are thus 
invoked only in order to be profaned, 
is the defence of those who may be 
put upon their trials for any of those 
offences for the perpetration of which 
the people would seem to be combined. 
On these occasions fathers, brothers, 
sisters are to be found who are prepared 
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by an oath to impeach the characters 
of their nearest relatives, when such an 
act may be deemed conducive to the 
rescue of a murderer from the gripe of 
the law. What, then, is the position 
in which the crown prosecutor finds 
himself, when he has to conduct the 
most complete case against the most 
notorious delinquent? Let us sup- 

ose that the murderer of the late 
Lend Norbury has been secured ; let 
us suppose that the crown are in pos- 
session of the most conclusive evidence 
against him; what is the very first 
thing which the crown prosecutor 
is called upon to do? He must 
furnish the culprit with a copy of 
the depositions which have been 
made against him, and with a list of 
the witnesses by whom they are to be 
sustained. The prisoner immediately 
sets about discovering how this case 
may be most effectually dealt with by 
fraud, or perjury, or intimidation. The 
witnesses are threatened with instant 
death the first moment they are ex- 
posed to popular vengeance ; and no 
device is left untried by which their 
characters may be blackened and their 
evidence defeated. Individuals are 
never wanting who may be drilled to 
prove alibis not only on the part of a 
prisoner, (which used to be the old re- 
source,) but also on the part of the 
witnesses, upon whose evidence alone 
he can be convicted. When his plans 
have been thus far brought to bear, he 
informs the crown that such and such 
individuals are indispensable for his 
defence, but that he is too poor to pro- 
cure their attendance. Immediately it 
is ordered that they are to be brought 
forward at the public opera, and 
carriages are despatched to the remotest 
parts of the county by the agents for 
the prosecution, to abet a system of 
en by which their own case is to 
e overthrown. Well, the prisoner 
has still another demand, which is no 
sooner made than complied with. He 
says he is too poor to fee counsel, and 
accordingly he is furnished with the 
ablest counsel at the public expense, 
In the case of Hickey and Walsh, 
who were hanged for the murder of 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hatchell was brought 
down specially for the prisoners at an 
expense very little short of three hun- 
dred pounds!!! When the trial at 
length comes on, the crown counsel 
waive their right to challenge, while 
the prisoner most skilfully exercises 
his ; and thus it may happen, and it 
frequently has happened, that his own 


accomplice, or relatives, are amongst 
those by whom he is to be tried, and 
who would never concur in a hostile 
verdict. But, granting that under such 
disadvantageous circumstances a yer. 
dict is -obtained by the crown, when 
sentence has been passed upon him, 
Lord Normanby interposes the prero- 
gative of mercy at the bidding of 
agitators or priests, and he comes 
forth a new man, to mock at prosecu- 
tors and witnesses, and to enter upon 
anew career of violence, with all the 
increased confidence which must be 
the result of the success with which he 
has bafiled all the ordinary resources 
of the law. 

Now, is it unconstitutional in the 
Lords to appoint a committee, one 
of the objects of which is to pro. 
nounce whether such a system of pro- 
secution and punishment affords any 
reasonable prospect of extinguishing 
such a system of crime? The result 
of the pending discussion must tell 
how the House of Commons will de- 
cide it. 

While we write the news of the di- 
vision has arrived. By a majority 
of twenty-two, ministers have succeeded 
in defeating Sir Robert Peel’s amend- 
ment. That is, a majority of twenty. 
two have decided for a collision with 
the House of Lords! Is the countr 
with them? They well know that it 
is not ; yea, that it is against them—that 
if a dissolution took place this moment, 
they would suffer a political annihila- 
tion; their places, literally, would 
know them no more. How, therefore, 
are we to regard this discussion? 
Clearly as the desperate effort of a 
dying faction, willing to convulse the 
country for a somewhat longer conti. 
nuance of power. And how should it 
be met on the part of the House of 
Lords? In no other way, in our 
judgment, than by an earnest prosecu- 
tion of their inquiry into the state of 
crime in Ireland, and a weekly publica 
tion of the evidence which may be laid 
before them. Thus bya patient perse- 
verance in their constitutional labours 
they will baffle the wickedness, and 
put to shame the igriorance of factious 
men. In this case they are clearly in 
the right, and the Commons are clearly 
in the wrong. The latter have put 
themselves into a false position, and if 
our Conservative leaders now act with 
vigour and determination the progress 
of the democratic movement, which 
threatens such destructive organic 
changes, may be effectually resisted. 
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THE HIGH-CROSS BY BONN. 


A STORY OF THE RHINE. * 


BY IRYS HERFNER. 


Ar a little distance from Bonn there stands on the road-side, where it is shaded 
by a long line of venerable trees, and in sight of the highly picturesque ruins of 
Godesberg, a stone cross of great beauty, which may be said to mark the tra- 
veller’s entrance into the veritable land of legends, seeing, from this point of his 
journey, his eyes encounter scarcely an object with which some scrap of romance 
is not connected. Various accounts, more or less improbable, of the origin of 
the Hochkreutz (High-Cross) are current on the spot and elsewhere; to the 
exclusion of all which, the reader is presented with the following, as the only 


one deserving of unlimited reliance : 


In the old chivalrous times, when a 
Jayman’s only resource against both 
ennui and short commons was the 
highway, there dwelt near the fair 
city of Bonn, a baron of a very war- 
like turn of mind, insomuch that 
nobody could live in peace within a 
day's ride of him, unless it were some 
poor Bauerleute, from meddling with 
whom neither glory nor good cheer 
was likely to accrue. The baron, as 
may be supposed, with propensities so 
martial, was not without a corres- 
ponding share of renown ; and his name 
was known in many a quarter where 
there existed no particular desire to 
see his face, unless, by great good luck, 
it should chance to be without the rest 
of his person. In fact, the hardness of 
his blows, and the frankness of his 
hospitality, were the theme of every 
Minnestinger from the Bodensee to 
the Low Countries. But the castle 
of the baron afforded to these gay 
minstrels another theme, more suited 
to their harps than hard blows, or 
even, if possible, than plenteous cheer : 
this was the beauty of the baron’s lady, 
which was quite as powerful in its own 
way as her lord’s prowess in the field, 
insomuch that while that valorous per- 
son did pretty much as he liked with 
most of his neighbours, the lady did 
altogether as she liked with him. 

It was just after a course of extraor- 
dinary successes on the road, when the 
baron had held at once in his castle 
three goodly prizes, to wit, the Biirger- 
meister of Bonn, the knight of the 


neighbouring tower of Wolkenburg, 
and a certain fat abbot, whose convent 
stood on a green island of the Rhine 
above the Drachenfels,—and when the 
ransom of these valuable pawns had 
filled his coffers with broad pieces, his 
cellars with Nierensteiner and Marko- 
brunner, and his larders with poultry, 
and mutton, and mighty beef, and boars 
that had ranged the forests of West- 
phalia, and every species, in short, of 
animal food that the farm-yard or the 
chase could furnish,—it was just in 
this high and palmy state of our baron’s 
fortunes, when not a grumble was to 
be expected from the most craving of 
his retainers for months to come, and 
when all the minstrels of the Rhine 
were striving who should sing the 
civilest song for his Rheinwein and 
his capon, that a voice like a trumpet- 
blast from the desert, ringing from 
Scotland to Sicily, swept Europe of 
its chivalry, and sent the whole tide of 
Christendom’s gallantry and zeal for 
the faith in one collected and im- 
petuous stream against the profaners 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The baron 
heard the call as well as others ; and, 
had it come some ten days sooner, 
doubtless he had shaken his lance aloft 
in answer to it, and scoured away, 
like the devoutest of his neighbours, 
to the court of Leopold of Austria, to 
declare his readiness to march forth- 
with for Palestine under the congenial 
auspices of that pot-walloping prince. 
But, coming just when it did, the call 
of the crusade was altogether mal @ 


* A somewhat different version of this story is given in Planché’s « Lays and 
Legends of the Rhine.” Another account ascribes the erection of the « High-Cross” 
to Walram, Archbishop of Cologne, a.p. 1330, on the completion of the choir of the 
cathedral of that city. To the judicious reader it is left to make his own election 


between this absurd fiction, and the far more rational and only authentic account of 


the matter submitted to him in the following pages. J give no opinion.—I. H. 
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propos, and the baron heard it with 
very much the kind of feeling with 
which thou, luxurious reader, wouldst, 
when warm ia thy bed of a winter's 
night, recognize the knock of a friend 
just come up from the country, and 
prepare to “turn out” and let the 
untimely visiter in. 

However, the baron’s vexation did 
not last long: a happy thought struck 


him ; and he resolved to make himself 


easy, and never pretend to have heard 
the summons to the holy war at all. 
“ At least,” thought he, “it will do to 

0, a8 a man may say, after dinner. 
There's no hurry,” remarked the baron 
to his lady ; “our Christian chivalry, 
whom may all the saints prosper, will 
not make such short work with the 
Paynim as to leave nothing to be done 
three months hence. I'll e’en wait till 
then :—the unbelieving dogs will keep, 
and the good venison won’f”—a remark 
to which the lady cheerfully assented, 
and which a Minnesinger who was 
present did into verse against evening, 
and sang to a tune of his own com- 
posing, with the applause of the whole 
company. 

And the baron stayed at home ; and 
the song and the banquet went on in 
his halls as if there had been no such 
thing as a Saracen in the world, 

But after a while this kind of life 
began to lose its charm: the baron 
never cared much for music himself, 
except his wife’s ; and he was growing 
fat and melancholy for want of a little 
fighting. To his great astonishment, 
too, the Minnesiingers dropped off, one 
by one,—the wild minstrel-spirit pre- 
vailing in their breasts even over the 
wine-flagon and the Westphalia hams, 
and carrying them, in quest of material 
for song, into the track of the royal 
and knightly adventurers that were 

one, with their followers, to the Holy 
and. The baron, for the reason 
above-mentioned, cared very little for 
the defection of the sons of song, but 


he thought it odd; and perhaps what 
he felt most tiresome in the whole 
business was, that a solitary Minne. 
singer had remained behind, true to 
the meat and drink, and indefatigable 
in his nightly celebrations of the donor 
of them. This was the same Minne. 
stinger who had versified the baron’s 
reasons for not going to the war; and 
who was generally allowed to be the 

rosiest rhymer, and the veriest bungler 
in the composition and performance of 
a tune, that Germany could at that 
period produce. 

The baron’s merry men felt as much 
out of sorts as their master; and the 
old tower, that was wont to ring with 
the very madness of mirth, and frenzy 
of fun, was becoming a very “ Castle 
0’ Balwearie.” Such, at length, was 
the state of nervousness into which 
the poor baron got, that he began 
to think of his sins, among which his 
recent detention of the fat abbot, and 
the requisition of cash from that re- 
verend man, stood out foremost in 
fearful relief; while the countless in- 
conveniencies of which he had been 
the occasion to laymen, formed a dark 
and indistinct back-ground to the pic- 
ture. The three months which he had 
given himself were not near out; in- 
deed the first of them was still young; 
but it mattered not: he had never 
been very particular about his engage- 
ments with other people, and though he 
did feel a few scruples of conscience at 
going back from the terms of a bargain 
with himself, yet the interests of his 
soul, the bore of a Minnesinger, and, 
above all, the want of somebody to 
fight with, (for all his neighbours were 
gone to the crusade,) outweighed all ; 
the baron was determined ; he made 
his wife embroider a cross upon his 
shoulder with her own hands, kicked 
the Minnesiinger out of doors with his 
own foot, and was, the next day, on 
his way to Palestine, with all bis 
Lanzknechts behind him. 


CHAP. Il. 


The baron had shown his sense 
when he said three months would 
not bring the war against the infidels 
to a close, and if he had said three 
years he would have shown more sense 
still, but a man cannot show more of 
any thing than he has got. The lady, 
as may be believed, found the castle 
horribly dull when her husband had 
left her. For the first three days her 
grief was to her instead of society, 


but by the end of that time the edge 
of her affliction was worn off: her 
very tears had left her, and she felt 
that she was alone. From mourning 
for the baron’s departure she now 
turned to fretting over her own lone- 
someness, and to such a height did her 
ennui at last rise, that towards the 
end of the thirteenth month of her 
husband’s absence, she felt quite glad 
of a visit from the prosy Minnesanger. 
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The minstre], however, came charged 
with heavy tidings. He had been, he 
said, to the Holy Land, where, as he 
assured the lady, among all the princes 
and peers and gallant knights that were 
sworn to the delivery of the Holy 
Sepulchre, not one had“covered himself 
so thick and threefold with glory as 
the baron. “Surely,” cried the Min- 
nesanger, “had he lived, Jerusalem 
had now been free !” 

At these words, so bp with 
direful meaning, the lady’s cheeks be- 
came pale as death, and her eyes were 
fixed in a wild stare upon the minstrel’s 
face. ‘ She did not speak, for her frame 
was smitten with a deadly fear, her 
mouth stood half open, and her tongue 
had no power to pronounce a word ; 
but her whole manner and look said, 
too plainly to be mistaken even by the 
slow-brained Minnesanger, “I suppose 
my husband’s dead ?” 

“«T saw bim fall,” said the minstrel ; 
and the lady was as senseless (in 
another sense of the word) as himself. 

For the rest of that day the lady 
was inaccessible to consolation, for 
she shut herself up in her room, and 
saw nobody but her favourite maid 
and her confessor. The next day she 
continued invisible; but on the third 
day, towards evening, she sent for the 
Minnesanger, and commanded him to 
relate, with all possible minuteness, 
the particulars of the baron’s death. 
The next evening she demanded the 
recital again, and when it was finished, 
she begged the narrator to tax his 
memory for a detail of every thing that 
her lord had done, and said, and— 
thought, she was going to say, but she 
didn’t—from the day of his departure 
from home to that of his departure from 
this life. The minstrel, of course, com- 
plied with great readiness ; and forth- 
with commenced a history which was 
not finished until that day week, and 
which was as circumstantial as if the 
historian had taken down the baron’s 
conversations in short-hand, and jour- 
nalized all his proceedings in a day- 
book. The story was no sooner finished 
than the lady asked to hear it again, 
and at this recital she permitted the 
whole household to be present, on 
which occasion it was observed that 
her affliction had not affected her 
good looks ; but the truth, of course, 
was that she had recovered them, it 
being nearly three weeks since the 
arrival of the melancholy intelligence, 
which, as the favourite maid above- 
mentioned was ready to establish by 


ordeal, had for the first week or ten 
days made her look nearly as ill as 
when the baron left the castle. 

The continual sounding of her hus 
band’s praises had indeed evidently 
had a most soothing effect on the 
lady, and in a short time she could 
bring herself to hear a little music. 
The Minnesanger had put the baron’s 
achievements into sundry ballads, a 
use for which, as the confessor slily 
observed, he presumed they were not 
“too true.” These ballads it was a 
wonderful solace to the lady to hear: 
she made their author sing them to her 
again and again, less taken, of course, 
with the poetry or the tune than with 
the burden under which both laboured, 
In process of time, from singing the 
glories of the baron exclusively, the 
minstre] ventured to step into a some- 
what wider range, and to celebrate 
now and then some other hero of the 
crusading host, remarking, when he 
perceived the lady dissatisfied at this 
step, that the warrior whose name he 
had taken the liberty of mentioning 
was, though not oneellp the baron him- 
self, yet (what was in fact the very same 
thing) a particular friend of the baron, 
and one who owed all his valour and 
military experience to the baron’s in- 
struction and example ; so that, rightly 
considered, to celebrate the exploits of 
the warrior in question was virtually 
to do honour to the baron. This 
quite satisfied the lady, and it was 
not long before the names of a circle 
of about forty of these distinguished 
friends and pupils of her lord became 
as familiar and as full of interest to 
her ear us the name of the lamented 
defunct himself. The minstrel now 
took a bolder step; his harp rang to 
the renown of new names every day, 
the plea being always put in, and 
always admitted, that the new hero 
was a particular friend and brother in 
arms to one of the forty particular 
friends of the baron, and that con- 
sequently the baron was still the ulti- 
mate recipient of the praise, Thus,— 


Like circles widening round 
Upon a clear blue river,— 


the Minnesanger gathered “ orb after 
orb” of illustrious names into the sphere 
of the baron’s attraction, until he bad 
made it out that there was not a warrior 
in Palestine who did not hold his glory 
as it were by lease from that nobleman, 
and until the lady had grown into the 
firm belief that her departed husband 
had been the energizing spirit of the 
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crusading host, and that all its cham- 
pions, from the mightiest to the mean- 
est, were to be considered merely as 
so many limbs,—a huge apparatus of 
bone and muscle and the like, all 
whose actings and evolutions, of what- 
ever kind and consequence, were to 
be traced to the impulses of the single 
principle of life within, the baron. The 
eopearenes was just that the lady was 
as well pleased to hear the praises of 
any crusader of them all as those of the 
deceased : the Minnesanger was tacitly 
permitted to drop the mention of his 
name altogether, and in some two 
months from the annunciation of his 
death to his sorrowing friends, the 
oor baron was as clean forgotten at 
fis own fire-side as baron could well be. 
The Minnesanger, who was now 
regularly domesticated at the castle, 
began at length to turn the current of 
his minstrelsy from the praise of valour 
to that of beauty. At first he lauded 
the sex generally, dealing his praise 
on universal womankind like another 
Frauenlob. After a while, he narrowed 
his range, bestowing upon a more select 
class of fair ones a more detailed and 
discriminating praise ; and so, contract- 
ing the compass of his eulogy from day 
to day, he proceeded, until he had con- 
centrated the whole homage of song, 
and gathered every ray and every 
glimmer of all womanly grace and 
perfection into one dazzling halo round 
the head of his individual patroness. 
The lady had never thought the 
Minnesanger so awful a proser as he 
had the credit of being: she now 
thought him the very genius of the 
lyre. The long winter's evenings had 
ny we cheerily away to the twang of 
his harp ; the spring was far advanced ; 
the lady held it not beneath her to 
entwine, with her own hands, the 
“head and harp” of her minstrel with 
flowers, or to join her voice to his in 
his most impassioned love-songs. At 
Jast, when all Bonn was wondering how 
it would end, one day there issued 
from the castle-portals a gaily attired 


group, in which the most conspicuous 
figure was that of the lady, seated on 
her prancing palfrey, and habited, not 
in the weeds of widowhood, but jn 
bridal white, and beside her,— 


**Oh shame! oh sorrow! and oh womankind! 
How can you do such things ?”— 


beside her, gentlest, dearest reader, the 
Minnesanger, wearing the baron’s best 
coat, and bestriding the baron’s good. 
liest steed, appeared, a manifest bride. 
groom. The old confessor, who hated 
the Minnesanger as he hated lent, was 
also there, and looked as grim as the 
death’s-head that he kept in his cell, 
There, too, with aspect of exceeding 
dolour, was the venerable seneschal, 
who remembered the poor baron a 
babe, and was now well nigh become 
a babe himself. The rest of the train, 
consisting of the various members of 
the household at the castle, were evi- 
dently occupied in the devoutest pray- 
ers to every saint in the calendar, that 
the bridegroom might slip from his 
uneasy seat, and break his neck. How- 
ever, the whole cavalcade arrived, with- 
out any such good luck, at the gates of 
Bonn; and, entering the city, held their 
way to its stateliest church, where the 
lady was joined in wedlock. to the 
vagrant rhymer, and then the proces- 
sion moved back to the castle, the 
wishes of the household seeming more 
than once to be on the very point of 
accomplishment on the way home, since 
every movement of the good steed went 
nigh to send “the thing” that had “ got 
upon his back” head foremost to the 
ground. 

Inexpressible, indeed, was the relief 
which the Minnesanger experienced 
when he felt his own legs under him 
again, as, having clambered down his 
horse’s side, he received his lady from 
hers, and handed her through the proud 
hall of what was now his castle. As 
for the good people of Bonn, they 
wondered, according to established 
usage, nine days at the bride, and 
then thought no more of the matter, 


CHAP, IIT, 


It was just a year after these occur- 
rences, when one evening, as the lady 
and her chosen were taking a quiet 
stroll on the battlements, followed up 
and down by a blue-eyed Jungfrau 
from Andernach, who carried a very 
pretty baby of scarce three months 
old in her arm; and as the happy pair 
admired the rich scene before and 


about them—the length and breadth 
of vineyards that went stretching away 
from beneath their walls—the green 
orchards that clustered on the sloping 
hill-sides—and the noble Rhine, re- 
flecting from its dark bosom the illu- 
minated forms of the seven mountains, 
and then going wildly away through 
the teeming plain, smoothing out its 
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width of waters under the lightsome 
walls of Bonn, and glowing like a flood 
of molten gold as it rolled on into the 
distance towards Cologne—a “plump 
of spears” was discerned about a mile 
off, moving pretty rapidly along the 
woody bank of the river—the weapon- 
points gleaming in the long, level sun- 
beams, as they peered over the low 
thickets—and the next moment a band 
of warriors was seen to emerge from 
the cover, and, bending away from the 
windings of the river, to shape their 
course directly for the castle. A pen- 
non was waving, which the lady had 
seen before—a trumpet was blown, 
the fuint, far sound of which was 
familiar to the lady’s ear—a knight was 
in advance of the troop, whose bearing 
the laudy’s eye and heart could not 
mistake ; the paleness of horror was 
upon her cheek, and the cold sweat of 
bodily fear upon that of the Min- 
nesinger, for it was the baron. 

The Minnesanger was in the court- 
yard in an instant, he scarce knew how ; 
and forgetting his horror of the horse, 
in his horror of the horse’s master, he 
flung himself, without saddle or bridle, 
on the back of the beast which had 
borne him to church, and burying his 
hands in the charger’s depth of mane, 


shrieked to the porter to throw open 


the gate. That functionary had no 
doubt that his master was mad, but 
holding that his duty was not to ques- 
tion but to obey, and having no ob- 
jection that the Minnesanger should 
leave the castle in whatever fashion he 
might fancy best, he answered, “ Ja, 
Herr |” 

And did 

As he was bid. 


The portals were flung wide, and the 
Minnesiinger, grasping at the little or- 
namental dagger which he wore at his 
belt, and frantically plunging it into 
the flank of his steed, was in a moment 
without the walls, and far on his way 
down the path that led from the castle 
to the plain, with a speed that made 
the porter lift up his hands in astonish- 
ment, and inspired him with a strong 
hope that “the master” would never 
come back alive. 

“’Twas a shame though,” muttered 
he to himself, “to handle the good 
horse after yon butcherly fashion, as if 
its hide were of nd more account than 
his own.” 

The Minnesinger had hoped to clear 
the narrow path which lay, with a ditch 
on each side of it, between the castle- 
gate and the open plain, before the 
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baron should have reached the point 
where it commenced, and so to avoid 
a rencontre with the fierce warrior, and 
to escape and gain some place of con- 
cealment before the story of his roguery 
should come out. But he was disap- 
pointed. The baron had perceived a 
gaily dressed person on the battle- 
ments with his lady; and merely 
through an impulse of curiosity, without 
any suspicion at the moment, had 
quickened his pace. Almost the next 
moment he had seen his castle-gate 
fly open, and the gallant issue forth in 
the Tom o’ Bedlam fashion which has 
been described, bareheaded, and cling- 
ing to the neck of his steed like a wild- 
cat to the bough of a tree in a tempest. 
This the baron thought singular, and 
putting spurs to his war-horse, he was 
soon so near the point for which the 
Minnesiinger was making, that the latter 
saw plainly there was no passing thaé¢ 
way. But how was hetoturn? This 
was a serious question, and the luck- 
less minstrel was now fully awakened 
to the inconvenience of riding without 
a bridle. He tugged at his horse's 
mane, trying to pull the animal’s head 
round, but it would not do; his des- 
tiny seemed to be fixed—he was borne 
irresistibly forward—the baron was 
already at the only point of egress, 
and perceiving that his prize now could 
not escape him, had halted, and with a 
look half funny, half ferocious, but alto- 
gether grim and unpromising, awaited 
the approach of the poor Minnesiinger, 
whom he had by this time recognised, 
and whose visit to the castle he sup- 
posed to have been merely professional, 
and his retreat therefrom to be prompted 
by some recollection of the use to which 
the baron was apt occasionally to put 
his toe. In this extremity chance be- 
friended the Minnesiinger—his horse, 
when within about twenty times its 
own length of the baron, shied at a friar 
who was sitting on the roadside, and 
wheeled round with a whirl that would 
have sent the rider away at a tangent, 
if he had been seated in the regular 
way, and holding a bridal instead of 
clasping his steed about the neck with 
arms and knees. The baron, seeing 
this, put his own horse in motion, but 
the Minnesiinger had again recourse to 
his dagger; and the animal that bore 
him, goaded to frenzy, and lightly bur- 
dened, left speedily at a distance the 
encumbered charger of the iron-clad 
crusader. The gate was still open, 
for the porter had resolved to see his 
master’s freak to an end—the horse 
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shot through like a thunderbolt, and 
the Minnesiinger was again indebted 
to his unusual style of riding for his 
not being hurled against the opposite 
tower when his steed made a halt, 
which indeed was not done by any 
exercise of the poor brute’s will, but 
by the slipping of its hoofs on the 
stones of the court-yard, whereby it 
came down with an appalling crash, 
and rolled over and over to the end 
of the yard, while the rider, escaping 
as one not doomed to that death, start- 
ing up from the spot where the beast 
had fallen, made for the nearest door, 
and rushed from passage to passage, 
from chamber to chamber, up one stair- 
case and down another, without know- 
ing or thinking where he was going— 
his whole mind occupied by the one 
idea of the baron’s rage, which took 
from him the power of standing still, 
though his running was to little more 
purpose than that of a squirrel in a 


e. 
The baron entered the court-yard 
about a minnte after the Minnesinger ; 
a single question and reply passed be- 
tween him and the astonished porter, 
and all stood explained. He sprang 
to the ground with a force that struck 
fire from the stones beneath his feet— 
his sword flew from the scabbard, and, 
with a cheek white with deadly anger, 
he rushed into the castle, where, after 
making a brief search, he found the 
unfortunate minstrel making from place 
to place with the mad speed of a man 
who was running away from his own 
shadow. A chase now commenced, a 
silent chase, for the wrath of the pur- 
suer, and the terror of tke pursued, 
were too big to vent themselves in 
noise. The Minnesiinger had at first 
the advantage, being much more lightly 
equipped than the baron, whose pon- 
derous mail was a sore hindrance to 
him, especially in mounting the steep, 
winding stairs in which the cole 
abounded, and which the Minnesiinger 
scaled with the agility of a monkey. 
But the frame of the warrior was of 
far other mould than that of the man 
of metre. The latter soon found his 
wind begin to fail, and his limbs to grow 
faint, and his pursuer to gain upon him 
at every step, though fear now supplied 
the place of physical strength, and he 
was borne onward with a speed that 
still kept the enemy some paces behind. 
As for the baron, he was beginning to 
enjoy the sport, and the longer it lasted 
he liked it the more, till by degrees 
his feelings arose to a kind of ruthless 


glee, and he hurraed with as wild a 
joyousness as ever he had done when 
pursuing the wild-boar in the forest. 
peopled glens of Hundsriick. 

Hitherto the chase had tended con. 
tinually upwards, but a happy thought 
now struck the Minnesinger, and he 
rushed through the door (now at hand) 
which opened upon the battlements 
Immediately outside this door two 
flights of steps went up—one directly 
forward, leading to the parapet-guarded 
walk from which the minstrel and the 
lady had descried the approach of the 
baron, and which, making the whole 
circuit of the castle-walls, came round 
again to the top of the flight of steps 
from which it curved away. The other 
flight shot up at right angles to this, 
on the left hand of the person issuing 
from the door; it conducted to the 
entrance of a very high and narrow 
tower, inclosing a spiral staircase that 
wound to the top. On this tower, in 
the baron’s time, a watchman had been 
stationed night and day, to give notice 
to the castle’s garrison of every thing 
worthy of notice that appeared in the 
country for many a mile round; but, 
during the inglorious domination of 
the Minnesinger, this with every other 
warlike observance had gone out of 
fashion at the castle. Well, the Min- 
nesiinger, collecting the whole remains 
of his strength, strained up the stair- 
case that stood in front, and com- 
menced the circuit of the ramparts. 
The baron had begun to mount the 
steps after him, when, a suspicion of 
the minstrel’s purpose Mashing on his 
mind, he turned back, closed the heavy 
door through which he had just passed 
with as little noise as possible, and 
then, mounting to the battlements, re- 
newed the chase. He was soon within 
view of his game, who had gained a 
little ground by his stopping to fasten 
the door; but, satisfied with having 
laid a trap into which he knew the 
Minnesinger must fall, he allowed his 
victim to run on, almost at arm's length 
before him, the whole round of the 
ramparts, until, dizzy and half-dead, 
the miserable creature found himself 
at the top of the steps, and, with some- 
thing like a revival of hope, precipitated 
himself to the bottom. 

The baron looked down to enjoy 
the surprise of the Minnesiinger on his 
finding the door shut; he could not 
see the minstrel’s face, but he saw him 
stand still for a moment and shudder, 
then put his hand irresolutely to the 
door, then give one look up at his 
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ursuer, and turn to the flight of steps 
that led to the watch-tower. The 
baron now descended the stairs at a 
leisurely pace ; the Minnesanger tot- 
tered up the others with still less speed, 
and by the time he was at the low- 
arched entrance of the tower, his pur- 
suer was on the step behind him. On 
entering, the minstrel mechanically 
turned to close the door against the 
baron, but the latter, directing him by 
a movement of the hand to leave it 
open, he obeyed like a child, and, turn- 
ing to the spiral stair, began to crawl 
up, while the baron moved after him 
with the patience of a nurse following 
a baby in its first attempts at locomo- 
tion, At length the top was gained, 
and the two were together, with the 
living world hundreds of feet below, 
and nothing about them but the still 
air. 
The baron wavered in his purpose 
for a moment, and a strange kind of 
feeling came over him as his eye fell 
upon the Minnesanger. The latter 
had sat down under the low battlement 
of the tower, and his eyes, blank and 
motionless as those of a man who walks 
in his sleep, were raised to the baron’s 
with a vacant, unnatural stare, from 
which all expression of human intel- 
ligence was banished. The baron felt 
his heart beat harder as he gazed upon 
those dreary eyes, and that still, white, 
unearthly face ; and for a moment it 
seemed to him as if he were in some 
uneasy and uuconnected dream, so be- 
wildered was he by the transition that 
had taken place in the wretch at his 
feet from all the energy of terror to 
that horrible quiescence ; but it was 
for no more than a moment that he 
was thus disturbed, and when he ad- 
vanced towards the Minnesanger, it 
was with a look of grim satisfaction, 
as if some new idea of felicitous cruelty 
had dawned out of his mdmentary 
darkness. Raising the passive crea- 
ture with the gentleness of a sick man’s 
nurse, he seated him on the old, gray 
parapet, and, supporting him with one 
arm, drew the small, bright poniard, 
or “dagger of mercy,” from his belt, 
and with its point ripped up the sleeve 
of his patient's tunic. Then, indenting 
the unresisting arm with his mailed 
thumb, till the vein swelled high and 
livid, he opened it “right chirurgeonly ;” 
and then, as the blood spun out in a 
small dark jet, he bent his eyes on the 
Minnesanger’s face, to observe the 
effect of his surgery. 

It was not long before our new 
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practitioner had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the success of the treatment 
he had adopted. The minstrel’s stupor 
was perceptibly passing away, and an 
expression of returning consciousness 
began to lighten over his features, the 
revival of intelligence indicating itself 
by the expression of dread that waxed 
more and more intense in his counte- 
nance, as his faculties emerged slowly 
from their entrancement. No sooner 
did he appear in a condition to be 
sensible of what was going on, than 
the baron proceeded to make a ban- 
dage for the wounded arm—tearing 
a long narrow strip from the damaged 
tunic-sleeve, and binding it below the 
puncture. Having done this, he set 
one foot upon the battlement, and 
grasping the minstrel with both hands 
by the waist, held him out at arm’s 
length over the tower's side. 

“ Canst thou fly, Minnesanger,” said 
the baron facetiously. 

Piteously did the Minnesanger cry 
for mercy. ‘Terror, which a little be- 
fore had locked up his faculties in 
stupor, had now the contrary effect, 
and every fibre in his frame trembled 
and tingled with the-love of life. At 
first he shrieked out his supplications 
in tones which, in the stillness of that 
lofty solitude, seemed fraught with a 
horror scarcely human ; but, as delay 
begot hope, and as he could read in 
the inscrutable face of the baron no 
expression of a sanguinary purpose, 
his cries became less frantic, and with 
all the eloquence of a man whose heart 
is in what he says, he omen to his 
enemy’s compassion. Every endear- 
ing epithet that his memory could sug- 
gest, was lavished upon the baron ; 
every spark of human feeling within 
him was invoked ; the most agonising 
entreaty, and the most persuasive blan- 
dishment were tried in turns upon him, 
and all the while the Minnesanger’s 
- searched his countenance for some 
clue to his purpose, with the wistful- 
ness with which a shipwrecked man, 
clinging to a plank, would scrutinize the 
horizon for a sail, or a point of land. 
It was all in vain—the baron’s look 
was not to be unriddled. Twice did 
he make a movement of a suspicious 
nature, and twice did the minstrel shriek 
till the Seven Mountains rang, but 
nothing came of it. At last the baron 
exclaimed— 

“ Now by the three kings of Kéln, 
minstrel, but thou takest a joke mar- 
vellous ill, What! grudgest thou thy 


friend this poor trifle of merriment at 
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thy expense ? and thoua Minnesanger, 
too—the sworn liegeman of love and 
laughter! Come now, laugh for thy 
life, man ; show that thou canst relish 
an innocent pleasantry, though the 
laugh be against thyself. Laugh, 
minstrel, I say—laugh, I charge thee. 
Why—there now—well done! thou 
laughest as merrily as a thief at the 
gallows, when the hangman is pleased 
to be facetious. Thou art an honest 
fellow after all, Minnesanger; I will 
not throw thee down.” 

These words, which the baron spoke 
with a sort of grim jocularity, conveyed 
to the wretched minstrel a relief 
“easier to conceive than describe.” He 
wept copiously, but the eloquence with 
which he ot petitioned for life had 
quite forsaken him, and it was only in 
broken murmurings that he could ex- 
press his gratitude for the boon for 
which he had sued so earnestly. 

“Ay, minstrel,” said the baron, 
“thy life is thine own as long as thou 
choosest to keep it—to thine own 
hands I commit it. There—hold it 


fast—see that thy fingers slip not. 
Thou hast thought my heart a flint, 
man ; but there are flintier things at 
the base of this tower, that will not 
relent at thy beseechings, as that same 
heart hath done. I prithee, trust them 


not.” 

As he spoke, he stooped over the 
battlement, lowering his burden until 
the minstrel’s hands, grasping with bent 
fingers the outer verge of the coping- 
stone, arrested his descent ; when the 
baron, cautiously withdrawing his own 
hands, which had held the other under 
the arm-pits, left him hanging by the 
wall, his arms at full stretch, and the 
whole weight of his body sustained by 
the strength of his finger-joints. The 
terrors of the Minnesanger now re- 
turned ; he would not believe that the 
baron intended to abandon him to the 
horrors of such a situation ; he tried to 
laugh at it as another of that noble- 
man’s practical jokes, but he begged 
hard to be released ; he protested that 
he could not keep his hold—that his 
shoulders were coming out of their 
sockets—that the pain of bis fingers was 
more than any mortal could bear. The 
baron looked on, with the same equi- 
vocal countenance as before, and the 
minstrel urged his supplication with 
hope that had nothing to live upon, 
and yet would not die. At last, as he 

leaded, along with his other suffer- 
ings, the thirst that made his tongue, 
and throat, and jaws feel like burning 
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charcoal—the baron, striking his hand 
upon his thigh, exclaimed— 

“Drink, minstrel! thou shalt have 
it; ay, and I will fetch it myself, for 
I fear me there be none of my knaves 
in hearing, else would I call; but I 
will be thy servitor for this turn, as a 
penance for the fright I have given 
thee. Keep a stout heart, man; drink 
thou shalt have, if thou wilt but wait 
here till I return.” 

Nothing could equal the Minnesan- 
ger’s consternation at seeing the baron 
about to depart. With a fervour of 
supplication to which all his former 
pleadings had hardly approached, he 
besought the latter not to leave him in 
that horrible situation. He called 
heaven and earth to witness that it 
was an impossibility that he should 
keep his hold until the baron’s return, 

“ But you will never return—I know 
you will never return,” shrieked the 
wretched man. “Oh Mary, Mary! 
mother of mercy! Mary, my hope! my 
sweet, blessed lady, help me! Mary, 
Mary, help me! oh, my queen, my 
queen, where are you? where are you? 
won't you help me? mother, mother of 
mercy, won't youhelp me?” Then he 
cried again to the baron not to leave 
him—he was not thirsty at all—his 
thirst was quite gone, and indeed, in- 
deed he could not hold on all the time 
the baron would take to go down to 
the wine-cellar and come up again—it 
was a great distance—he should be 
sure to fall before the baron was half. 
way down. Then Mary was again 
appealed to, as well as the three kings 
of Koln, St. Ursula and the eleven 
thousand virgins, St. Goar, St. Gull, 
St. Boppart, St. Werner, and every 
other saint whose name had ever 
reached the banks of the Rhine. Then 
he turned once more to the baron— 

“Well, if you do go,”. pleaded he, 
“won't you make great haste? won't 
you? and will you, really, help me up 
when you come back? Will you help 
me up now ? now, before you go? I 
promise you solemnly I'll come down 
here again the moment you bid me. 
Oh do, do help me up! will you, will 
you help me up before you go &” 

“ Why, minstrel,” said the baron, “I 
should have been back ere now, hadst 
thou let ‘me go at once. It needs no 
such huge space of time to come up 
hither,as thou, methinks, should’st know 
by right recent experience. Pluck up 
thy craven heart, man. I will help 
thee up, when I return, if thou wilt but 
stay here until then; but if thou quit 
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thy post in my absence, I will keep no 
terms with thee. Fare thee well, Min- 
nesanger ; should 1 seem to thee to 
tarry, make no ceremony about coming 
down to see after me.” 

With these words the baron va- 
nished, and wound slowly down the 
staircase of the tower. Long after he 
had passed through the door that led 
in from the ramparts, the cries and 
prayers of the unfortunate Minnesanger 
continued to fall, though less and less 
sharply, upon his ears ; but it was not 
until an hour after he had turned his 
steps from the summit of the tower, 
nor until the summer twilight was be- 
ginning to lose itself in the darker 
shadows of nightfall, that a yell was 
heard that seemed to pass down the 
watch-tower’s side like the flight of a 


bodiless voice, cleaving the still-air as 
it rushed towards the ground, and 
making the crags and chasms of 
Drachenfels ring with a wild, thrilling 
response, to which the cottagers along 
the river’s windings listened with pale 
cheeks, and breath restrained, and 
fingers that mechanically traced the 
holy sign—the surest talisman against 
the Wasser-geist. To that fearful cry 
succeeded a heavy peculiar shock, that 
was heard by the warder at the castle- 
gate, with a sensation even more dis- 
agreeable than that created by the cry 
itself; and in the morning there was 
seen on the platformed rock over which 
the watch-tower hung, a bloody and 
shapeless thing—that had once been 
the Minnesanger. 


CHAP. IV. 


The baron’s first inquiry, on de- 
scending from the upper regions of his 
castle, was for the lady; but he in- 
quired for her in vain. The idea of 
escape had never entered her own 
mind, and had she been left to herself, 
her enraged lord would have found her 
standing, as if turned to stone, on the 
spot from which she had first descried 


sex and quality might claim, none was 
due to the child, who, being nothing 
but a stroller’s brat, had certainly no 
business to be born of the wife of a 
person of the baron’s consequence. 
As for the convents, the baron went 
the round of them in person, with his 
merry men clattering at his heels like 
a whole kitchen range of kettles at a 


him; but the Anderndcherinn, whose dog’s tail; and grievously forgetful is 


quick wit in a moment perceived how 
matters stood, had hurried her from 
the battlements, and with the help of 
the confessor, who was a kind old man, 
though he loved not the Minnesanger, 
had conveyed the poor lady out at a 
postern, while her husband’s train were 
settling their differences up stairs. In- 
deed it was only by putting her in 
mind of her baby, that the lady was 
roused or prevailed on to. second the 
efforts of these friends in. need for 
her safety; and truly fierce was the 
baron’s ire when, on seeking, with ven- 
geance yet unsated, the child and its 
mother, he “ found only that they were 
not to be found.” That he mounted his 
horse and scoured the country with his 
Lanzkuechts, needs hardly to be told ; 
nor necd I dwell upon the search, 
long and diligent, that was made ‘for 
the fugitives in town and tower, hamlet 
and convent, fur many and many a long 
German mile round Bonn. Suffice it 
to say, that it was all to no purpose, 
though missives were despatched to 
every castle on the Rhine, and even to 
many in the Bergstrasse, stating the 
case, and describing the parties ; and 
though the castellans, one and all, pro- 
tested, that whatever pity the lady's 


he said to have shown himself of the 
reverence due to those holy places, 
storming at the monks as if they had 
been no better than his own unsanctified 
troopers, and in one instance going so 
far as to quiz the very abbot, because 
that reverend person stood speechless 
with horror at being asked if there was 
a lady in the convent. In short, no- 
thing could have atoned for the pro- 
faneness of his doings but his being a 
crusader, a circumstance which, in his 
own opinion, was sufficient to bear him 
out, though he were to knock the 
shaven-heads of half a dozen of the 
saintliest fathers in Germany together. 
There was, indeed, a nunnery on the 
banks of the Rhine, nearly opposite to 
Bonn, at which the baron was obliged 
to be a little more polite, because a 
hundred knightly spears would have 
been laid in rest to resent the shadow 
of an affront offered to its humblest lay- 
sister. This was the convent of Villig, 
in which it was vehemently suspected 
that the lady had found refuge; but 
besides the baron's disinclination to 
provoke all the chivalry of the Rhine 
toa crusade against him, he had another 
reason for letting Villig alone ; namely, 
that if his wife was there, he was very 
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sure the Minnesanger's child was not ; 
and he had come very much into the 
opinion of his brethren in knighthood, 
that the poor baby was by much the 
fitter object of vengeance of the two. 
At length the search was given up, 
and sixteen years passed away without 
bringing to the baron’s ears any tidings 
of the objects of his ill-will. As for 
the lady, the suspicion that she was in 
Villig had grown into certainty, and 
the certainty had ceased, apparently, 
to be a matter of interest to any one 
on earth. 
and grey, and, withal, gloomy ; and 
though he seemed to find no enjoy- 
ment in society, there was nothing that 
he shunned more anxiously than to be 
one moment alone. It was observed 
that in moving through the passages 
of his castle he often looked suspiciously 
about him—that he appeared particu- 
Jarly uncomfortable unless some of his 
people walked very close behind him 
with a pretty audible tread, while at 
the same time he showed peculiar 
disinclination to be foremost in quitting 
or entering a room. Indeed, it was 
said by one of his pages, a youth who 
was, however, noted for saying rather 
more than any one else thought proper 
to believe, that on one occasion, when 
he chanced to be his master’s only 
attendant, and when the baron, evi- 
dently thinking it worse to be hind- 
most than foremost, was obliged to 
enter his sleeping-chamber without his 
customary advanced guard, while the 
page brought up the rear with a light, 
thinking he heard a singular noise in 
the far part of the room, and observing 
that his lord seemed to advance with 
hesitation, he just ventured to peep 
out by the elbow of the latter, and 


saw, distinctly, in the dusky depth of 


thechamber, a white, motionless, staring 
face, which he was sure the baron saw 
too—“ For,” said the page—his own 
cheeks growing white at the recollec- 
tion—“he turned round in a moment ; 


and though he said nothing, but just’ 


passed me by and walked out of the 
room, (and you will believe I didn’t 
stay there after him)—but, as I was 
saying, though he said nothing, and I 
believe could not have said much if he 
would, yet I knew by his look how it 
was with him, for his eye was like steel 
when it has been breathed upon, and 
his checks, and his very lips, were of a 
colour such as I never saw before— 
something between white and black, or 
asort of green, it might be, like the 
wrong side of a poplar-leaf; and he 
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tried to smile, as he made a sign to me 
to follow, but it would not do—there 
was no /ife in his face, and it was eas 
to see that death had a hold of every. 
thing but his heart.” 

“Ay, ay; a stout heart he had 
ever,” observed one of the hearers of 
this story—“it must be an ugly face 
with a vengeance, that would frighten 
the life.out of that :—but I would wager 
my Easter breakfast to a handful of 
oats, that there hung a mirror at the 
end of the room, and that the white, 
staring, ghostly face that thou sawest 
was but the copy of thine own; for, 
believe me, Franz Hazenherz, thou hast 
a countenance that none but thy friends 
will ever be frightened at.” 

Whether the grisly old lanzknecht 
who made this remark was right in his 
conjecture or not, it were hard to say ; 
but, be this as it might, it is certain 
that the very next morning the baron 
set out for Bonn, on foot and alone, 
and that his errand thither was to the 
confessional, which he was about- to 
visit for the first time since his return 
from the Holy Land. It was the 
summer-time, and- never did summer- 
day shine on a lovelier plain than that 
over which lay the route of the old 
warrior. Corn-field and vineyard lay 
round him in one sheet of soft sunny 
green, just tinged with the “bloom of 
coming ripeness ;”—orchards, covering 
many a rood of ground with their 
pleasant-seented shade, hung their mel- 
lowing fruits over his path; gentle 
and grassy hills, patched with dark 
wood, and enlivened with hamlets and 
scattered cottages, rose over the broad 
fields on the left—and on the right, 
the flower of rivers, the kingly Rhine, 
went rejoicing on his way, his waters 
glancing as they swept widely on under 
the clear June skies, and curved around 
the woody bases of the craggy and 
castled heights that frowned over their 
opposite bank. Such a scene as this 
was an antidote against all gloomy 
fancies, and the baron felt all its in- 
fluence. He felt that in that bright 
and blessing-fraught daylight, sur- 
rounded with objects that spoke only 
of gladness and plenty, and encounter- 
ing, at every step, those happy and 
handsome faces which are still to be 
seen along the Rhine-banks, and which 
well become those whose lot is so 
benignly cast, he might bid defiance 
to the Minnesanger’s ghost, or any 
ghost that ever addicted itself to late 
hours and lonely places. He felt 
humanized, too, as well as cheered, by 
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the character of goodness and peaceful 
beauty that seemed shed over every 
thing about him, and he thought of 
his many deeds of mischief and fierce 
daring, not, as formerly, with unre- 
penting pride, nor yet, as lately, with 
a gloomy and vague remorse, but with 
a feeling of quiet regret that he had 
never felt before, and which soothed 
even while it saddened him. He 
thought of the battlements of the 
watch-tower, and he wished that the 
hour which saw him alone with the 
Minnesanger in that memorable spot, 
had seen him less forgetful of mercy: 
he thought, too, of his search, so 
keenly pursued, and so. reluctantly 
abandoned, for the lady and her child, 
and he felt glad that it had not been 
successful. Then his mind turned to 
the purpose of his present visit to 
Bonn, and he rejoiced at heart when 
he thought that that day was to see his 
hand cleansed, by the church’s ab- 
solution, of the only cold blood that 
had ever stained it—the blood of the 
unfortunate Minnesanger. 

In this mood of mind the baron drew 
near to a spot which he could not pass 
without some emotion. It was the 
spot from which he had first descried 
his lady and his supplanter together 
on the ramparts of his castle. In this 
spot he had caused the shattered bones 
of the Minnesanger to be deposited, 
after they had lain for nearly a year 
at the base of the tower as they fell, 
and had been picked clean by the 
birds, the place where they lay being 
inaccessible to the wolves. It was no 
feeling of reverence to the dead that 
had induced the baron to order this 


interment, but it was merely that about 
that time—the activity of his search 
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for the fugitives having abated, and his 
thoughts beginning to be less taken up 
with other things—uncomfortable fan- 
cies had found their way into his head, 
and he did not find the neighbourhood 
of the bones conducive to a good 
night’s rest. But how little share in 
his committing these remnants of the 
minstrel to the earth was due to any 
relentings of mind, was evident from 
the very spot chosen for their recep- 
tacle ; as also by a solemn vow, with 
which he bound himself at the time of 
the unhallowed burial, that in that same 
place would he slay the child also, at 
whatever period of his life, be it soon, 
or be it late, that object of his un- 
quenchable hatred might be delivered 
into his hand. 

The baron’s heart sunk within him, 
he hardly knew why, when he remem- 
bered his vow, and a resolution was 
that moment formed in his mind, that 
his first act at the confessional of the 
cathedral of Bonn should be to re- 
nounce it, and to crave absolution from 
the curses with which he had pledged 
his soul to its fulfilment. Another re- 
solution, which he took at the same 
time, was that—that very day—what- 
ever splinters of the Minnesanger’s 
bones could be made out on opening 
the high-way grave, into which the 
had been so heathenishly huddled, 
should be removed to consecrated 
ground, and that masses should be said 
until the priests were hoarse, for the 
repose of the soul to which the said 
bones had appertained—a resolution 
which, no doubt, was prompted, in 
part at least, by the baron’s conviction 
that until the dead were at rest there 
was small hope of rest for the living. 


CHAP. V. 


Occupied with these thoughts, the 
old warrior approached the resting- 
place of the minstrel. The spot was 
overshadowed by a very old and over- 
grown thorn, about the stem of which 
grew such a thicket of bramble and 
brushwood that the grave itself was 
not visible to any one coming in the 
baron’s direction until he were close 
to it. This wild screen our penitent 
was on the point of passing, when it 
seemed to him that he heard a sound, 
sufficiently unexpected, from the other 
side. He stopped short, and for a 
moment a superstitious feeling came 
over him, but this gave way to a 
sense of vehement curiosity when he 


perceived, by the low, monotonous 
hum, broken at intervals by some- 
thing approaching to the articulation 
of a Latin word, (at least the baron 
knew it was not German,) which came 
to his ears, that some person or per- 
sons were praying at the unbenisoned 
tomb. Whocould it be? The coun- 
try people were any thing but fond 
of frequenting the place; few cared 
enough about the Minnesanger to pray 
much for the repose of his spirit ; and 
fewer still would have chosen that par- 
ticular spot to pray in. The baron 
peeped cautiously over the brambles, 
wondering at what -he heard; and, 
verily, what he saw wrought no abate- 
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ment of his wonder. A cross, rudely 
constructed of two unplaned and un- 
polished pieces of wood, bound together 
with a cord, in a sufficiently clumsy 
fashion, stood at the head of the grave ; 
and at its foot, with their backs turned 
towards the baron, were two kneeling 
figures—the one, a grey-headed friar, 
bowed almost to the ground with weight 
of years—the other, a graceful looking 
young person, whose fair hair hung in 
thick curls upon his shoulders, and 
who appeared to follow, in silence, the 
prayers which his aged companion was 
rapidly and indistinctly pouring forth 
for the departed. 

The baron had no proof that this 
latter was the Minnesanger’s son, and 
yet he could not doubt it for a mo- 
ment. The conviction operated on him 
strangely, bringing a powerful revulsion 
of feeling. It could not be said that 
his former sanguinary purpose towards 
the poor boy revived, or that he actually 
resumed the unrelinquished obligation 
of his vow; but certainly his recent 
relentings of mind became on a sudden 
far less decided, and the long habit of 
ill-will which he had cherished towards 
the individual now before him was be- 
ginning again to assert its power. 

The office was at length over, and 
the monk and his young companion 
rose from their knees. 

“Tarry here, my sou,” said the old 
man, “until my return. I will make 
what speed these old limbs will allow, 
for I would not that thou shouldst 
linger in this neighbourhood longer 
than is needful.” 

“ Father,” said the youth, “it vexeth 
my soul to hide me from the lord of 
yon castle, as if J were the felon 
manslayer that ke is. Oh, father, 
should not he tremble before me, 
rather than I before him? Which of 
us hath a father’s murder to avenge ? 
Which of us a mother’s cowardly per- 
secution? And to think that 1—J— 
should skulk here, within sight of his 
walls, within sight of that tower, by 
the side of this grave, and, with all 
around me that speaks to me of what 
I owe him, should care chiefly that 
his eye, the assassin’s eye, light not 
onme! His eye! Should not the 
sight of me blast it? Should not he 
hide his grey felon-head from mine 
eye rather? Futher, I say again, let 
me with you to the castle, not to beg 
but to claim—to demand—a hallowed 
grave for the bones of my parent ; ay, 
and to demand somewhat more—ven- 
geance for his death” -— 
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“ Boy, boy,” cried the priest, “ what 
frantic folly is this? Needs it, indeed 
that I reply to these words of unreason? 
Rest thee: be obedient, if not to me, 
yet at least to thy mother, whose 
behest thou knowest I do. Thou wilt 
be thy father’s avenger! And had he, 
then, who slew him, thinkest thou 
nothing to avenge? Enough: I go, 
not, indeed, wholly to beg, but to 
claim, for thy parent’s bones a grave 
in consecrated ground—yet not to 
claim it in thy name, poor youth! but 
in the name of holy charity and of him 
whom I serve. Be content: thou 
goest not with me. It was not to lead 
thee into the lion’s jaws that I engaged 
to thy mother.” 

The old man was turning away, 
when the youth, seizing his hand, ex- 
claimed— 

“ Hear me, father: it is not as the 
kid faces the lion, but as the hunter 
faces the crouching, dastard wolf, that 
I would face the caitiff-lord of that 
castle; but I obey. Yet hear me 
further, while I swear by that holy 
symbol which thy own hands have 
placed there, over the unblest clods 
that cover my parent’s bones”—and 
he stooped down and kissed the cross. 

“ Beware what thou swearest,” ex- 
claimed the priest. 

“I swear,” cried the youth, impe- 
tuously, “that I leave not this place 
until these bones be honoured with 
the burial of a Christian man—and, 
further, I swear that if thou speed not 
in thine errand—if yon robber re- 
fuse” 

“Stop, stop, thou hast sworn too 
much already. Most rashly hast thou 
sworn. Add not another word, I 
charge thee: I charge thee by the 
obedience thou owest as Christian man 
to God’s priest—by the obedience thou 
owest as child to parent, to thy mother 
who committed thee to me, and who 
by me forbids thee to do aught against 
him against whom she has, tlough in- 
nocently, done too much—who forbids 
thee likewise, by me, to peril that 
young life of thine, which is more to 
her than her own life” 

“ And which is less to me than a 
dog’s life,” muttered the boy, “seeing 
I lead it in shame. I obey thee, 
father, and crave your pardon for my 
rude address just now: but what I 
have sworn I have sworn, and will 
keep.” 

“ Thou hast sworn, indeed,” said the 
old man, sighing heavily ; “ and evil, I 
fear me, will come of it.” 
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With these words he turned away, 
and with hasty though feeble steps 

roceeded towards the castle, passing 
so near the place where the baron 
stood, that had not his eyes been bent 
on the ground, and his mind wholly 
absorbed in the thought of his errand, 
he must have seen that nobleman, 
who, however, saw him, and now re- 
cognised him for the old confessor, 
who had unaccountably disappeared 
at the same time with the lady and 
her child. It was some nineteen years 
since the baron had seen the old man, 
but though his head was now bowed 
down with the burden of all those 

ears, and all his movements told of 

increased and increasing infirmity, the 
face was unaltered : indeed, for the last 
five and twenty years i¢ had been 
unalterable, looking as old as it was 
well possible for a face tolook. Nine- 
teen lustres would have wrought no 
change there. 

The baron had heard much, as the 
reader will perceive, that was not in- 
tended for his ear; neither did he, as 
to the application of what he heard to 
himself, form any very striking excep- 
tion to the general rule about listeners. 
When the youth spoke, the baron 
started, such recollections rushed upon 
him at the sound of those clear, silvery 
tones. It was not very decidedly in 
the boy’s favour, however, that he, 
being the Minnesanger’s son, should 
speak with the voice of the baron’s 
wife. Yet for a moment the old 
warrior’s stern heart felt softened. It 
was, in fact, “a toss-up” whether those 
well-remembered and once so much 
loved accents were to conciliate him 
towards the speaker or to awake in 
him deadlier hatred. The matter de- 
cided the point; there was nothing 
conciliating in that; and the baron 
felt really pleased as his old favourite 
oe of vengeance begun to stir in 

is heart, and to tingle along his veins, 
and to beat, as if claiming his atten- 
tion, more and more strongly in his 
pulse, Themore the boy called names, 
the more the baron was pleased with 
him; and at the moment of the oath, 
he could hardly refrain from crying, 
“Go it,” or from cuffing the old priest 
when that reverend man interfered to 
prevent any more swearing just then. 
He would fain have heard what was to 
happen should the “ robber” refuse the 
request about to be made, more in the 
nature of a claim, it seemed, than of a 
petition, upon him, Jt was very well, 


however, as it stood, though it might 
have been better ; and no sooner was 
the good father out of sight than our 
baron stepped forward and confronted 
the boy, on whom he gazed with his 
old peculiar grim smile, fixing his eyes 
on the fair face before him until sur- 
prise and anger at so discourteous a 
demeanour coloured it with a haughty 
flush. 

“ You are uncivil, friend,” said the 
youth, sharply: “pass on your way, 
or I may be forced, as you wish, ap- 
parently, to recognise me when we 
meet again, to help your recollection 
even more effectually than this un- 
mannered perusal of my features can 
do.” 

“Good sooth, fair mistress,” said the 
baron, in a tone of mock gallantry, 
“there needeth small help to remember 
so comely a face : nevertheless, were I 
a younger gallant, I might crave, to the 
end of surer recognition, a salute of 
those dainty lips, but my time for such 
toyings hath been. Beshrew me, pretty 
one, but that boyish—I may scarce 
call it masculine—attire becometh thee 
bravely. What! I warrant me, thou 
keepest tryst here with some game- 
some page from the old towers up 
yonder, and hast put thyself in this 
trim masquerade to cheat prying eyes, 
or ’scape rude hands, if any other than 
he thou favourest should chance to 
comeinthy way. See, now, how little 
thy so promising device hath stood 
thee instead. Ah, pretty rogue! those 
fair curls, those blue eyes, those smooth 
cheeks, that slim form, will not pass for 
the qualities of a lubberly boy. I 
counsel thee to go home—to thy 
mother, pretty lass, to thy mother— 
since thy truant comes not to tryst.” 

Rage held our stripling speechless : 
at length he spoke, and then not with- 
out swearing. The baron laughed. 

“ I begin,” said he, “to suspect thou 
mayest be a ‘boy’ after all; that oath 
came out so roundly. And now, I 
bethink me, thy face hugely resembles 
that of a certain wanton woman, who 
bore a brat to a vagabond rhymer in 
these parts, it may be some sixteen 
years ago. The dog’s bones lie buried 
here,” continued the baron, spurning at 
the grave : “the female dog, as I learn, 
yet liveth, and kennelleth in too good 
a place for her, even in the religious 
house at Villich, Art thou a whelp 
of that breed ?” 

“Now, by heaven, foul slanderer! 
thou shalt wash out thy base words 
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with the blood of thy false heart. My 
mother (that I should name her to 
ears like thine!) is a most pure and 
unhappy lady, most unlike the drab 
that brought thee forth, and as for my 
father” 

“And as for thy father?—come, 
why dost thou stop? Hast nothing 
to say of thy father? Though, sooth 
to say, I suspect I could myself give 
the latest intelligence of him. Boy, 
knowest thou I was thy father’s most 
oer. friend. Alas! to me were 
ris last words spoken. My arms were 
the last that supported him. My eyes 
were the last that his eyes met. It 
was a moving scene, i’ faith. I had 
some trouble with him, but I took it 
willingly. I charged myself with his 
burial, too: had him buried here.” 

During this speech the boy grew 
paler and paler, and his eyes were 
fixed with a strange lustreless glare 
on the buron’s. At that moment he 
looked like the unhappy Minnesanger 
while sitting beneath the parapet of 
the tower, before the baron’s chirurgery 
had recalled him to sensation. But it 
was the deadly inspiration of revenge, 
not the stupor of fear, that had pos- 
session of the Minnesanger’s son. He 
drew the sword, apparently more a 
thing of ornament than of offence or 
defence, that was at his side. “Draw,” 
he said, in a piercing whisper ; and as 
the baron, perhaps with some return 
of his remorseful feelings, delayed to 
obey, he smote him smartly with the flat 
of his sword, first on one cheek, then 
on the other, whispering, in the same 
piercing tone, as he struck, “ Liar! 
coward!” then, with a sharper stroke 
on the mouth, he screamed out, in 
tones of agony, as if he felt how 
terribly the blow he now gave the 
baron recoiled on himself, “ Cuckold! 
cuckold! cuckold!” There scarcely 
needed this: the baron’s sword was in 
his hand, and scarce half a dozen 
passes been made before his vow was 
accomplished ; the Minnesanger’s son 
was slain on the grave of his futher. 

What boots it to tell how the old 
confessor came hastening back,—ha\- 
ing, indeed, not got so far as to be out 
of hearing of the clashing swords,— 
and how his words awakened the baron 
to keener remorse than that under 
which he had issued from his castle 
that morning; or why go now into 
details of the escape and bringing up 
of the boy—how he had been burried, 
with his nurse, on board a small vessel 
even then on her voyage down the 


Rhine, and got into the Low Coun. 
tries, and thence into France—how 
he had been conveyed to a convent 
of the order to which the old confessor 
belonged— placed, with the young 
Andernacherinn, in the house of one 
of the vassals of the convent until he 
was of an age to be taken under the 
tuition of the holy fathers, from which, 
having completed his twelfth year, he 
assed into the retinue of a neighbour- 
ing seigneur, amongst. whose followers 
he was received as the orphan of a 
noble but fallen house—how his nurse 
had told him just so much of the 
history of his parents as to satisfy 
him that they had been the most 
ill-used lady and gentleman in the 
world, and the baron a mere butcher- 
ing villain—how he had had continual 


letters from his mother, but had never 
seen her until the day before that of 
his rencontre with the baron, when the 
two passions of pity and revenge took 
entire possession of his soul? Is not 
our story long enough without dilating 
further on these things? Rests now 
no more to be said save that a fair 
stone-cross rose, in a few days, on the 
spot whereon that young blood was 
shed, and that the evening of the day 
on which the structure was completed, 
the passing bell of the convent of 
Villich announced the departure of the 
soul of a sister, who, death-smitten 
from the hour wherein the death of 
the boy came to her ears, had yet, as 
it were, refused to die until that tribute 
were paid to the memory of what she 
had held most precious. The cross 
stands to this day, and is named Die 
Hochkreulz bey Bonn. 

The baron had the remains of the 
Minnesanger removed to consecrated 
ground, and deposited in one sepulchre 
with those of the boy. The old con- 
fessor, now reinstated in the castle, 
laid it on him as a penance to spend 
the hour of nightfall, once in each 
month, on the top of the watch-tower, 
where, it was said, the minstrel’s ghost 
used regularly to come, in a state of 
what the “ free and enlightened” would 
call “immortal smash,” and stay with 
him for company. ‘The baron also 
Jaid on himself a penance of his own. 
He was getting into years, and had 
oh ser himself that the evening of 
iis life should be given to repose, 
but his conscience, he found, would 
not suffer him to take his ease while 
his victim yet walked, a disconsolate 
ghost, above ground. He therefore 
returned to ¢he road, and pursued his 
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cld calling with more than the in- 
dustry of former days, scrupulously 
devoting whatever of the proceeds 
could be spared from the demands 
of larder and cellar, and wage of re- 
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tainers and such-like needful expenses, 
to the panies of masses for the re- 


pose of the soul of the prosy Minne- 
sanger. 


DR. MAUNSELL ON POLITICAL MEDICINE.* 


Pouticat Mepicine.—lIs there not 
here some error—some hallucination on 
the part of the learned doctor? What 
have pleurisy, sore throat, or fever to do 
with politics ? Where is the relation be- 
tween setting a broken limb and Lord 
Melbourne's amotion from office ? In 
one word, what has medicine to do with 

olitics ? Such was the question we 
cord put by one of the most extensive 
medical practitioners in this metropolis, 
when he heard the words medicine 
and politics used in juxta-position, 
If such then was the case with an 
adept, we may well suppose that the 
profane amongst our readers will be still 
more puzzled at the apparently incon- 
gruous words which denote the subject 
of Dr. Maunsell’s lucubrations, and we 
shall therefore endeavour to show that 


there isa real and most important con- 
nection between medical science and 
the political well-being of every civilised 
people. With the politics of party 
strife, with the restless struggling of 
faction for power, medicine indeed has 
nothing to do. Those things are of the 
earth, earthy. The politics to which 
medicine is related are of a purer, a 
loftier kind, they preside over the phy- 
sical and moral welfare of entire na- 
tions. They aim at conferring the 
“mens sana in corpore sano,” on the 
greatest possible nuinber of individuals 
in any given community. In this con- 
sists the essential character of political 
medicine. By this it is distinguished 
from those humbler and more vulgar 
applications of medical science, which 
yet are inseparable from, but subservi- 
ent to, political medicine. Political 
medicine consists then in the application 
of medical knowledge to the well-being 
of communities ; and the grey-haired 
practitioner who asked “what has 
medicine to do with politics?” was, 
despite his half century of experience, 
but a tyro in his heart. 

It is the vulgar—the prevalent idea, 
that the province of medicine is limited 
to the observation and cure of disease. 
Few even suspect, still fewer rightly 
appreciate, its intimate and vastly more 


important relation to social organisation. 
The alleviation of individual suffering 
would undoubtedly, were it the only at- 
tribute of medicine, be a sufficiently 
important one, to elevate it to the 
rank of the most beautiful and use- 
ful of human sciences. But Cicero's 


expression “ Homines ad deos nulla se 
proprius accedunt quam salutem homi- 
nibus dando,” would be but imperfectly 
applicable to the healing art, were its 
functions limited to the removal of ac- 
tually existing disease ; it has a still 
nobler duty to perform in aiming at the 
preservation of health by obviating the 
causes of its derangements ; and when- 
ever this object is attained, medicine is 
elevated from the rank of a private to 
that of a public benefactor. 

This preventive function then isa 
second grand element, which must be 
rightly understood before we can fully 
estimate the importance of political me- 
dicine. Political medicine should be 
thesanatory guardian of the masses, and 
in the existing state of society, the great 
pee is or should be to preserve the 
health of the people, by checking the 
prevalence of disease, as any measures 
of sanatory relief that can be adopted 
when disease has actually made its in- 
vasion, must, from the nature of things, 
be of necessity partial and incomplete. 
We shall in the sequel fiad too abun- 
dant, too melancholy proof of this 
position. 

Medicine most probably originated 
in efforts to preserve health, by regula- 
ting diet, exercise, and those numerous 
physical and moral agents to whose 
influence we are constantly subjected, 
and which become more complex and 
numerous in p-oportion as civilization 
advances. Be this as it may, the pre- 
servation of the public health through 
the instrumentality of legislation formed 
part of the social system among civilized 
nations of the most remote antiquity. 
We find in the levitical law precepts 
condescending to the minutest details, 
having the preservation of health for 
their-object, and enforced by the sanc- 
tion of divine authority. The hygienic 
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regulations of the Grecian republics are 
familiar to every general reader. And 
though among the Romans the preser- 
vation of health was less minutely re- 
gulated by law, it was yet superintended 
with a care unknown in modern legis- 
lation. We need but appeal in proof 
of this assertion to their gymnasia, 
their public baths, their magnificent 
system of sewerage, and their still 
more splendid und costly public works 
for ensuring an abundant supply of water 
to the inhabitants of their towns, under- 
takings which even still in many instan- 
ces, confer inestimable benefits on the 
existing generation, and are living evi- 
dence of the great importance attached 
by the Roman authorities to the main- 
tenance of the public health, and of the 
wise and practical methods which they 
adoptedto ensure it. Didspace permit, 
we mightfurtherillustratetheir provident 
watchfulness over the public health, by 
adducing a celebrated example of salu- 
brity being conferred on the inhabitants 
of an entire town by a judicious change 
in its locality. Buta still more remark- 
able fact implying indeed a most ad- 
vanced state of the science of preserv- 
ing the health of communities is afforded 
by the sanatory condition of the Ro- 
man troops, whether on naval or mili- 
tary service. We do notread that then, 
as in modern times, whole armies were 
disabled by disease, and that expedi- 
tions involving the honour, safety, nay, 
even the very existence of a nation, 
were frustrated by ravages of disease, 
incident on the ignorance or neglect of 
preventive medicine. 

In the present day we hear so much 
of the march of intellect, we know so 
much of the progress that has been 
made by human science generally, and 
by practical medicine, in common with 
other departments of knowledge, that 
it might naturally be anticipated, that 
political medicine had participated in 
that onward course, which, whether for 
ultimate good or evil, so peculiarly 
marks the present era. And this anti- 
cipation would seem the more reason- 
able, inasmuch as political medicine be- 
ing as it were a creation of civilization, 
increases in importance, and becomes 
the more useful and necessary, precisely 
in the proportion that population aug- 
ments, and that our social condition 
and state of civilization become more 
complex and refined. A short exami- 
nationjof facts, however, will soon con- 
vince us that matters are situated in a 
way far different from that in which we 
might naturally expect to find them. 
The truth is that political medicine has 


well nigh fallen into neglect and desue. 
tude. We find indeed its name and 
shadow interwoven with customs and 
laws constituting the very essence of 
our civil and personal liberty, or pro. 
fessing to guarantee the physical wel. 
fare of both the community and the 
individual : but it is only the name and 
shadow that are there, marrow, pith, 
and substance are well nigh gone, and 
only enuugh remains to make us regret 
what might be. 

It is by no means our intention to 
enter into a history of state medicine, 
for by this name the branch of science 
in question is most familiarly known. 
But we shall briefly examine a few of 
its most important applications, which 
will exemplify on the one hand the in- 
calculable benefits that it actually has 
conferred on the human race, and on 
the other the terrible evils which are 
allowed to exist from its being imper. 
fectly administered or even utterly 
neglected. 

Indisputably, the greatest triumph 
that preventive medicine has hitherto 
achieved consists in the discovery of 
vaccination, a discovery which has be- 
come interwoven with the social policy 
of every civilized community, and whose 
practice is even enforced by the legis- 
lature of every European nation except 
the one which gave it birth. In England 
consequently vaccination has never ac- 
complished the full measure of good 
which it might have produced, for its 
protective tendency has been con- 
stantly marred by perverse ignorance, 
unchecked by any efficient legislation, 
assiduously labouring to perpetuate the 
deadliest scourge of the human race, 
by an obstinate persistence in the prac- 
tice of inoculation. But notwithstand- 
ing such a disadvantage, vaccination 
has even in England produced such 
results, that, to use Dr. Maunsell’s 
words, “It cannot but serve our hearts 
to contemplate their magnitude, and to 
endeavour to appreciate the greatness 
of the blessing which Jenner was the 
fortunate instrument of conferring on 
his species.” 

We shall let Dr. Maunsell himself 
recount a few, and but a few, of those 
results :— 


« From an examination of the London 
bills of mortality, during a period of forty- 
two years, Dr. Jurin found, that one in 
fourteen of all who were born died of 
small-pox; by Frank, Siissmilch, and 
Black, the general mortality of the human 
race from this disease was estimated at 
about eight or nine per cent. Duvillard 
states, that of 100 born, only four reached 
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the age of thirty without undergoing 
small-pox, and that the mortality among 
adults affected was one in seven or eight, 
but among infants so much as one in three. 
For the purpose of comparing the effects 
of small-pox inoculation, and of vaccina- 
tion, with the unchecked effects of natural 
small-pox, Sir G. Blane has constructed, 
from the bills of mortality, four tables of 

iods of fifteen years each, showing the 
ratio borne by the mortality of small- 

x to the total mortality. These are 
as follow :—in the first period, which was 
that immediately preceding the introduc- 
tion of small-pox inoculation, 

«From 1706 to 1720, the proportion 
was one in 12.7 or 78 in 1000. In the 
second and third periods, when inoculation 
had made considerable progress, the pro- 

ortions were, 

« From 1745 to 1759, 1 in 11.2 or 89 
in 1000. From 1784 to 1798, 1 in Il 
or 90 in 1000. 

«In the fourth period, when vaccina- 
tion had been some yearsin use : 

« From 1804 to 1818, only 1 in 18.9 
or 53 in 1000. 

« By calculations founded upon these 
tables, Sir G. Blane has estimated the 
saving of lives, during the latter fifteen 
years, in London alone, at 23,134, a re- 
sult very gratifying, but still alloyed by 
the reflection, that it is buta fragment of 
the good that might have been done, 
were it not for our own almost national 
caprice, and childish refusal of the slight 
constraint upon personal liberty that 
would accrue from the legal enforcement 
of vaccination. From Sweden, for ex- 
ample, where the authority of govern- 
ment is interposed in favour of the mea- 
sure, we are favoured with the following 
interesting document : 

“In the year 1779 small-pox destroyed 
15,000 persons; 1784, 12,000; 1800, 
_ 1801, 6,000; 1822, 11; 1823, 

“Tn Prussia also, (according to Dr. 
Casper), the most marked advantages have 
followed the introduction of vaccination. 
In the years 1820 and 1821, the deaths 
from small-pox were 3137 in a population 
of twenty-three millions, making one in 
7204 inhabitants. In Berlin alone, the 
average annual number of deaths from 
small-pox during the twenty years pre- 
ceding 1802, was 472; during twenty 
years succeeding 1802, it was 175; since 
1812 it amounted only to 50; since 1817, 
to 12; and in 1821 and 1822, there was 
only one death from this cause in each 
year. During the ten years preceding 
1823, the deaths from small-pox, com pared 
to every 1000 births, were as nine; 
before the introduction of cow-pox, they 
were as eighty-three ; whence it would ap- 
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pear, that seventy-four lives in every 1000 
were preserved by vaccination.” 


We are indebted to an individual for 
the advantages of vaccination, and from 
the nature of the subject this seems quite 
natural. But there is something asto- 
nishing in the fact, that the discovery of ~ 
the means of PRESERVING THE HEALTH 
OF SEAMEN—a discovery which Dr. 
Maunsell justly considers as scarcely of 
less importance than that of vaccination, 
should have been made and brought al- 
most to perfection by the efforts of one 
man—one too not belonging to the 
medical profession. 

Few of our readers probably have 
any the remotest suspicion of how la- 
mentable was the condition of the sea- 
service, with respect to the health of 
seamen, even within a few years, and 
that not merely in the merchant ser- 
vice, but in“ England’s right arm,” the 
navy. 

The following extract from Dr. 
Maunsell’s discourse, will sufficiently 
illustrate the frightful extent of the 
evil, and also serve to convince the 
most incredulous of the important rela- 
tions that exist between preventive 
medicine, and the very highest consi- 
derations that can occupy the statesman 
and the legislature :— 


‘« History,’ says Blane, ‘supplies us 
with many instances of naval expeditions 
that have been entirely frustrated by the 
force of disease alone.’ Among these 
may be mentioned that to Carthagena, in 
1741 ; that of the French, under D’An- 
ville, in 1746; and that of the same nation 
to Louisburgh, in 1757. But, let us 
come a little closer, and see, even in com- 
paratively well ordered expeditions, of 
almost our own time, what has been the 
exact state of matters in thisrespect. In 
Lord Rodney's fleet, in the year 1780-81, 
‘there died in the course of 12 months, 
on board of ships, 715 seamen and marines, 
of whom only 59 died in battle and of 
wounds; there died in the same time, in 
hospitals, 862; so that out of 12,109men, 
which is the sum total of the compliment 
of twenty ships of the line, there have 
perished, in one year, 1577, that is, nearly 
every seventh man.’ Again, in 1790, we 
find the loss on board three convict ships, 
on their voyage to New South Wales, 
was as follows: in the Surprise, 42 men ; 
in the Scarborough, 68 men; and in the 
Neptune, 151 men, 11 women, and two 
children, the total being 274 souls, a mor- 
tality which, Mr. Montgomery Martin 
justly remarks, is strikingly contrasted 
with the present healthiness - convict 
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ships, Mr. Surgeon Cunningham having 
made four voyages to the colony, and 
carried out about 400 male and female 
convicts, without losing an individual. 
The state of matters appears even more 
frightful when we come to inquire into the 
mortality from particular diseases, Sir 
Richard Hawkins states, that in twenty 
years, during which he used the sea, he 
could give an account of 10,000 mariners 
who were consumed by the scurvy alone. 
It is to be recollected, that this officer was 
not in the habit of sailing with large 
fleets, so that his sphere of observation 
must have been comparatively limited. 
Again, we find in Commodore Anson's 
ship, the Centurion, this formidable dis- 
ease so reduced a crew of about 400 or 500 
men, in the space of three months, that 
* the lieutenant could muster no more than 
two quarter-masters, and six fuoremast 
men, capable of working.’ The fate of 
this entire squadron is, indeed, a melancho- 
ly example of the perils of the sea-service 
during the last century. The united 
crews of the five men-of-war and the 
sloop composing it, amounted, in Septem- 
ber, 1740, when it sailed from England, 
to 1980 men; of these, two, the Severn 
and Pearl, put back, and the Wager was 
lost; if we deduct the crews of these 
three vessels, amounting te 710, we have 
a balance of 1270 men to be accounted 
for. In April, 1743, that is, in two years 
and seven months, the consolidated rem- 
nant, mustered on board the Centurion, 
only amounted to 204 individuals; the 
great majority of the remainder having 
fallen victims to disease.” 


To this statement we may add—forit 
is only by cumulating the argument that 
the importance of the subject can be 
sufficiently enforced—that in the first 
year of the American war 6064 men 
were sent ashore from the channel fleet 
to hospital within four months ; and on 
another occasion, after a cruise of but 
ten weeks, 2,500 men were brought in- 
to port ill of scurvy. 

Such was the frightful condition of 
the health of seamen only a few years 
since. But the mighty agency of pre- 
ventive medicine intervened, and what 
has been the result? The channel 
fleet which blockaded Brest under 
Lord St. Vincent in 1800, consisted of 
twenty-four ships of the line, and kept 
the sea from the 27th May till the 28th 
September, without one of them being in 
port—without the men having a single 
neal of fresh meat—and without sending 
more than sixteen men to hospital. Dr. 
Maunsell refers to the narratives of the 
Polar expeditions, as instances in point, 
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perhaps even more surprising, if all the 
circumstances of the case be taken into 
consideration. Thus, “in Sir E, Pay. 
ry’s third voyage, in 1824-25, but one 
man died out of two crews of 122 men, 
during a voyage of eighteen months ; 
and in which one of the ships was lost,” 
In fact, the improvement in the health 
of seamen has been such, that Dr, 
Maunsell is fully borne out in stating 
that “ we now have vessels of all kinds 
and sizes, constantly traversing every 
quarter of the globe, and enduring se. 
vere hardships, yet exhibiting a smaller 
mortality than proportionate communities 
on land.” 


The true philanthropist, will in. 
quire, to whom is it that we are in. 
debted for such incalculably valuable 
results. We shall let Dr. Maunsell an. 
swer the inquiry : 


«“ The work was fairly commenced in 
1776, when the Royal Society awarded 
the Copley medal for what Sir John 
Pringle touchingly describes as a ‘con. 
cise, an artless, and an incontested relation 
of the means by which, under divine 
favour, Captain Cook, with a company 
of 118 men, performed a voyage of three 
years and eighteen days, throughout all 
climates, from 52° North to 71° South, 
with the loss of only one man by sickness,’ 
* * * To Captain Cook’s acquaintance 
with Politica] Medicine, Great Britain 
and the world owe those inestimable ad- 
vantages, which, as he himself propheti- 
cally anticipated, have made ‘his voyage 
remarkable in the opinion of every bene- 
volent person,’ Into the particulars of 
the manner in which he sought out and 
removed, or warded off the causes of dis- 
ease, it would be out of place to enter 
here; the few pages of his own work, 
and of Pringle’s celebrated discourse, in 
which they are detailed, will well repay 
the trouble of a careful perusal, and, in- 
deed, contain more medical knowledge 
than many portly volumes boasting a 
more strictly professional origin. Cook’s 
claim to the honours of medicine possessed 
no academic sanction, but, in judgment 
and in knowledge he was a true physi- 
cian. In no other hands has the healing 
art been made the instrument of greater 
benefits to mankind than in his; and, 
truly, he has had a noble reward—genera- 
tions of court physicians, and other 
traffickers in the art of healing, have ari- 
sen, passed away, and been forgotten : but 
in what civilized land is not the name of 
Cook—the preserver of the health of sea- 
men—familiar as a household world 2?” 


An inquiry into the health of the 
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* Jand forces, would lead us to results 
scarcely less interesting than the fore- 
ing ; we can, however, but glance at 
the subject. It were needless to give 
a detail of armies crippled, and expedi- 
tions frustrated by the ravages of dis- 
ease. The deplorable result of the 
Walcheren expedition, attended with 
the loss of 4,000 British soldiers from 
sickness; and the still more recent exam- 
le of the decimation of the British 
egion at Vittoria from the same cause, 
must be familiar to our readers. It is 
ratifying, however, to know that the 
Ceorere of pestilence are not necessa- 
rily superadded to the horrors of war ; 
and limited as we are for space, we can- 
not refrain from inserting the following 
extract from Sir George Bullingall’s 
work on mc! Surgery ; and we do 
so the more willingly, because of the 
irrefragable evidence it affords of the 
surpassing merits of the British army 
surgeons, a set of men the most merito- 
rious, and the worst requited that ever 
served an ungrateful country, Sir 
George Ballingall observes :— 


« The gallant army which lately served 
in the peninsula, though in many instances 
exposed to fruitful sources of disease, and 
sometimes suffering severely from it, was 
kept for years together in a state of effi- 
ciency which enabled it repeatedly to con- 
quer, and ultimately to triumph over a 
brave and determined enemy. That much 
of this efficiency was due to the zeal and 
ability which directed the medical con- 
cerns of that army, I hold the following 
fact to be abundant proof. During the ten 
months, from the siege of Burgos to the 
battle of Vittoria, inclusive, the total 
number of sick and wounded which passed 
through the hospitals was, 95,348. By 
the unremitting exertions of Sir James 
M‘Grigor, and the medical staff under 
his orders, the army took the field prepa- 
ratory to the battle, with a sick list under 
5,000. For twenty successive days it 
marched towards the enemy, and in less 
than one month after it had defeated 
him, mustered within thirty men as strong 
as before the action; and this too with- 
out reinforcements from England, the 
ranks having been recruited by convales- 
cents,” 


The last example we shall adduce— 
alas! almost the last example we can 
adduce—of the beneficial results arising 
from a wise application of state me- 
dicine, is afforded in the sanatory con- 
dition of juils at the present day, as 
contrasted with that which formerly 
obtained, We must assume that our 
readers are acquainted with the deplo- 
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rable state of these institutions in for- 
mer times. The celebrated black assizes 
at Oxford—the sessions of 1750 at 
the Old Bailey, and numerous more re- 
cent instances, almost popularly known, 
sufficiently exemplify how lamentable 
was that state of things, in attempting 
to ameliorate which a Howard sacriv 
ficed his life, 


“ Even at present,” Dr, Maunsell re- 
marks, ‘‘ the mortality in the prisons of 
some countries is very remarkable. In 
the depit de Mendicité of St. Denis, 
at Paris, the annual mortality in 1815-18, 
has been stated by M. Villerme, to be 
nearly one in three of every prisoner ad- 
mitted. In the other prisons of Paris, 
the ordinary rate of deaths is, about one 
in twenty-three annually. Now, in Eng- 
land, according to Dr. B. Hawkins, the 
average annual mortality, in the King’s 
Bench and Fleet prisons, ranges between 
one in fifty and one in fifty-five; and in 
the prisons of Dublin the following state- 
ment, which has been kindly furnished me 
by my friend Dr. Harty, shows a vastly 
lower rate of mortality : — 


The tota) number of deaths, in the fuur 
criminal prisons of Dublin, during the 28 
years from 1811 
amounted to e . . 

The total number of committals, in the same 


to 1838, inclusive, 
147 


period, was ° ° ‘ - 92,000 
The total number of deaths, in the two 

debtor's prisons, during the twenty-eight 

years from 181] to 1838 inelusive, was . 69 
The total number of committals, during ‘ 

the same period, was ° ° - 41,000 


“ These results, in themselves-highly 
creditable to the able medical officers of 
these establishments, (Dr. Harty and 
Mr. Read,) when placed in contrast with 
similar matters in former years and in 
other countries, as shown above, furnish 
additional and irresistible evidence of the 
importance, to the whole mass of the com- 
munity, of the study of Political Medi- 
cine. Without it, the penal institutions of 
the country would be now, as they were 
so lately asin the days of Howard, not the 
means of punishing crime and reclaiming 
criminals, but the instruments for spread- 
ing pestilence and death ‘throughout the 
land.” 


We must now, however, contemplate 
the other side of the picture. Our ca- 
talogue of the conquests of state medi- 
cine (in these countries at least) is 
exhausted. To use Dr. Maunsell’s fan- 
guage, “we have hitherto adduced 
instances in which, medicine acting in 
her highest character, has been the in- 
strument of conferring great and last- 
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ing benefits on mankind, and triumphed 
over some of the ills to which humanity 
is liable. It shall now be our duty to 
direct attention to other subjects with- 
in her proper dominion, in which, if she 
has not hitherto achieved such signal 
victories, the failure has been less on 
account of her own want of power, than 
because of her energies not having been 
directed with sufficient force and autho- 
<< their object.” 
hen we come to deal with the sub- 
jects which properly fall within the 
province of state medicine, but with re- 
spect to which its application has been 
either utterly neglected, or most im- 
ayes ly administered, we are absolute- 
y embarrassed with the number and 
magnitude of the topics which force 
themselves upon our attention. The 
uarantine laws and their administra- 
tion. The law of lunacy, and the cus- 
tody ofthe insane. The sanatory con- 
dition of emigrants. The effects of the 
factory system on the infant population 
of Great Britain. The halts that 
prevail in coroner's courts. The main- 
tenance and medical relief of the poor. 
The staying of contagion, and removal 
of the causes of endemic diseases. 
Such are a few of the important a 
tical questions which our rulers have 


mismanaged to a scarcely conceivable 
extent, in consequence of having ne- 
glected to provide a well-regulated sys- 
tem of state medicine, a neglect which 
has produced an amount of human mi- 
sery and suffering beyond all calcula- 


tion. It were vain to attempt, at pre- 
sent, even the most superficial exami- 
nation of all these subjects ; we must 
limit ourselves to briefly adducing one 
or two examples in support of our posi- 
tion ; and these examples shall be se- 
lected, not as being the most glaring, 
but as being those with which our read- 
ers may probably be most familiar, or, 
at least, will most easily understand, and 
thence more fully appreciate. 

From the account we have given of 
the perfection that has been attained in 
the art of preserving the health of sea- 
men, and from the remarkably low rate 
of mortality on board the convict ships 
pending a voyage, frequently of more 
than three months’ duration, the convicts 
too, throughout this protracted resi- 
dence on board ship being necessarily 
subjected to restraints far from being the 
most conducive to health. From all this, 
we repeat, it might reasonably be anti- 
cipated that such regulations would 
have been adopted as must ensure to 
the emigrants to our colonies a similar 
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immunity from disease and suffering, 
It cannot be pleaded, that government 
were not called on to interfere ; that 
emigration, being a matter of private 
speculation, it should be left to private 
enterprise to work out its details. Such 
a plea cannot be put in, for emigration 
has notoriously been, to a great extent, 
not a matter of private speculation, 
but an engine of state policy, devised, 
or at least applied to rid these countries 
of a portion of their suberabundant po. 
pulation ; and, furthermore, govern. 
ment did interfere—acts were passed 
by the legislature, with the professed 
object of guaranteeing health to the 
emigrants, so far as that object could 
be attained by sanatory regulations, 
These acts were, perhaps, worse than 
useless, inasmuch as they, probably, too 
often encouraged the emigrants to 
neglect inquiries aud precautions which 
might have been adopted, had they not 
appeared superfluous, in consequence 
of the interference of government, 
But let us leave speculation, and come 
to facts. What has actually been the 
sanatory condition of the emigrants to 
our North American possessions within 
the last few years? For, so culpably 
has this most important matter been 
neglected, that it is only with respect 
to the last few years that we have any 
the slightest authentic information on 
the subject. 

During the last nine years, 263,089 
emigrants passed to Canada from Great 
Britain and Ireland. And what has 
been the amount of paternal care be- 
stowed by the mother country on up- 
wards of a quarter of a million of her 
children, over whose welfare, be it ob- 
served, she professed to preside? Let 
us hear an official authority on the sub- 
ject. 


“Dr. Mornin, a gentleman of high 
professional and personal character, in- 
specting physician of the port of Quebec, 
and Commissioner of the Marine and 
Emigrant Hospital, says, ‘I am almost 
at a loss to describe the state in which the 
emigrants frequently arrived. With a 
few exceptions, the state of the ships was 
quite abominable ; so much so, that the 
harbour-master’s boatmen had no difli- 
culty, at the distance of a gun-shot, either 
when the wind was favourable, or in a 
dead calm, in distinguishing, by the odour 
alone, a crowded emigrant ship. I have 
known so many as from thirty to forty 
deaths to have taken place in the course 
of a voyage from typhus fever on board 
of a ship containing from 500 to 600 
passengers. And, within six weeks alter 
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the arrival of some vessels, and the landing 
of the passengers at Quebec, the hospital 
has received upwards of 100 patients at 
different times from among them.’” 

Again, Dr. Skey says, ; 

« Upon the arrival of emigrants in the 
river, a great number of sick have landed, 
A regular importation of contagious dis- 
ease into this country has annually taken 

lace. That disease originated on board 
ship, and was occasioned, I should say, 
by bad management, in consequence of 
the ships being ill-found, ill-provisioned, 
over-crowded, and ill-ventilated. I should 
say that the mortality during the voyage 
has been dreadful.” 


Have things been ameliorated since 
the amended passengers’ act of 1835 ? 
Hear Dr. Poole’s testimony in 1837, 
during which year upwards of 22,000 
arrived in Canada. 

« The destitution or shortness of pro- 
visions, combined with dirt and bad ven- 
tilation, had invariably produced fevers of 
a contagious character, and occasioned 
some deaths on the passage; and, from 
such vessels, numbers, varying from 
twenty to ninety each vessel, had been 
admitted to hospital, with contagious 
fevers, immediately on their arrival. I 
attribute the whole evil to defective ar- 
rangements. * ® * The captain tells 
the emigrants the passage will be made in 
three weeks or a month, and they need 
not lay in provisions for any longer pe- 
riod, well knowing that the average pas- 
sage is six weeks, and that it often ex- 
tends to eight or nine weeks. When the 
emigrants’ stores are exhausted, the cap- 
tain, who has laid in a stock for the pur- 
pose, obliges them to pay often as much 
as 400 per cent. on the cost price, for the 
means of subsistence, and thus robs the 
poor emigrant of his last shilling, Such 
cases are of frequent occurrence, even 
down to the present year. . . 
Parish emigrants are usually at the mercy 
of the captain or mate, who serve out the 
provisions, and who frequently put the 
emigrants on short allowance, soon after 
their departure. ° . Often, 
the agents only muster the passengers on 
deck, inquire into the quantity of provi- 
sions, and, in some cases, require them to 
be produced, when, occasionally the same 
bag of meal, or other provisions, was 
shown as belonging to several persons, in 
succession, ° ° ° Very few 
of these vessels have on board a sufficient 
quantity of water. e ° . 
That part of the law, which regulates the 
height between decks of emigrant ships, 
is frequently evaded in the smaller class 
of vessels, by means of a false deck, some 
distauce below the beams, bringing the 
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passengers nearly in contact with the 
damp ballast, pressing them into the nar- 
row part of the ship, and the beams taking 
an important part of the room allotted to 
them by law. It is quite impossible such 
fittings should escape observation in the 
hour of departure, if that part of the 
vessel intended for emigrants be visited, 
° . ° + The medical superin- 
tendence on board vessels, obliged by the 
passengers’ act to carry a surgeon, is very 
defective. The majority of such persons 
called surgeons, are unlicensed students and 
apprentices, Or APOTHECARIES’ SHOPMEN, 
without sufficient medical knowledge to 
be of any service to the emigrants, either 
for the prevention or cure of diseases, 
On board a ship, the knowledge and the 
means of preventing disease in such a situa- 
tion is the first requisite in a medical man, 
and in this the medical superintendents are 
lamentably deficient. It is not much bet- 
ter as to the cure of diseases, I boarded 
a ship last year, of which the captain and 
three passengers had their limbs bandaged 
for supposed fractures, which, upon exa- 
mination, I found were only simple 
strains or bruises. On examining the 
captain’s arm, I said there had been no 
fracture. The surgeon, so called, replied, 
‘ L assure you, the Tibia and Fibula are 
both broken!’ It happens that the Tibia 
and Fibula are bones of the leg.”——Re- 
port onthe Affairs of British North Ame- 
rica from the Earl of Durham, p. 85, et 
seq.” 

We had marked for extract, from 
Appendix A. of the above Report, 
passages, giving even an infinitely more 
deplorable picture of sufferings to which 
the emigrants are too often subjected, 
but what we have transcribed must 
suffice. All this, it will be recollected, 
happened during a voyage of but five 
weeks on the average. The means by 
which these evils might have been ob- 
viated were perfectly well known, and 
have been, for years, reduced to daily 
practice. The defect was an adminis- 
trative one—sanatory functions, me- 
dical functions, were confided to half- 
pay and custom-house officers, who 
could not appreciate the nature or im- 
portance of the duties they were called 
on to perform. 

The construction, and, still more, 
the administration of the acts recently 
passed for the relief of the destitute 
poor in Great Britain and Ireland, 
afford, perhaps, the most melancholy 
example we could adduce of the fatal 
results necessarily ensuing from ne- 
glecting to apply political medicine to 
matters legitimately within its province. 
We shall not enter into all the sicken- 
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ing details, but shall content ourselves 
with doing little more than briefly enu- 
merating some few of those obvious 
errors of the system, which lie, as it 
were, upon the surface. 

The avowed object of the amended 
poor law act of England was, to reduce 
to a minimum the number of paupers 
supported by a state provision, and to 
similarly lessen the cost of maintaining 
such of the destitute as should continue 
chargeable on the country; and, with 
this object we do not quarrel, provided 
that it were legitimately worked out. 
The administration of this law was en- 
trusted to three gentlemen ; the capa- 
cities of two of whom seems limited 
to acting the parts of recipients of 
salary, or of transferring that salary, 
with the titular appellation of Poor Law 
Commissioner, to a son. The third, 
Mr. Nicholls, is the brains-carrier of 
the commission, and is, we must say, 
aman singularly overrated. He is a 
man of but a single idea; that one 
idea, a stolen one, and hugged with all 
the fondness of unlawfully acquired 
property. He is, however, utterly 
destitute of that flexibility of mind which 
occasionally enables a man of one idea 
to accommodate himself, within certain 
limits, to a diversity of circumstances, 


and altogether divested of that grasp 
of intellect which would enable him to 
formulate his single idea, so as to 
comprehend the greatest possible num- 


ber of probable cases. His intellect 
is not comprehensive, but narrow— 
not flexible, but rigid ; arigidity, how- 
ever, not of that masculine kind which 
indicates strength, but which rather 
implies the harshness that would qualify 
its possessor to be mate of a slaver, or 
overseer of an iron gang. 

We shall, in order to economise our 
space, defer any examination of the in- 
ternal arrangements of the poor law 
work-houses, till we come to consider 
the Irish poor law, in its medical bear- 
ings ; and shall merely notice the work- 
ing of the English poor law, so far as 
relates to the provision of medical re- 
lief for the paupers of the sister island. 
This branch at least of the system, it 
will be anticipated, has been placed 
under efficient medical control and 
supervision ; but how stand the facts ? 

One of the first considerations that 
would naturally arise in organizing any 
system of medical relief would obvi- 
ously be, to ascertain the amount of 
expenditure absolutely inseparable from 
its efficient administration. For ex- 
ample, as the first item, to determine 
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what is the average expense of the 
drugs requisite in treating a case of 
sickness. Few of our readers, cer. 
tainly none of them who have ever 
paid an apothecary’s bill, have any the 
least suspicion of what this charge 
would amount to. 7 

The Rev. C. Oxenden, of Bishop 
Bourne, has compiled a valuable “ Sta. 
tistical Report of the principal Hospi- 
tals in England.” The calculations in 
this report are founded on a sufficiently 
extended observation to entitle them to 
our confidence ; inasmuch as they in- 
clude the total number of patients treat. 
ed during one year, in twenty-seven of 
the provincial hospitals of England. It 
appears that the total number of pa- 
tients treated in these institutions with. 
in the given period, amounted to 90,426, 
of which number, 23,180 were intern, 
and 67,246 were out patients. The 
total expenditure for drugs, including 
brandy, wine, leeches, and surgical in- 
struments was £17,969, or, about 3s, 
113d. per head, and excluding the 
charge for brandy, wine, and surgical 
instruments, we may fairly take two 
shillings per head as the lowest average 
for drugs and leeches alone. But let 
us extend the basis of our calculation, 
there are certain diseases, as for exam- 
ple fever, in which the charge for drugs 
falls far below the above general ave- 
rage. Thus, during the year 1818, 
7624 patients passed through the Cork- 
street Fever Hospital, and House of 
Recovery. The expense of drugs em- 
ployed in their treatment did not quite 
average nine pence per head, the morta- 
lity being only about one in thirty. Let 
us then include fever in our estimation 
of the average cost of drugs in the 
treatment of disease, and the very low- 
est cipher at which we can fix such is 
1s, 6d. per case. 

This result will spare us the trouble 
of going into further calculations as 
to the average expense incurred 
during the treatment of disease—inas- 
much as we shall find that the fund 
destined by the English poor law com- 
missioners, for the purpose of defraying 
every expense incident on the medical 
relief of the poor, absolutely falls short of 
the sum which is shown to be requisite 
Thus, for example, the 
average salary of the medical officer ol 
an English union, consisting of fifteen 
parishes, ten miles in diameter, and con+ 
taining between 5,000 and 6,000 inha- 
bitants, is £78 15s. per annum, for 
which sum, be it observed, the medical 
officer is bound to supply, not merely 
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medical attendance, but also drugs, 
leeches, and surgical instruments ; and 
this is no extreme instance, it is rather 
a favourable statement of the case, as 
will be seen if we take a metropolitan 
union, where thescale of medical remu- 
neration is higher than in the rural dis- 
tricts. We shall copy an extract from 


the minutes of evidence taken before a 
select committee of the House of Com- 
mons, during the last session of parlia- 


ment. ‘ . 
Mr. Evans, of Southwark, examined 


by Mr. Wakley. 


« 15,727. Do you supply the medi- 
cines?—Ido; and midwifery cases, and 
all other cases are included, and all ope- 
rations; there isno exception at all, with 
the exception of finding trusses, 

«15,728. Have you calculated how 
many you have constantly on your sick 
list ?—I have from 25 to 30 on the list. 

«15,729. How many visits do you 
pay on the average in each case ?—On 
the average, when I have an order, from 
seven to ten visits upon one patient. 

« 15,730. What is the amount of re- 
muneration in each case ?——A SHILLING 
AND A HALFPENNY.” 


We notice this, not for the purpose 
of exemplifying the contemptuously in- 
sulting and injurious treatment of the 
medical profession, by the poor law 
commissioners, but merely to esta- 
blish our position, that their arrange- 
ments for providing medical relief for 
the poor, convict themeither of the 
grossest ignorance of the subject, or of 
a wilful and criminal neglect of the in- 
terests of the poor. We are not in- 
clined to attribute such moral guilt to 
these gentlemen, and can, therefore, 
only account for their conduct, by re- 
ferring it to theinsolent temerity of self- 
satisfied and audacious ignorance, 


The mere fact, then, that the entire 
sum allocated for providing medical re- 
lief for the destitute poor, is inadequate 
tosupply them with drugs alone, suffi- 
ciently establishes the fact, that a gross 
blunder, calculated to produce much mi- 
sery and suffering has been perpetrated, 
in consequence of ignorance of the very 
elements of state medicine. But has 
the mismanagement ended here ? No: 
it further appears, that in many in- 
stances the medical officer resides at a 
distance of ten, fifteen, or even eighteen 
miles from his pauper patients; on 
the absurdity of such an arrangement 
it were superfluous to enlarge. As 
might be expected also, from the liberal 
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remuneration offered by the poor law 
commissioners to qualified practition- 
ers, it sometimes happens that the 
limbs and lives of the poor are en- 
trusted to the most ignorant pretenders, 
as may be collected from a case tried 
before Mr. Justice Coltman, at the So- 
merset assizes, August 6th, 1838. 

A gentleman rejoicing in the euphonic 
and patrician name of John Rodney 
Ward, was appointed to the care of the 
diseased poor of the Bridgewater union, 
the respectable medical practitioners 
in the union having declined the alter- 
native of being either out of pocket for 
the discharge of laborious duties, or else 
denying their unfortunate patients the 
requisite quantity of medicine suited for 
their cases. John Rodney Ward was 
installed in office, at a clear saving to 
the parish of £17 lls, 9d. a year. 
The guardians of the poor could enter- 
tain no reasonable doubt of John 
Rodney Ward’s fitness for the office, 
after perusing the following document, 
in which he, himself, sets forth his 
claims on public confidence, 


“Mr. John Rodney Ward, graduate 
in medicine and surgery, of the university 
of Leyden, and member of the worship- 
ful Society of Apothecaries in London; 
late consulting surgeon-accoucheur to the 
Royal Maternity Society, Doctor’s Com- 
mons; surgeon to the Royal Infirmary 
for the diseases of children; consulting 
st."geon-accoucheur to the Southwark 
Child-bed Society, Guy’s Hospital, &c. 
&c. At home for consultation on all 
diseases incident to women and children, 
every morning from 8 till ten o'clock. 
—69, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.” 


Assuredly, a bishopric in partibus 
infidelium is a real and solid benefice 
compared to the offices enjoyed by 
John Rodney Ward. This distinguish- 
ed dignitary, was called on by a 
washer-woman whose shoulder was out 
of joint ; the accident was overlooked, 
and the poor woman for ever incapaci- 
tated from earning her bread. An 
action for damages being brought, a 
verdict was had for the plaintiff, damages 
£5. It was not unaptly inquired at 
the time, whether the pauper popu- 
lation of England, might not take it in- 
to their heads to assess the worth of a 
poor law commissioner's neck, having 
a standard of value to start from, in 
a poor woman’s arm being appraised 
at £5. 

But £5 seems also to be the value 
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of a pauper’s life, provided that pauper 
be insane. And here we are tempted 
to dilate upon another of those subjects 
that so intimately connect medicine 
with the state, the law of lunacy, name- 
ly, and the custody of the insane. But 
we must forego the temptation, being 
well nigh run to our limits, We 
should, indeed, hopethat the exposures 
made in 1816, respecting the utter 
abandonment of the insane by the le- 
gislature were not yet wholly forgot- 
ten. Weshall not enter into the de- 
tails of females deterred from visiting 
their insane husbands, by the obscene 
ribaldry of the monsters who were paid 
for their safe custody—of pieces of 
plate voted by boards of governors, to 
the ruffian seducer of the lunatic female 
—of thirteen females, crowded into a 
dungeon, twelve feet long, by seven feet 
six inches wide, in such a state as re- 
gards want of cleanliness, that decency 
forbids the description—of 144 deaths 
out of 365 being suppressed—of females 
permanently chained to the wall, whose 
entire covering consisted in a blanket 
gown, open like a dressing-gown, and 
with nothing to fasten itin front. Suffice 
it to say, that these things and much 
more have been. Is there any like- 
libood of the restoration of this reign 
of terror? Yes, there is, unless a 
sounder system of state medicine be in- 
corporated with our institutions. In 
October last, in Hampshire, an inquest 
was held upon the body of Mary Anne 
Strong, a pauper lunatic, confined ia 
Mrs. Middleton’s asylum, at Grove 
Place, about four miles from South- 
hampton. The deceased died four 
days after her removal home from the 
asylum—a removal consequent upon 
some vague rumour of her having been 
ill-treated. Part of the evidence at the 
inquest runs thus : when brought home, 
she was a mass of bruises, “ from the 
poll of her neck, to nearly the bottom 
of her back, was black and blue.” One 
witness had seen the deceased standing 
quite naked in the middle of the yard. 
“She was driven down stairs from her 
bed-room, into the yard, quite naked, 
- + « «blows were repeated all 
the way down stairs, andagain repeated 
in the yard.” Two females, keepers, 
were accused of being the cause of the 
deceased’s death ; and one being in- 
dicted, was found guilty of assault— 
sentence, a fine of £5, and imprison- 
ment till it be paid. ‘The second female 
keeper stauds over for trial. Again, a 
public investigation has recently elicit- 
ed that the pauper lunatics of the Ken- 


sington poor law union, had been con. 
fined in a crowded room, were rare} 
seen by the surgeon, and were not al. 
lowed any medicine, even that which 
is the most indispensable for persons in 
their condition. This discovery was 
not made by the guardians ; but the in. 
vestigation was forced upon them by an 
accidental visitor. The result of the in. 
quiry was, ensuring the impossibility 
of any such inopportune revelations oc. 
curring for the future, the board of 
guardians passing a resolution, that no 
person should see the lunatics without 
an order from the chairman. The secret 
custody of the insane is thus then again 
established in England. 

But the board of guardians of the 
Kensington poor law union, need not 
have thus screened their misdeeds from 
the public gaze—for it appears that, in 
England, and in the nineteenth century 
—the neglect of state medicine has de. 
scended to such a depth of bathos, that 
even the sane can be publicly incarcerated 
in lunatic asylums; and, at all events, 
why be so fastidious, when even the life 
of a pauper lunatic is valued at but £5 
sterling money ? 

But, we have said that the sane can 
be incarcerated in lunatic asylums, 
Hear the evidence, in the following ex- 
tract from Dr. Maunsell’s discourse : 


“ The case was that of a young man 
named Mundy, who was charged with in- 
sanity, because he sat up late at night for 
the purpose of study, and was quite a 
marked character. One of the magistrates, 
Mr. Barlow, did not conceive this to be 
proof sufficient ; and interfered, every now 
and then, with ¢ I can really see no symp- 
toms of insanity in this young man.’ But 
at this juncture, unluckily for poor Mundy, 
Mr. Barlow's official colleague, Sir John 
Scott Lillie, came into the room. Mr. 
Barlow explained the nature of the appli- 
cation, and the progress of the inquiry. 

“Sir J. S. Lillie Well, we have only 
to sign the order ; ours is quite a ministe- 
rial act.’ ; 

“Mr. Barlow. —‘ But before doing so, 
it is necessary we should have evidence 
of his insanity ; and Mr. Wright (the Sur- 
geon) appears unwilling to sign the certi- 
ficate,’ 

“Sir J. S. Lillie (to Mundy.) —‘ Why 
do you object to go to Hanwell (the luna- 
tic asylum, ) you will be very kindly treated 
there? J think it is a great proof of insa- 
nity, your not liking to go there!’ 

« Mundy.—* Restraint does not do for 
me. 1 wish for my liberty ; and it is my 
desire to go abroad as a_ missionary. 
Should I be liberated, I doubt not the 
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Rev. Mr. Broad, who has visited me 

weekly in the workhouse, would enable 
0.’ 

eae J. S. Lillie. —‘Z think you had 

better go to Hanwell.’ 

«“ Mundy.—‘ Before I am sent there, 
there ought, in my opinion, to be the opi- 
nion of more than one physician that it is 
necessary, you have not now the opinion 
of one doctor !’—[ Spectator, February 

1839.] 

« It will scarcely be credited, that the 
necessary certificates were signed in due 
form, and this unfortunate man, with no 
more proof of lunacy existing against him 
than was furnished by the foregoing con- 
versation, was dragged from an open 
English court of justice to be incarcerated 
in a mad-house.” 

It is quite true that it has since been 
averred that Mundy is actually insane. 
But this does not alter the case—for 
there was no such evidence before the 
court which signed hiscommittal. But 
will it be credited that a physician, 
Dr. Uwins, in a work on insanity, 
avows that he caused a patient to be 
confined in a lunatic asylum at Peck- 
ham, because if he were let out “he 
would be immediately running to ta- 
verns, and running up bills,” which his 
mother and brother could ill afford to 

ay. Ifsuch things are allowed to run 
on till they produce their natural fruit, 
we may soon retrogress to the state of 
things that existed previous to 1816. 

We had intended to examine at 
some length the probable working of 
the Irish poor law act, in a sanatory 
point of view. That intention, however, 
we must for the present abandon, fur- 
ther than merely to indicate one of the 
enormous blunders—enormous to the 
extent of compromising life—which its 
very principle involves, and to make 
one comment on the plan proposed by 
Sir F. B. Head, for thinning the pauper 
population of Ireland, We shall borrow 
from Dr. Maunsell the following elo- 
quent statement of the case : 


«‘Nay, had even a small portion of 
knowledge of Political Medicine been pre- 
sent in the national councils, we should 
not now have to dread the working out 
of that recent and most unhappy blunder 
—the Irish poor law. We should not 
have a measure, no doubt intended well, 
and if well devised, capable of effecting 
immeasurable good, defaced by the quac- 
kery of men possessed of but one idea, 
(that of the work-house test,) and incon- 
ceivably ignorant of the moral and phy- 
sical constitution of the people for whose 
necessities they undertook to provide. 


The work-house test! and for a people 
sunk into a condition as near to actual 
starvation as it is possible for human na- 
ture toendure. But the ingenuity of the 
idea cannot be allowed to pass without 
full notice. Of all the blessings which a 
bountiful Providence has bestowed upon 
his creatures, these unhappy people can 
scarcely be said to enjoy more than one— 
the free access of pure, unvitiated air; 
half fed, miserably clad, and still more 
wretchedly housed, it is to this alone that 
they are indebted for the amount of health 
which they possess; yet, the deprivation 
of this solitary blessing is to be made the 
test of their destitution ; of their worthi- 
ness of relief at the hands of the commu. 
nity. What must be the consequence if 
(which I scarcely think can be the case) 
the present absurd scheme be persisted in? 
As certainly as these people, unused as 
they are to animal food, and destitute of 
stamina as they must consequently be, as 
certainly as they are collected, young and 
old, aged and infirm, into large masses, 
and deprived of a free ventilation, so 
surely will the ‘able bodied’ constitute 
centres of the most pestilential maladies 
—so surely will the young become vic- 
tims to that dreadful scourge of the human 
race, scrofula, with all its lamentable 
results, 

« But it may be said, that in supposing a 
want of ventilation in the work-houses I 
am begging the question, and that it is not 
to be imagined but that the commissioners 
will do the best that can be done in this 
respect. The best that can be done for 
ventilation in a house containing 600 per- 
sons, most of them sick, infirm, or of 
tender age, is, in my opinion, very trifling 
—but judging from the past, I do not see 
that we have reason to expect even this. 
Let any man who desires to know the 
grounds of this opinion, only look at the 
plans for work-houses, sanctioned by the 
commissioners, and published in their re- 
ports, and then judge for himself. One 
of these documents, the work of Sir 
Francis Bond Head, is a positive curiosity 
in its way, and we hope at least, has been 
preserved less on account of the intrinsic 
value set upon it by the board, than as an 
interesting monument of thatgentleman’s 
services as an assistant commissioner. 
The peculiar merit of Sir Francis Bond 
Head’s design is, according to his own ac- 
count, that in height, thickness of wall, 
and substantiality of building, its rooms 
shall present no attractive luxury to the 
pauper. Accordingly it contains fifty-six 
dormitories, each to contain at least nine 
persons, with walls one brick in thickness, 
and with no provison for thorough air. 
This latter defect is, however, compensa- 
ted for by the extraordinary size of these 
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cells, which are to be (and Sir Francis 
Bond Head apologises for the extrava- 


gance) fifteen feet in length by ten in 
breadth, and seven in height, to hold nine 
persons! It is unnecessary to go further.” 


Now, if the merest elements of state 
medicine were understood in this coun- 


try, it would be utterly impossible to 


have proposed a scheme thus ruinously 
destructive to the health and lives of 
those whose only crime is their poverty, 
a poverty to be thus sharpened by add- 
ing to the miseries of destitution, the 
miseries of ill health—a scheme whose 


only consoling feature consists in its 


being calculated to shorten the suffer- 
ings of its victims by shortening their 
lives. Does Sir F. B. Head, do his 
masters the commissioners know the 
number of cubic feet which should 
be allowed for each person inhabiting 
an apartment? Not they. The mini- 
mum of such allowance consistent with 
permanent good health is 1000 cubic 
feet per head. But the pauper at Sir 
F. B. Head’s command must alter the 
laws of -his organization, or else pine 
away, and die on one-tenth of the por- 
tion of the free air of heaven necessary 
to sustain life. 

We have often marvelled at that 
exotic sensibility whose sympathy when 
excited by transatlantic woes, buds and 
blossoms, and brings forth fruit, but re- 
mains in drowsy lethargic hybernation 
when simply stimulated by the miseries 
of the children of our own national 
family. 

We have now enumerated a few of 
those great questions which should, in 
every well-ordered community, inti- 
mately link the medical profession to 
the state; and we have indulged ina 
scanty and imperfect exposition of the 
evils which result from the ignorance 
or neglect of political or state me- 
dicine. We are well aware, that our 
readers can form, from this article, but 
a very feeble and imperfect estimate of 
the interest, extent, and importance of 
the subject under consideration ; for 
this, however, we have already pleaded 
our excuse, and we shall best supply 
the defect by most cordially referring 
our readers to Dr. Maunsell’s Discourse 
on Political Medicine—a discourse re- 
= with views calculated to warm the 

eart, and instruct the understanding 


of the philanthropist and the statesman. 
But limited as is our space, we cannot 
conclude without glancing at the causes 
which have produced the existing ne- 
glect of the relations of medicine to our 


social well-being and on the reflex in. 
fluence which such neglect has had on 
the medical profession, 

We have no hesitation in asserting 
that the neglect of state medicine in 
these countries is wholly chargeable on 
the medical profession itself ; and the 
following extract from Dr. Maunsell’s 
discourse, while it affirms this fact, both 
assigns its cause, and indicates the ne- 
cessary effect which has been thence 
produced on the rank and respecta- 
bility of the medical profession. 

«Any appearance of novelty in the 
doctrines which Iam about to bring for. 


ward, is occasioned solely by the neglect 
of the subjects to which they refer, during 
late years; they would not have been no. 
vel in those days when a Pringle, a Sloane, 
or a Banks graced the chair of the Royal 
Society, and, by their occupation of it, 
not only shed lustre upon that dignified 
body, but served the cause of humanity 
throughout the whole world; they would 
not have been strange when the first of 
those illustrious men, in his capacity as 
head and organ of that society, put the 
simple, but affecting question, ‘ What in- 
quiry can be so useful as that which hath 
for its object the saving the lives of men? 
No, the truth must be told; the strange. 
ness is not to be found in the doctrines 
themselves, but in the fact, of the lead. 
ing medical men of the present day 
having abandoned the higher and more 
honourable walks of their profession, to 
pursue, exclusively, the less exalted, 
though more profitable trade of the empi- 
rical curing of disease. We should now, 
even among the highest practising mem- 
bers of the medical profession, seek in 
vain for one solitary representative of the 
Meads, the Linds, the Pringles, the Jen- 
ners, or the Blanes of the pastage. Can 
it be wondered at, then, that public esti- 
mation should be lowered towards a pro- 
fession whose leaders have, in a very few 
years, sunk from the position of philoso- 
phers and politicians (I use the word in 
its extended sense) into that of profes. 
sional traders? Can it be a matter of 
surprise, that the profession should have 
lost its ancient and respectable tone, or 
that its younger members should suffer 
under the withdrawal of public respect 
and support? We have now no president 
of the Royal Society among us. How, 
indeed, could we? The time and labour 
which would be required to attain such 
honourable distinction, are now more pro- 
fitably employed in driving with ostenta- 
tious hurry through the streets, and in 
courting the favour of nurses, apothe- 
caries, and other menial attendants of 
the sick,” 
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It were in vain to deny the lamen- 
table truth, that the medical profession 
has within the last few years, rapidly 
declined in public consideration and 
respect. It is quite true that this de- 
clension is vastly more obvious, has 
made infinitely greater strides in the 
sister island than amongst us. Within 
the last few years, however, the down- 
ward progress at this side the channel 
has assumed an activity which bids fair 
to assimilate the two countries in this 
not very desirable particular. 

Dr. Maunsell, we have seen, attri- 
putes this deterioration of the respect- 
ability of the medical profession, to the 


fact “ of the leading medical men of the 
present dayhaving abandoned the higher 
and more honourable walks of their 
profession, to pursue éxclusively, the less 
exalted, though more profitable trade 
of the empirical curing of disease.” To 
this fact, doubtless, is attributable}much 
of the evil; but there is another fact 
which is its grand and foremost cause, 
the handing over, namely, of the func- 
tions of the medical profession to shop- 
keepers. It may be argued, however, 
that the respectability of the medical 
profession, properly so called, whose 
members meddle not with the retail 
drug trade, should remain intact. But 


then the offices of the shop-keeper and 
physician tend to become so inextri- 
cably entangled, that unless their timely 
severance be effected, the dischargers 
of their respective duties must be con- 
tent to take a nearly if not absolutely 


equal rank. Unfortunately, however, 
the evil does not end here. Whoso- 
ever touches pitch shall be defiled, and 
the mournful truth must be avowed, 
that in too many instances the physi- 
cian has become virtually, though not 
legally, a partner with the medical 
shop-keeper, to the extent, at least, of 
helping the latter to a more quick and 
extended sale of his stockintrade. A 
letter, evidently the production of no 
common hand, which has recently ap- 
peared in the Dublin Medical Press, 
under the signature of “ Verax,” de- 
scribes the state of things we allude to 
with so much trath and force, that we 
shall take the liberty of extracting the 
following passages from it :— 

“The apothecary not receiving fees 
can only remunerate himself by the quan- 
tity of drugs he pours down his patient's 
throat. The poor patient becoming 
worse and worse, the apothecary thinks it 
high time to put on his cloak, and, there- 
fore, calls for a consultation. A parley is 
then held between the patient’s friends and 
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the apothecary as to the consultee. If 
a young practitioner is mentioned, (apo- 
thecaries have a natural antipathy to 
young doctors, and still more so to young 
surgeons, ) it may be urged, that the per- 
son mentioned is certainly very clever, 
but it cannot be expected that an ensign 
should have the information of a@ general, 
and that it is better to go at once to 
head quarters, (Apothecaries in Dublin, 
it seems, are fond of using military meta- 
phors.) The old generals then pass in re- 
view—against one it may be urged, that he 
isa surgeon, and the case is pronounced to 
be medical. Ifa young physician is then 
proposed, (an ignoramus who has not yet 
acquired a knowledge of the utility of or- 
dering draughts instead of mixtures,) it 
may then be discovered that the case is 
not strictly medical, but being partly sur- 
gical, or standing on neutral ground, that 
perhaps a surgeon well acquainted with 
medicine would be the fittest person. In 
fact, if this objection does not occur, many 
others may be found to keep out obtru- 
sive young gentlemen of either branch of 
the profession. * * * Atlength, by 
some well-placed inuendoes, an oft-tried 
and true auziliary is found out to be the 
best fitted forthe occasion * * * # 
and draughts are ordered to be taken every 
third or fourth hour. If the patient dies, 
the apothecary’s character is safe under 
the auspices of his friend’s; but, if he 
lives, he is very well off to be only mulc- 
ted in an expenditure for medicines, vary- 
ing from five to ten shillings a day (equal 
to an ensign’s or a captain’s pay) in ad- 
dition to the doctor’s fees daily of one, 
two, or three guineas, according to the 
number of the visits. Between the two 
functionaries all is transacted with the 
utmost decorum, The apothecary has 
no occasion to say to the doctor, * protect 
me from the impertinence of animadver- 
sions—dose the patient as I would have 
dosed him myself, and our alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, shall be as beneficial to 
you as to me.’ Such amicable treaties are 
not unfrequent in this country.” 


Alas for the respectability of the me- 
dical profession, “ Verax” speaks too 
truly,—‘ such amicable treaties are not 
unfrequent in this country ;” and in il- 
lustration of this, we shall record an 
anecdote well known in the medical 
circles of Dublin, and to a knowledge 
of which we think the public are equally 
entitled. One Reilly, an apothecary, 
(long since removed from the turmoils 
of this world,) being in attendance on a 
patient respecting whose case a consul- 
tation was desired, the assistance of 
the most eminent physician of that day 
was obtained in conjunction with that 
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of a gentleman still living, and now 
one of the brightest ornaments of the 
medical profession, After the neces- 
sary preliminaries, a prescription was 
handed to Reilly, who remonstrated 
with his superiors on the paucity of 
medicine which they had directed for 
his unfortunate client. The physician 
who had written the prescription turned 
to his brother consultant and exclaimed, 
surely, » Reilly should be satis- 
fied—we have ordered a box of pills, a 
mixture, and a blister. “ Well, well, 
ntlemen,” responded Reilly, “live and 
et live, is a good old maxim, and I 
think it only fair to warn you, that [ 
shall never twice call in a physician 
who does not put a leg of mutton in my 
pot.” It is scarcely needful to add, save 
for the information of the uninitiated, 
that the physician, thus an by 
this unjust steward, took his bill quickly 
and wrote down four-score. 

It unfortunately so happens that 
those who are parties to the “amicable 
alliances” so well described by “ Verax,” 
are sometimes found amongst such of the 
profession as stand most prominently 
before the public; and when even 
eminent members of a liberal profession 
can derive their very eminence from such 
“amicable alliances,” can it be matterof 


surprise that the profession “should 
have lost its ancient and respectable 


tone.” But a second and most impor- 
tant cause of the decline and downfall 
of the dignity and importance of the 
medical profession is, undoubtedly, 
that assigned by Dr. Maunsell in the last 

assage which we have extracted from 
bis discourse. Let us not be under- 
stood as in any, the remotest degree, 
undervaluing the practical application 
of medicine to the relief of individual 
suffering, for in this consists its very 
foundation, without which the data 
necessary for its higher and more 
general applications could not exist. 
The hackneyed truism, that communi- 
ties consist of individuals, sufficiently 
testifies the indispensable importance of 
the application of medicine to the 
cure of individual cases of disease. It 
is needless, however, to pursue this ar- 
gument further ; we have but touched 
it, lest the feebler brethren might mis- 
understand us. But is it to be argued, 
that because the functions of the heal- 
ing art, when applied in one direction, 
render services of the most incalculable 
value, that thence anotherand more ex- 
tended sphere of usefulness is to be ne- 
glected? Illogical as would be such 
an argument, we have, nevertheless, 
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shown that the conclusion it implies 
has been practically arrived at, the ne. 
cessary result being a diminution of 
the respectability of the medical pro. 
fession, precisely proportionate to the 
distance that separates it from those 
important questions involving the wel. 
fare of communities which naturally 
fall within the jurisdiction of state me. 
dicine. The evils flowing from the 
exclusive attention which most of the 
elders of the medical profession in 
these countries have paid to one of the 
practical applications of medicine, will, 
perhaps,be most conspicuously shown by 
referring to the incompetency evinced 
by a board of health, constituted of 
what are falsely called practical men, 
On the invasion of these countries b 

the cholera, a central board of health 
was appointed in London, composed of 
individuals undoubtedly eminent in the 
narrow circle of knowledge to which 
they had confined their studies. But 
what was the amount of benefit they 
conferred upon the nation? Precisely 
this,—an incalculable augmentation of 
the panic-terror which possessed the 
public mind—pushing up the price of 
cajeput oil by some 2 or 300 per cent, 
—and finally, which was a benefit, 
their being cashiered for unfitness to 
discharge the duties assigned them, 
The following important passage in 
Dr. Maunsell’s discourse bears so for- 
cibly on this point, that we cannot bet- 
ter conclude our observations on this 
branch of the subject than by laying 
it before our readers at length : 


“The subject of EPIDEMIC DISEASES 
involves many other questions of great 
interest to the community, and which 
imperatively call for Politico-Medical 
consideration. The sources of these visi- 
tations, and the doctrine of contagion and 
infection, with the modes of destroying 
or preventing them, are still almost 
wholly unknown, indeed uninvestigated, 
at least, systematically. Accordingly, 
when the country is invaded by an epi- 
demic, all is confusion—no one knows 
what to do, or where to look for aid. It 
is no person’s business to attend to such 
matters specially, and, as a natural result, 
they remain altogether unattended to for 
a time; until at last, when fear seizes 
upon the multitude, confusion is worse 
confounded by the eager and inconsiderate 
interference of an unskilful crowd. Need 
I name, in confirmation of this picture, 
the epidemic fevers of Ireland, and the re- 
cent melancholy visitation of cholera? In 
both, the country was so unprepared 
for, although, unhappily, far from being 
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unused to such events, that the special in- 
terference of parliament was required. 
And when the combined wisdom of the 
nation was turned to the subject, what 
was the lame and impotent result ? Se- 
rious as the subject is, no one, with the 
least capability of perceiving the ludicrous, 
can, fora moment, think with gravity on 
the course then taken to stay a formida- 
ble pestilence. Central boards of health 
were formed, of eminent private prac- 
titioners in medicine, many of them, in- 
deed, possessing the indispensable requi- 
site of a knowledge of practical medicine, 
but, from their very habits, unlikely to 
be acquainted with it in its more extended 
relations, These gentlemen, too, fully 
engaged as they were in their private 
business, were yet expected to discharge 
the onerous and irksome duties of mem- 
bers of a board of health without remune- 
ration. To ask an Old Bailey lawyer to 
argue a point of constitutional law, and 
to require him to do it without a fee, 
would have been wisdom in comparison 
with this monstrous absurdity. But this 
was not all, under the auspicious guidance 
of these central bodies, local boards of 
health were constructed, altogether com- 
posed of individuals unacquainted with 
medicine, the commencement of whose 
operations, when once made conscious of 
their authority, was, in general, marked 
(at least in Ireland) by a battle-royal 
with the district medical man; the strife 
commonly arising in a difference of sen- 
timent on the nature of contagion ; upon 
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which subject, the village attorney and 
shopkeepers of the board of health, feeling 
that they were made political physicians 
by act of parliament, thought they had as 
good a right to hold an opinion as the 
doctor. Being the strongest and most 
numerous, the board commonly prevailed, 
and then followed a series of pranks, any 
thing equal to which it would be difficult 
for the most fertile imagination to con- 
ceive. Ina village of 200 or 300 inha- 
bitants, seated upon a high road, I have 
known these sages to post pikemen at the 
outlets, for the purpose of preventing the 
passage of travellers, and to employ the 
police to burn articles of furniture which 
were being peaceably carried through the 
country. Of course, I need not say, that 
as the things I refer to happened in Ire- 
land, the natural and necessary results 
were the most desperate and, often, san- 
guinary riots.” 


We cannot, however, discuss thus 
incidentally the causes which have led 
to the existing downfall of the medical 
profession. We hope, on a future oc- 
casion, to consider this interesting sub- 
ject at a length somewhat proportionate 
to its importance. For the present, we 
must conclude by again recommending 
Dr. Maunsell’s discourse to the perusal 
of every one who feels an interest in 
attempting to alleviate those physical 
evils which seem constantly tending to 
augment as civilization advances. 
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CONTINENTAL GOSSIPINGS. 


BY HARRY LORREQUER. 


CHAP. Il. 


THE CAFE TORTONI-—THE BOURSE—THE LEGION OF HONOR. 


Next to the man who selects Paris 
as a residence from motives of eco- 
nomy, no one will find himself more 
grievously disappointed than he who 
enters the Café Tortoni for amusement, 
—unless, indeed, from his thorough 
acquaintance with mankind in general, 
and that particular portion of it which 
inhabits Paris, he may be able and 
willing to indulge in that wide field 
for observation and remark this singular 
place affords. 

It is not long since the truth 
of this assertion was brought particu- 
larly home to me from a circumstance 
which occurred to an untravelled friend 
of mine. 

The evening of his arrival in Paris, 
he strolled from his hotel in the Rue 
Viviénne and soon found himself upon 


the Boulevard d’Italienne. Brimful 
of his long pent-up imaginings of the 
thousand and one pleasures with which 
that word is associated, he looked 
around upon the brilliantly illuminated 
shops, where the marble and plate glass 
united with gilding to produce that 
blaze of splendour which formerly one 
never expected but within the wall ofa 
palace. He passed in turn the Café 
Chinois, the Café de Paris, the Café 
Anglais, and at last reached the Café 
Tortoni. Here, as the evening was a 
warm one in July, numerous tables 
were placed before the door, crowded 
with persons sipping their coffee and 
their ices, or indulging in the more 
classic delights of “ponche a la Ro- 
maine.” My poor friend, whose head 
was half turned already by the splendour 
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he had witnessed, resolved upon re- 
posing his tired limbs in this happy 
locale, and enjoying to the full the 
pleasures by which he found himself 
surrounded. With some difficulty he 
procured a seat at a table which was 
already partly occupied, and, having 
ordered his coffee, set himself vigo- 
rously at work, to observe all and 
every thing about him. As was (it is 
some time since) the usual error with 
our untravelled countrymen, his opi- 
nions of France and Frenchmen were, 
in great part, derived from the impres- 
sion produced by the older novelists 
and those ludicrous caricatures which 
our farces so frequently put forward, 
and he was perfectly prepared to hear 
nothing but the most trifling and frivo- 
lous conversation about him, and in 
fact, rather expected a rich harvest of 
amusement in the very seriv-comic 
style of discussing the theatres, the 
opera, the fashions, and the beau monde, 
which, he was certain, would form the 
staple of the chit-chat on every side. 
What was his surprise to hear nothing 
but short, abrupt, half-finished, and to 
him, totally unintelligible sentences, 
which passed from one to the other in 
this great assembly, and which, by some 
secret understanding most puzzling to 


him, absolutely appeared comprehen- 


sible to the others. At first the din 
and buzz of voices rendered every 
thing indistinct and doubtful, but as, 
by degrees, his ears became acclimée 
to the place, such sentences as the 
following fell thick and heavy around 
him :—“ Banque de la Belgique” — 
“Trois et demi”—* Bitumen bitumi- 
neux”"—“ Asphalte de Lobsan”—* Co- 
loré”—* Gaz portatif”—* Les omnibus 
de Versailles”—* Action prise”—“ Ca- 
ital dix millions”’—mingled with calls 
or glace a la vanille, ponche au rhum, 
eau sucré, &c. 

“ What can they mean ?” said he, 
at length. “This place, with all its 
air of aristocratic ease and splendour, 
seems little better than Lombard-street 
or the Stock Exchange. They may 
call us the nation of shopkeepers, but 
who would hear any thing like this at 
Crockford's or the Clarendon ?” 

It was only on the morning after 
that my poor friend learned that the 
Café Tortoni is merely a section of 
the Bourse, where all great loans and 
mercantile speculations are formed and 
discussed, as the betting on the Derby 
or the odds at the St. Leger are settled 
at Tattersall’. 

There is one great and most im- 
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portant difference in the character of 
all the late speculations here, contrasted 
with thosein England. In our country 
we find a peculiar class of men, strictly 
mercantile, having their views exely. 
sively towards commercial advantage, 
and making this the entire business of 
their lives. In France the spirit of 
commercial enterprise is only another 
name for a gambling speculation. 

There is a kind of dilletanti share. 
holder who dabbles in every thing in 
the market, and although he could 
not tell the difference between the 
mines of Mexico and those of Hayti, 
holds shares in both, and trades upon 
their fortunes, The fashionable idler, 
with his coat of half velvet, his porce- 
lain-headed cane, his. hair en jeune 
France, and his boots like enamel, 
pulls off his perfumed kid glove to 
examine a share in a new company for 
“incombustible blacking”—while a no 
less elegant and distingué lady, be- 
jewelled aud cashmered, examines her 
reticule for her “actions” in the new 
company for insuring the life of Jes 
animaur domestiques—such as lap-dogs 
and canary birds ; and hence, scarcely 
can a speculation, no matter how useful 
or how promising, be started without en- 
tailing its share of ridicule from as- 
sociating with others, whose absurdity 
invoked all the censure of the press. 

From attacks of this nature Louis 
Phillippe himself has not been ex- 
cepted, and, under the soubriquet of 
“ Robert Macaire,” some of the most 
caustic and bitter satire lauuched at 
the monarch, whose fondness for traf- 
ficking in “les actions de la Bourse” 
have elicited censure from even the 
better disposed portion of the Parisian 
journals. 

That the government in France have 
availed themselves of official informa- 
tion for the furtherance of mercantile 
speculations, has been often assericd, 
and the journals have not scrupled to 
charge the ministry, at different periods, 
with employing the telegraph in aid of 
their plans. How far this may or may 
not be true it is almost impossible to 
say, and, indeed, no merely circum- 
stantial evidence should ever be ac- 
counted sufficient to establish so grave 
and weighty a charge. One anecdote 
I have, indeed, heard more than once, 
and always with the assurance of its 
perfect authenticity :—During the ad- 
ministration of Monsieur T——, con- 
siderable excitement prevailed upon 
the Bourse on the subject of a loan 
of several millions to contribute to the 
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success of the Carlist cause in Spain. 
Among the speculators in this loan 
were found the names of the Roths- 
childs, and others of the wealthiest 
men in France ; the minister himself 
was also suspected, and with reason, 
to be favourable to the plan, and held, 
under another name, “actions” to a 
very large amount in the speculation. 
So far all was favourable, the shares 
rose daily, and even at a high premium 
it was almost impossible to procure 
them, when suddenly one morning a 
merchant appeared upon ’Change, and, 
with a most woe-begone expression of 
countenance imparted to some two or 
three dear friends that the news had 
just reached Paris of a dreadful en- 
gagement between the rival troops in 
Spain—that the Christinos had gained 
a most decisive victory, and that the 
Carlist cause was almost ruined. The 
report flew rapidly from mouth to 
mouth, and the shares fell ten times 
more rapidly than they had ever risen, 
and those who had yesterday refused 
one-half premium were willing to give 
them at two-thirds loss. In the very 
crisis of this disaster, the commissaire 
of police appeared, followed by two 
gens d’armes, and approaching the 
merchant who had given the first in- 
formation, arrested him publicly, for 
uttering false information—that no such 
news had arrived—and before the as- 
sembled multitude he was conveyed to 
prison for the offence. 

The result may be conceived. The 
shares rose rapidly once more, and at 
the closure of the Bourse had reached 
their former elevation. The next 
morning the Moniteur published offi- 
cially the bulletin of the battle, which 
had been really gained by the Christinos. 
The merchant was liberated ; but it 
was also found that Monsieur T—— 
had sold all his shares in a speculation 
which now was pronounced bankrupt. 


Of all the difficulties which assail 
English people, on their first visit to 
the continent, I know of none so 
generally prevalent, nor so hard to 
guard against, as the frequent mis- 
takes they fall into with regard to 
the rank and social position of the 
foreigners they meet with. The man 
of rank with us is as certainly dis- 
tinguished by his air and bearing, as 
the sea captain is discernible by his 
walk, or the Irish priest by his expres- 
sion. There is no mistaking the Eng- 
lish gentleman—no matter how far he 


be disguised in travelling costume and 
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misplace” in his companions. Not so 
abroad. The prince, for aught his 
externals indicate, might be a pedlar ; 
and I never yet met the man who 
could guess at first sight the rank of 
any foreigner he travelled with until 
he had spoken some time with him. 
The cordon which decorates the button- 
hole of every second individual you 
meet, from its very frequency alone 
cannot be supposed to imply much; 
but the very little respect it ever in- 
spires will be still further diminished 
on knowing that the wearer is as fre- 
quently an “agent de la police” as 
a “Chef descadron;” and, singular 
enough, while this is so, there exists 
a considerable jealousy concerning this 
really valueless decoration, of which I 
witnessed an instance some short time 
since. I give it from the note I made 
at the period. 

Monsieur Augustin de la Maite, a 
retired field-marshal, was this morning 
brought before the tribunal of the cor- 
rectional “ police” at Versailles, on the 
charge of having illegally worn the 
ribbon of a chevalier of the legion of 
honor. After the usual procés had 
been read, setting forth the offence, 
and witnesses produced in evidence, 
the accused was asked what defence 
he wished to enter? 

“I am, indeed, ignorant,” said the 
veteran, with tears in his eyes, “if my 
name be inscribed in the registry of 
the herald—but this 1 assuredly do 
know, that I received this cross from 
the hands of Napoleon himself upon 
the battle-field of Wagram, at the 
moment when the shower of grape- 
shot, which left the brave General 
Lassalle dead at my feet, also gave 
me my twenty-second wound. ‘This 
is my only titlk—I have never sought 
any other.” 

And yet, after this short but eloquent 
appeal, the brave veteran, who had won 
every grade from simple soldier to 
general of brigade by his sword alone 
—who had served under: Dumourier, 
Jourdan, Marceau, Kleber, and Na- 
poleon—whose blood flowed freely in 
every action, from Fleurus to Wagram, 
where his wounds at length disabled 
him—was condemned to a fine of fifty 
francs for having worn the ribbon of 
the decoration thus hardly won, his 
naine not having been regularly in- 
scribed. 

I cannot forbear quoting the antithe- 
sis to this instance. The Moniteur 
mentions, amongst its list of promo- 
tions, that M. Romieu, one of the 
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outhful veterans of the Café Gobel- 
ard, has just received the “cross of 
the legion.” This gentleman is most 
accurately inscribed in the registry of 
the “order :” his letters are also undis- 
puted and indisputable—twenty years 
of champagne and cheroots, epigrams, 
impromptus, and vaudevilles without 


number, and the reputation, well earned 
itis true, of being the greatest “farceur” 
on his own side the Seine. 

So much for the cordon of the onces 
famed legion of honor, and so much 
for the distinctive designation of rank 
in France, 


CHAP. II. 


“THE CLAQUEUR”—“' THE RUE 8ST. FLORENTIN”—“ L’ARTISTE.” 


IF poverty possess the power—and who 
will be bold enough to dispute it—of 
making one acquainted with strange 
associates, equally true it is, that a high 
state of civilization engenders occu- 
pations and modes of life to thousands, 
which no human ingenuity, unassisted 
by the circumstances, could possibly 
have conceived, Without having re- 
course to the “ Causes Celebres”—the 
“ Newgate Calendar” of France—to 
prove the position—which, naturally 
enough, is much more forcibly evi- 
denced by the annals of vice and 
crime than of their opposite—I shall 
only mention one “ metiér” here, which 
has often surprised and amused me. 
Of all the modes of earning a livelihood, 
which straitened circumstances and a 
quick invention have discovered, none 
has ever appeared more singular than 
that of a claqueur at the theatres. 
Under this designation you are not 
merely to suppose that an individual is 
meant, whose whole power consists in 
the voice of a boatswain, and hands 
familiar with the art of clapping. No- 
thing of the kind. The claqueur is 
always possessed of the most soft and 
insinuating tone of voice, rather in- 
clining to a whisper, his eyes are 
usually downcast, and his whole ex- 
pression that of a reflective but submis- 
sive cast; he is rarely known to 
applaud, and never loudly nor vocife- 
rously, at the same time he is fre- 
quently observed toappear discontented 
at any slight interruption to the scene, 
whether arising from the actors or the 
audience. In fact, bis well-chosen place 
in the parterre, and the great attention 
he bestows upon the performance, would 
bespeak him as one passionately fond of 
theatricals, and loving the drama to dis- 
traction. So much for his outward ap- 
pearance. Inreulity, this is the greatest 
comedian of the day. He it is, and a 
few others his fellows, who rule the 
passions of the multitude about them— 
telling them when “comes the time to 
laugh or weep :” without him the point 
of Potier is powerless, and the pathos of 


Madame Mars moves you not; the 
jest of L’Herie does not tell till he 
has acknowledged it ; and the notes of 
Pauline Garcia are not accepted till 
he has endorsed them. His influence 
is absolutely magnetic: those imme- 
diately about him can scarcely turn 
their eyes from him, and even in the 
ballet lose many an entrechat to observe 
its effect upon him; when he smiles, 
they laugh, when he is interested, they 
are eager, when he is sad, their tears 
begin to fall, but if, carried away by 
some rare and momentary enthusiasm 
he taps his cane upon the ground—the 
house trembles with the thunder of 
applause, and the very foundations 
quaxe with the clapping. The machi- 
nery by which ail these wonderful 
effects are produced remain however 
unseen, and his practised eye takes in 
the character and bent of all around 
him—teaching when and how to make 
his advances, without a suspicion on 
their part that the critical gentleman 
with the spectacles, and the queue, is 
nothing more nor Jess than a barber in 
the Marais, who has seen the piece 
twenty-eight times in succession, and 
is, in the very climax of his extacy, 
only longing for the fall of the curtain, 
when he may steal round to the stage 
door, receive three francs for his ser- 
vices, and hasten home to his supper. 
I cannot picture to my mind any more 
wearisome and monotonous existence 
than this. The comedian on the boards 
—however hacknied the part he plays 
—however “stock the piece”—is still 
supported by the occasional applause 
he meets with, or excited by the chance 
of its omission ; besides that, the in- 
terest of the scene has always sufficient 
to keep attention awake and banish 
ennui ; whereas, the claqueur has no- 
thing of all this; his unobtrusive 
career is cheered by no acclamations, 
at least in testimony of his own efforts, 
and he is nightly compelled to devote 
unwearied, unceasing attention to the 
piece—suiting the tone of his approval 
each evening to the style and habits of 
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those around ; for, as a high authority 
in this walk informed me, the points 
which catch the bourgeois of the Rue 
St. Denis will fail quite with the more 

atriarchal inhabitants of the Cité ; and 
sate lies the consummate tact of the 
claqueur, that with one rapid glance he 
is enabled to see into the very pene- 
tralia of his neighbour's habits and 
modes of thinking, and adapt himself 
at once to them ; and all this talent— 
all this quick-sighted appreciation of 
character—all this power of feigning 
every passion, from “grave to gay,” 
is recompensed by a paltry three francs 
per night—while the author of the piece 
retires from the side box, overwhelmed 
with the panegyrics of his friends, to 
sup at the “Cadran Bleu,” with devilled 
kidneys and champagne, and hear that 
he is the equal of Dumas or Victor 


Hugo. 


A most amusing and even instructive 
book might be made by recording the 
history of certain streets in Paris. Few 
cities, if any, in Europe have witnessed 
such strange and moving events within 
their walls—few have been the resi- 
dence of so many great and celebrated 
individuals, even within the memory of 
the present generation. Tis true, the 
rage for “reminiscences wondrous and 
strange,” have occupied the press and 
the public much latterly ; but still I 
think that there is ample space for 
what I mean in the historical associa- 
tions which are so intimately allied 
with certain places, which, seen if only 
for a moment, yet impress themselves 
upon the memory for years. 

This notion seized a powerful hold 
upon me some short time since, when 
calling upon a friend in the Rue St. Flo- 
rentin. The house which occupied 
the opposite side of the street having 
attracted some attention from me by its 
ample portals and general air of gran- 
deur and stateliness : I inquiredtowhom 
it belonged, and learned that it was the 

alace of the late Prince Talleyrand. 

his name, I confess, has always pos- 
sessed a strange and vague interest for 
me. The important part its owner has 
played in all the great events of Europe 
for so many years—the singular and 
unaccountable power he seemed to 
possess of extorting confidence from 
every ruler of the French, from the 
era of the Revolution to the hour of 
his death, always suggested to me 
something so nearly bordering on the 
supernatural, that I have never heard 
him mentioned without the most lively 
interest. 


Vor. XIII, 
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unpossessed of kingly power who con- 
tinued to impress a whole nation so 
ny by the mere influence of 
iis genius, that his very sentiments and 
opinions became the rule and guide of 
action tothousands. Neithera general 
—an orator—or an author—not even 
the leader of a faction—he stood alone 
in the might of his intellect, directing 
events which he appeared to follow, 
and availing himself of resources and 
expedients which he had already de- 
vised, but so artfully, that they seemed 
the very natural current of affairs. 
Never disconcerted—never unbalanced 
—the tranquil dignity of his manner 
at Erfurth, when he stood beside Napo- 
leon, the master of Europe itself, was 
only surpassed by his bearing at Vienna, 
in 1814, when the defeat of France 
had humbled her before her enemies. 
Youcould notlook upon him, and doubt 
for a moment the greatness of the na- 
tion he represented. 

It was in this same house in the 
Rue Saint Florentin, that the Em- 
peror Alexander lived when the allies 
entered Paris on the last day of March 
1814. His Majesty occupied the first 
floor. M.de Talleyrand, the rez-de- 
chaussée. He was then no more than 
an ex-minister for foreign affairs, neither 
empowered by the Bourbons to treat 
for the restoration, nor by the nation 
for the conditions of a government— 
he was merely “one among the con- 
quered,” and yet to this man all eyes 
were turned instinctively, as to one 
who possessed the secret of the future. 
That rez-de-chaussée was besieged 
with visitors from morning till night; 
and even when, according to the cus- 
tom of the French, he made his length- 
ened toilette—his dressing-room was 
filled by all the foreign ministers of the 
conquering monarchs, and Nesselrode 
and Metternich waited at these daily 
levees, In all these discussions M. de 
Talleyrand took the lead, with the 
same ease and the same “ aplomb,” dis- 
cussing kings to make, and kingdoms 
to dismember, as though the clank of 
the muskets which now and then in- 
terrupted their colloquy, came from the 
imperial guard of Napoleon, and not 
the Cossacks of the Don, and the 
Hulans of the Danube, who crowded 
the stairs, and the avenues, and 
bivouacked in the court. 

Here the restoration was decided 
upon, and Talleyrand himself it was 
who decided it. The Emperor Alex- 
ander opposed it strongly at first, 
alleging that the old spirit and the old 
antipathies would all return pe the 
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elder Bourbons, and suggesting the 
Duc d’Orleans as king. Talleyrand, 
however, overruled the objection, as- 
serting that no new agent must be had 
recourse to, for governing at such a 
juncture, and that one usurpation could 
not be succeeded by another. 

It is said that when the news reached 
Vienna in 1815 that Napoleon had 
landed from Elba, the Emperor Alex- 
ander came hurriedly over to where 
Talleyrand was sitting, and, informing 
him what had occurred, said— 

“T told you before your plan would 
be a failure.” 

“ Mais quoi faire,” coolly retorted the 
calm diplomate ; “of two evil courses 
it was the better—I never said more of 
it. Had you proclaimed the King of 
Rome, you had been merely maintaining 
the power of Napoleon under another 
name. Yon cannot establish the go- 
vernment of a great nation upon a half 
measure ; besides, that legitimacy, 
whatever its faults, was the only prin- 
ciple that could prove to Europe at 
large that France and Napoleon were 
parted for ever ; and after so many bar- 
terings of crowns, and trucking of king- 
doms, it was a fine opportunity of show- 
ing that there was still something— 
whether it be or be not by right divine 
—which was superior to sabres and 
muskets, generals and armies.” 

It was the sanctity of right—whether 
of kings, people, or individuals—which 
embodied Talleyrand’s conception of the 
restoration, and this it was which he so 
admirably expressed when arriving at 
the Congress of Vienna, the ambas- 
sador of a nation without wealth or 
army— 

* Je viens,” said he to the assembled 
kings and ministers of conquering 
Europe ; “Je viens et je vous apporte 
plus que vous n’ avez,—Je vous ap- 

orte lidée du droit.” 

This was happily expressed, but no 
one more than he knew how to epi- 
grammatize a whole volume of thought. 

In private life, the charm of his man- 
ner was the most perfect thing imagin- 
able ; his consciousness of rank and 
ancient family divested him of all pre- 
tension whatever, and the idea of 
entering the lists with any one never 
occurred to his mind. Willingly avail- 
ing himself of the talents of others, and 
their pens upon occasion, he never felt 
any embittering jealousy. Approach- 
able by all, his unaffected demeanour 
was as likely to strike the passing ob- 
server, as the rich stores of his intellect 
would have excited the admiration of 
a more reflecting one, Such was he 
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who has passed away from amongst us 
—perhaps the very last name of the 
eventful era he lived in, which shall 
claim a great place in history. 


Mathews has immortalized, in one of 
his most ludicrous lectures, the apt 
appropriation of the English word 
“Box ;” but I question whether, if a 
kindred spirit were employed upon the 
inquiry, as much might not be done 
for the French phrase “ Artiste.” You 
dine with a friend, and are struck with 
the excellence of his “ vol au vents,” he 
replies that his “artiste” is a good one 
—you stop before the best picture in 
the Luxembourg, and are told that 
the “artiste” is celebrated—the great 
scena in the Huguenots is sung with a 
science and display that astonish you, 
and you are informed that the “artiste” 
is Madame somebody—your hair is 
cut and dressed by an “ artiste”—your 
watch is regulated by an “artiste ;” 
and, in fine, you find that the word 
applies to every thing, of every age and 
sex—of every walk in life, and every 
gradation in society. You dine at the 
Table d’Hote, opposite to a sallow, 
dark-visaged, long-haired gentleman, 
with a drooping moustache and open 
shirt collar, his not over-clean hand is 
decorated with rings from which even 
the thumb claims no exemption; his 
manners are singularly abrupt and 
outré, and his looks are staring enough 
to be almost offensive. Take no notice 
of all this, for the gentleman is an 
“ artiste ;” that word is often a reason— 
it is always an apology, for every pos- 
sible extravagance in manner, and sin- 
gularity in appearance. 

Among the many amusing pictures 
of society which Paris presents, not the 
least are those entertainments termed 
« Soirées d’ Artiste.” I remember some 
years ago being considerably amused 

y what in Germany is culled an 
« Zstatischen Tee ;” but in this species 
of company-seeing I confess that the 
French “soirée” is vastly superior. 
The prosaic dulness of the German, 
discussing metaphysics and moonshine, 
in the intervals of minu‘e puffs of 
tobacco-smoke, was sufliciently outré, 
when you think that many, if not the 
majority of the guests assembled were 
ladies — who, of course, could not 
smoke, and were obliged by etiquette 
to listen—then the lengthy particula- 
rity of a language which, from its 
abundance and richness, wants the gift 
of poorer ones—the facility of “ equi- 
voque” and “qui pro quo”—rendered 
conversation flat and heavy, imparting 
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an air of discussion to what ought only 
to have been chattering. These causes 
were quite enough to make the evening 
o off badly. Butin a French “soirée 
d’artiste” the whole face of things is 
different. The well-lighted saloon— 
not lamplit, but brilliant with waxlight, 
which every Frenchman, and still more, 
every Frenchwoman knows the value 
of in showing off her complexion— 
was resplendent with mirrors and 
china— illustrated volumes, prints, 
caricatures, and Dantans busts, were 
scattered about on every table and 
console; chairs disposed so artfully, 
that flirtations to last a season, and 
friendships for life, awaited the occu- 
pants; “causeuses” upon which to 
recline cost you the loss of your heart, 
and “petit tables de jeu” where even 
still more innocently you lost your louis- 
dors. So much for the scene—now 
for the actors. Imagine yourself ina 
saloon, which I ought to have already 
mentioned is never a large one, 
crowded with every thing celebrated 
and renommée in hterature and art 
Paris possesses— Victor Hugo, Balsac, 
Alexander Dumas—Thiers—Dantan, 
Paul de Kock, Leon Gozlan, among 
the number. All wedged fast among 
a mass of the best looking and best 
dressed women to be found within the 
Boulevards; politics, literature, the 
drama, the cancans of Paris, the last 


jeu de mots, the last elopement, the 
last duel, the last battle in Spain, the 
last favourite at the opera—all can- 
vassed, all criticised with the same 
degree of interest, and in exactly the 
same spirit. The only detectable dif- 
ference being, that the more grave the 
subject, the more lively is the criticism 
—while the serio-comic style of com- 
menting upon the veriest trifle, is car- 
ried to a perfection elsewhere unattain- 
able. The number of oddly dressed 
and odd-looking people, of either sex 
(and truly the room has its share) must 
seek for other means of attracting 
notice than by their externals, and, 
indeed, as far us regards dress, I have 
seen enough to suppose that an inhabi- 
tant of the Caucasus, or a dweller on 
the banks of the Copper-mine River, 
might pass unobserved here. Heads 
that might have “ posed” for the apos- 
tles in the older masters, by their harsh 
severity of outline, and bold earnest- 
ness of expression, are here seen to 
take coffée and eau sucrée, and in- 
dividuals whose mere adventures would 
form a valuable volume for a “ Standard 
Library” of Bentleyism, are to be had 
for talking to. But to this part of my 
subject I intend returning, as some of 
the “romance of real life” which has 
accidentally reached me is sufficiently 
amusing to warrant its repetition, and 
here I shall conclude for the present. 


MODERN HISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED.* 
BY GEORGE MILLER, D.D. 


Tue work which has given a title and 
a subject to our present article, origi- 
nated in a laudable endeavour to dis- 
charge the duties which devolved on 
its learned author, while he held the 
oe of Modern History in the 

niversity of Dublin. In preparing 
the lectures which the conditions of 
that arduous and honorable office ap- 
peared to demand, his mind and studies 
received a direction from which, for an 
interval of thirty years, he does not 
seem to have departed. In the volumes 
now before us, we have the happy 
result attained, when the subject taken 
up with the ardor and enthusiasm of 
youth and early manhood had been 
eee with the less passionate, 
ut not less earnest, solicitude for truth 
which distinguishes the pursuits and 
performances of matured and cultivated 
intellect. 


The form in which our author first 
gave his discourses on history to the 
ublic, was that which they derived 
from the circumstances which produced 
them—that of lectures on the philo- 
sophy of history. These lectures ap- 
peared from time to time, and were 
finally compressed in eight octavo 
volumes. The brilliant success which 
had been achieved for them while 
in process of delivery—the acknow- 
ledgment of their excellence implied 
in the auditories, illustrious at once 
in station and intellectual eminence, 
which they attracted—and the distinc- 
tion which their author must have 
felt himself the favoured means of re- 
flecting on the institution to which he 
belonged—naturally had the effect of 
confirming the bias which his mind had 
received through the influence of his 
historical researches. Fuller informa- 


* History Philosophically Mlustrated from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. By George Miller, D.D., M.R.LA., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In four volumes, 8vo. Duncan—London. 1832. 
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tion, more enlarged experience, deeper, 
more patient, and if not more unpre- 
judiced, more abstracted, reflection, 
during a period unparalleled for the 
greatness and the variety of its politi- 
cal changes, upon which, from a pecu- 
liarity of circumstances, the author was 
enabled to look from his loop-hole of 
retreat* with an interest purely intel- 
lectual and contemplative, have had 
their effect; errors have been cor- 
rected; just conclusions have been 
confirmed ; speculations have been 
verified and realized by the testimony 
of experience ; and a lucid arrangement 
and order—the order contrived by the 
mind which contemplates a finished 
work—have made so ample compensa- 
tion for abridgment and omission, that 
the argument and evidence originally 
exhibited in eight volumes, have lost 
nothing of their clearness, and have 
gained much in force by the condensa- 
tion which now presents them in four. 

It may be said, that in undertaking 
to review this work, now nearly five 
years —_—-, we are adopting a 
somewhat unusual course. The irre- 
gularity, however, is only apparent ; as 
in truth it is only now the admirable 
production upon which we are en- 
gaged is beginning to obtain the fa- 
vourable notice it merits. Five years 
since, the seed was committed to the 
field of public opinion, through the 
medium of the press—it has now taken 
root, and put forth healthy shoots, such 
as already prognosticate a prosperous 
and abundant ripening to the harvest. 
That the learned and able author may 
reap, in his own person, some return 
for the labours of thirty well-spent 

ears, is our wish and hope—that he 
as rendered a service to literature and 
true philosophy, which all who would 
not make of history an old almanac 
will know how to prize and acknow- 
ledge, is our assured conviction. 

But in a country like ours the fame 
of such a work as Dr. Miller's “ crescit 
velut arbor.” Had it been the pro- 
duction of an English writer, heralded 
by such distinctions as were won by 
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the academic discourses in which it 
had its origin, it would, instantly on 
its appearance, have commanded an 
extensive circulation. It has gone 
before the British public without as. 
sistance from any of those accessories 
by which their very depth and magni- 
tude often renders it necessary that 
great works shall be towed out of har- 
bour. “ History Philosophically Con- 
sidered” has made its own way. Al- 
though the production of an Irish 
scholar, English scholars have begun 
to do it justice. Irish students, we 
trust, will not be slow to profit by its 
instructions. 

The purpose and design of the work 
is explained in the following, which is 
its opening paragraph :— 

“The period to be reviewed in this 
treatise extends from the suppression of 
the western empire, in the year 476 of 
the Christian era, to the commencement 
of the revolution in France in the year 
1789—a period exceeding thirteen cen- 
turies—and so distinguished from pre- 
ceding events by one great convulsion, 
and from those which have already fol- 
lowed, or may hereafter follow, by 
another, as to present a vast number of 
events which may be studied as a whole, 
Of this great period it is to be shown, 
that all the transactions which it compre- 
hends, however diversified, and however 
destitute of direct connection, have yet 
been instrumental to a common result, 
in the improvement of the social con- 
dition of men.”— Vol. i. p. 1. 


To this conclusion the author was 
conducted in a manner the most satis- 
factory, because the least suspicious. 
He has, indeed, given in a preface an 
interesting and instructive detail of the 
occurrences by which he was gradually 
led to form the system on which he 
proposed to construct a philosophy of 
modern history. 

“It will appear,” he says, “to have 
been suggested by no enthusiasm of re- 
ligious feeling on the one part, nor on the 
other by any love of philosophical theo- 
rizing, but to have been slowly and 
gradually formed as new notions of so- 





me In this system, indeed, has long been the home of his” (the author's) « thoughts, 
to which he has gladly retired from annoyance and fatigue, sure to find in it an interest 


by which his power of exertion would be new strung. 


In bringing it to its present 


state he has been, perhaps fortunately, free from every influence of personal considera- 
tion, for though he willingly acknowledges to have received much courtesy and kind- 


ness, he has no other acknowledgment to make. 


His path he has marked out for 


himself ; and he has trodden it amidst difficulties which might have justified him in 


relinquishing it. 


Should it be hereafter deemed that he has opened to mankind a 


new and interesting region of philosophy, he bequeaths with it to the remembrance of 
posterity the shackles with which he has been long fettered, in this, at least, resembling 
the discoverer of the western world.” —Preface. 
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ciety presented themselves successively 
to his mind, requiring little more than to 
be combined into an orderly arrange- 
ment. The system now proposed has 
been formed as abstractedly from all 
repossessions as can well be imagined. 
‘As Bradley discovered the aberration of 
light, and a confirmation of its prodigious 
velocity, when he was endeavouring to 
measure the parallax of a star, so in this 
case was the plan of a providential 
government suggested to the author, when 
the orderly combination of a course of 
lectures was the object of his inquiry. 
The several notions also, which have 
been brought together in forming it, had 
been received from the most heterogeneous 
sources; from the writings of an Uni- 
tarian minister (Priestly)—of Dissenters 
from the Church of England—of a Lu- 
therian jurist (Puffendorf)—and of a 
French politician (Mably )—and from the 
histories of important negociations.”— 
Preface, ix. 


From such witnesses as these, or ra- 
ther from the testimony borne by events 
themselves, and received through such 
unsuspicious interpreters, Dr. Miller 
advances and establishes his great prin- 
ciples, that God reigneth in the affairs 
of men, and that the end of the divine 
government is man’s improvement. The 
indications of design he regards as not 
less plain in the moral than in the ma- 
terial world; and he pertinently and 
eloquently demands whether they shall 
not be regarded as equally conclusive. 

« When Newton,” he observes, “had 
completed his imperishable system of the 
planetary world, he broke from his me- 
chanical contemplations into an animated 
declaration of the wisdom and power of 
the Being by whom it had been framed. 
Shall this then not be thought the legi- 
timate conclusion to be inferred from the 
consideration of so much harmony of 
moral action, al] tending to the advance- 
ment of human improvement? Shall 
the arrangement of the planetary system 
evince his providence, and that of empires 
and human society, and of mind in all 
its various combinations, furnish no testi- 
mony of the wisdom and power of the 
great Creator ?” 


The certainty of a superintending 
providence is sufficiently evident to 
all who believe in the truth of a divine 
revelation. That he who created the 
world and man, sustains and governs 
his creatures, is a truth which follows 
directly from a belief ina Creator. It 
is not, however, less satisfactory and 
consoling to be enabled to evolve this 
great truth from circumstances and 
events which bear witness to it. The 
system of the philosopher is thus ren- 
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dered a to the warnings and 
invitations of the Evangelist, and the 
stirring interests of the life that now 
is, which too often serve to distract the 
thoughts from the great author of our 
being, are reclaimed, as it were, to the 
unwonted and salutary office of reveal- 
ing the _—— aud power of an all- 
wise and all-powerful ruler. And thus, 
when we have learned to understand 
the language in which they discourse, 
we find that God has provided every 
where, in all states and conditions of 
being, that he shall not be left without 
a witness. 

There is another benefit conferred 
upon society by the exhibition of a 
system like that of Dr. Miller. It 
serves to inspire a faith in God's provi- 
dence, which shall oe for the uses of 
this world, as faith in his mercy and 
grace ministers in the economy of the 
Gospel. As in the contemplation of 
the planetary system, we imbibe, on the 
one hand, a conviction that it had 
an almighty Creator, so, on the other 
hand, we become possessed with a 
persuasion that he who created will 
sustain it. And, in like manner, while 
a contemplation of the scheme of pro- 
vidential government, as manifested in 
human affairs, comforts all who love 
God with testimonies of the divine 
presence ; it encourages also the Chris- 
tian patriot by the assurance that it 
is the purpose of the Creator and 
Redeemer of man, not only to preserve 
his creatures, and to maintain, for their 
benefit, a social state, but also to pro- 
vide, that amidst what men may feel 
as disappointments, and mourn over as 
disasters, that social state shall be 
incessantly advancing through stages 
of progressive improvement. 

Our author, while likening the argu- 
ment derivable from the providential 
adjustment of human affairs to that 
which is supplied by the planetary 
system, has been duly observant of the 
characteristics by which the two worlds, 
the material and, the moral, are respec- 
tively distinguished. In the one, the 
great Creator movesand sustains bodies 
which we regard as senseless and inani- 
mate ; in the other, he governs beings 
thoughtful and apprehensive, free to 
act and to will. In the one, he over- 
looks a creation in which every thing, 
the most magnificent and the minutest, 
obeys, with unswerving regularity, the 
laws to which it owes submission ; in 
the other, he looks upon creatures, who 
are, as it were, rebels in the midst of 
an obedient universe—creatures origi- 
nally created gopd, and in whom every 
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“ imagination of the heart” has become 
“evil continually.” According to the 
character of the respective creations is, 
as it was natural to hope, the end of 
the system of government vouchsafed 
to it—for the natural world, which 
obeys the law, permanence—in the 
moral world, of disobedient man, im- 
provement. This, from reflection upon 
the being and attributes of God, we 
should rationally infer—and this, from 
a consideration of the processes and 
revolutions of societies and empires 
upon earth, the author of “ History 
Philosophically Considered” has most 
satisfactorily established. 

« The planet revolves for ever in its 
appointed orbit; and the noblest triumph 
of mechanical philosophy is to have ascer- 
tained, that the perturbations of its course 
are all compensated within determined 
periods, and its movement exempted from 
decay. But man, weak and erring though 
he be, is still progressive in his moral 
nature. He does not move round for 
ever in one unvarying path of moral 
action. The combinations of his history 
exhibit not only the unity of the material 
system, but also the continually advancing 
improvement belonging to being of a 
higher order.”—Vol. iv., p. 560. 


From the details of a work so 


various and comprehensive as a review 


of modern history, it must be difficult 
to select satisfactory specimens of the 
execution, The production must be 
estimated as awhole. All nations and 
their fortunes pass before the mind of 
the reader, and he is invited to con- 
sider not merely the successive occur- 
rences in the history of each, but, 
much more, the curious complexity in 
which they are so interwoven as to con- 
stitute, even already, one great whole, 
advancing, in its main and general 
operation, the best interests of moral 
and imperishable creatures. Some 
ortions, however, may be selected. 

hey may not exhibit a fair specimen 
of the work, but they will serve to 
show the character of its author’s mind 
and genius. The brick, which gave 
little information as to the mansion in 
which it had been used, may have 
been an excellent specimen of the 
soil from which it had been originally 
taken. So it may be with our selec- 
tions. Detached thoughts cannot ex- 
hibit the magnificence of the system 
which our author has conceived, but 
they may bear the stamp of his genius 
—they may invite to an examination 
of his work—and they may satisfy the 
reader of his power to conduct it to 
completion. 


~~ 
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The following passage, on the end 
to which papal supremacy was made 
subservient, is valuable, not alone for 
the thought it expresses, as indicative 
of the author’s power, but also for the 
instruction it is calculated to impart, 
Among the errors of statesmen and 
pion writers, few have been more 
requent or attended with worse con- 
sequences than those which have re- 
sulted from a partial study of history, 
A politician proposes to revive or to 
adopt in his own time and country a 
principle or an institution which he 
believes was eminently serviceable in 
another age of the world. He over. 
looks some incident by which the 
circumstances of his own time are 
essentially distinguished from those in 
which the agency he would restore 
had been made available for good, 
and if he succeed in effecting his 
purpose, finds his rebuke in the failure 
of his rash experiment. The error 
into which Leibnitz was betrayed, 
respecting the papal power, was of 
this kind. He overlooked the change 
in the time. He overlooked the 
altered character of the papacy. Dr. 
Miller exposes the error even on the 
principles of the philosopher himself, 
and shows that, independently of all 
higher consideration, on grounds of 
human policy alone, the dethronement 
and decline of the power which Leib- 
nitz would (although within narrower 
limits) reinstate, was beneficial to the 
best interests of Europe. The passage 
we are about to cite we take from the 
third chapter of the first book, from 
the commencement of a review of the 
modern history of Italy. 


“ So forcibly had the retrospect (of 
this influence as a principle of inter- 
national union) impressed the imagina- 
tion of Leibnitz, that, in a very different 
situation of the European world, he 
ventured to express an opinion, that it 
would be beneficial to allow to the Roman 
pontiff some temporal jurisdiction over 
Christian princes, as the most efficacious 
means of securing the enjoyment of peace. 
But in the time of this philosopher the 
state of the system was changed, and the 
influence of the papacy, though still im- 
portant, had received a different direction, 
The ages of violence required a principle 
of union, and this was supplied by the 
universal supremacy of the see of Rome ; 
a period of improvement required a prin- 
ciple of equilibrium, and this was furnished 
by the mutual opposition of the two 
great sects of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, If a general'supremacy could 


have been allowed in the time of Leib- 
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nitz, it would but have thrust back the 
European states to that earlier period, 
in which the principle of political equili- 
brium had not yet been developed. But 
the wise providence of God appears to 
have accommodated the influence of the 
papacy to the changing form of the sys. 
tem. When this was yet too imperfect 
to be susceptible of a balanced arrange- 
ment of its states, and was even liable 
to be dissolved and destroyed by the want 
of coherence, the see of Rome drew its 
parts into union by the general exercise 
of a supreme authority. The very ex- 
cesses of this supremacy in the progress 
of time gave being to a resistance, which, 
in an age of reflection, generated a coun- 
tervailing party, and thus furnished a 
support for the mutual struggle of states, 
indispensable to the maintenance of poli- 
tical equilibrium,”— Vol. i., 62, 63, 


In framing such a system as that to 
which we direct attention, it was neces- 
sary to assign to the several govern- 
ments their respective functions, by 
which they might variously contribute 
to the common result of an improved 
condition of society, as diverse duties 
are discharged by the very dissimilar 
organs of an animal organisation. To 
the lax constitution of the German 
empire has accordingly been assigned 
(vol. i.) the office of serving as a matrix, 
for generating within itself the prin- 
ciples of a federative and balanced 
policy, while France and Great Britain 
were prepared for taking the direction 
of the opposed parties in such a system 
of policy, when it should have been so 
extended by the foreign relations of the 
ill-combined members of the empire, as 
to comprehend within itself the in- 
dependent governments of Europe. 
“It must not, however, be conceived,” 
the author adds, “that the sole func- 
tion of the English, or subsequently 
the British government, was, in a 
balanced system of policy, to lead a 
confederacy opposed to the power of 
France. A long and various prepara- 
tion appears to have been made for 
developing within it those principles 
of liberal policy, which might qualify 
it to be to the continental nations, the 
exemplar of freedom, moderating the 
control of military monarchies by the 
lessons which it inculeated, and pre- 
senting, after a period of revolutionary 
struggles, the general model of liberal 
institutions.” The Reformation, which 
occupies, in our author’s work, a pro- 
minence suitable to its importance, 
was, as might naturally have been 
anticipated, the chief among them, by 
which England was prepared for her 
high destiny, The following observa- 


tion, respecting the position of the in- 
dividual who was instrumental in-pro- 
ducing so vast and enduring effects, 
is, we believe, original as well as in- 
teresting :— 


“ Perhaps, in all the various combina- 
tions of the history of the world, none 
is more remote from the anticipations of 
human conjecture, than that the reformer 
of the church should appear under such 
circumstances. It would naturally be 
expected that the change would be com- 
menced among those who had previously 
manifested the strongest spirit of resist- 
ance. Yet how evidently do we now 
perceive the advantage of that very dif- 
ferent combination of events which could 
not have been foreseen! If the leader 
of the Reformation had arisen among 
the Bohemians, what could have occurred 
but a repetition of the violence which, a 
century before, had distracted their 
country ? When, however, this impor- 
tant individual appeared first in a monas- 
tery of a distant province, remote from 
all the irritations of preceding struggles, 
and slowly emancipating himself, by the 
efforts of his own mind, from the thral- 
dom of his monastic habits, he might 
rejoice, indeed, when he discovered that 
so many persons consented with him in 
the opinions which he had been gradually 
led to form for himself ; but he could be 
subject to no extrinsic influence which 
might excite him to forget the moderation 
essential to a sound and useful change of 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of Europe. 
The predispositions, which have been 
examined, gave strength to the cause— 
the estrangement of their leader from 
much of their operation gave it tempe- 
rance and utility.” Vol. iii. 44. 


The war waged in Germany during 
thirty years of the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century was the great 
struggle of the momentous change in 
the political interests of Europe ; and 
as every European government had 
been somehow concerned in it, the 
peace of Westphalia, by which it was 
concluded, became a general adjust- 
ment of a balanced system of policy 
among the principal states. As this 
adjustment had grown out of the inte- 
rior arrangements of the German em- 

ire, Austria was, of course, at its 
ted ; and France, the rival of Austria, 
was the balancing power to support the 
resistance of the weaker governments. 
This state of things was, however, but 
a transition to another and more per- 
fect arrangement, in which France and 
England should occupy these two prin- 
cipal positions ; and, before the close 
of, the century, William, the Stadt- 
holder of Holland, formed the new 
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combination by becoming the sovereign 
of the British dominions, and involving 
them in the great struggle with France 
in which he was already contending 
for the safety of his original country. 
This process is thus admirably de- 
scribed :— 


«“ The separate movements of the 
British government were at this time 
sufficiently completed, for enabling it 
to sustain an important part in the 
general combination of Europe, and of 
the world. In these it was at once en- 
gaged by the advancement of the Prince 
of Orange to the throne, for this prince 
was the prime agent of all the negocia- 
tions by which the independence of the 
other states of Europe was maintained 
against the ambition of France. Won- 
derful, indeed, was the adaptation of 
independent operations, by which the 
general arrangement of the policy of the 
continent and the special modifications of 
the British government were brought 
severally to a crisis at the same precise 
time, and in the person of the same 
prince; so that it was a natural and 
direct result that the two systems of 
movements should have been then con- 
nected, and the British government, in 
its improved form immediately have been 
constituted the principal agent in a new 
and improved order of political relations. 
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with the accession of the first prince of 
the family of the Stuarts, the continental 
states maintained the great struggle of 
the German war, and arranged the com. 
binations of the peace of Westphalia, by 
which it was concluded; and, in the 
same period, the British government ex. 
perienced the two alternate movements, 
by the one of which it was carried to the 
extreme of republicanism; by the other 
to the contrary extreme of despotism, 
While these two processes were sepa- 
rately performed, preparation was also 
made for their combination by the forma- 
tion and growth of the Dutch republic, 
and by the connexions which procured 
for its Stadtholder an interest in the suc- 
cession of the British crown. An an- 
cient infidel is said to have been converted 
from atheism to a persuasion of the ex- 
istence and providence of God, by con- 
templating the wonderful contrivance of 
the human skeleton. Here is the ske. 
leton of a most interesting period of the 
history of our species. The living men, 
who were its muscles and its tendons, 
have long perished : nothing remains 
except the dry and naked skeleton pre- 
served in the records of a by-gone age ; 
but in this are manifested an arrangement 
and an adaptation which bespeak a wis- 
dom and a foresight far exceeding the 
speculations of the human intellect.”*— 
Vol. iv. 47, 48. 


In contemplating this great crisis of 


In a period of eighty-five years, beginning 


® This portion of history has been considered separately, and with an ability 
commensurate to its importance, in a work which, we regret to say, though not very 
long in print, is now almost out of print—the “ Agency of Divine Providence,” by 


the Rev. S. O’Sullivan. An extract or two from it may prove not unacceptable to 
the reader. The author thus explains the nature of his argument :— 

«If any number of individuals should conspire to forward a particular scheme, 
and should, through a series of ingenious devices, at length effectually accomplish it; 
this being the result of human contrivance, and human foresight merely, we could 
not with propriety refer it to Providence. If many individuals, even without con- 
cert, appeared occasionally to assist in promoting some desirable end, whilst they 
were respectively intent on other objects, we might think it extraordinary, and re- 
gard it as one of those lucky accidents which sometimes occur in life; but we would 
argue rashly, if we from thence concluded, that it was intended by Providence. 
These things we often experience ; and it is not in the nature of chance to prevent 
combinations of events from taking place, which, if considered in themselves, have 
many appearances of design about them. Thus, if two persons ignorant of the 
game of chess, should sit down to a chess-table, and amuse themselves pushing the 
men about, they might, accidentally, in some few instances, appear to be playing a 
game with skill ; the men might be occasionally disposed in very good order, This, 
however, could only be momentary, and these appearances must vanish very soon, 
insomuch, that if two such persons kept up the appearance of skilful play for half a 
game together, it would be looked upon as next to a miracle. But if the principal 
ministers in the several courts of Europe seemed by their measures to be acting in 
concert for some beneficial end—if these appearances were kept up by their succes- 
sors for a great number of years together—if the great men who figured on the 
theatre of public life seemed to be called into action, and to disappear, just as the 
exigencies of this system required—if the course of events, over which they had 
little control, was wonderfully favourable to its successful accomplishment—and if, 
at the same time, we had the most satisfactory proof that this was done without any 
concert, that such concert was altogether impossible, and that the agents concerned 
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the modern —e of Europe, the his theory, as the Greek poet heaped 
author appears to have sought indul- together his similes, when he called to 
gence in accumulating illustrations of his recollection the great force of his 


in it always had other, and frequently adverse ends in view—I would as soon believe 
that the two persons above mentioned could play a series of difficult and interesting 
games of chess by shuffling the men about promiscuously, as that chance could have 

iven birth to this wisely-concerted scheme, which had been carried on so long, in 
which nothing appeared undesigned, but in which every thing indicated the most pro- 
found design, and the most skilful arrangement. No; though chance does uot pre- 
clude occasional appearances of design in things which are purely accidental, yet, 
as chance never acts uniformly and consistently, so we should never attribute to it 
those systems which have been contrived with wisdom and pursued with regularity 
for any considerable length of time; and if such systems are not referable to the 
intentional co-operation of the agents concerned in them, they must be attributed 
unreservedly to the wisdom and goodness of Providence.” 

In considering the influence of this system on the minds of men, and its probable in- 
fluence upon human exertion, after showing the advantage of it in discouraging a 
spurious affectation of patriotism, he thus proceeds to describe real patriotism, and 
to show how it is likely to be affected by the conviction that God ruleth in the 
affairs of men :— 

« But will such a system as we have been engaged in considering, impair or dimi- 
nish real patriotism: that cautious, deliberative principle, which never suffers us to 
act lightly, which renders the man possessed with it unsusceptible of slight incen- 
tives, which leads him to investigate with a philosophical scrutiny every political 
question, in all its bearings, before he takes a decided part; but which, when he has 
once made up his mind, propels him forward with an almost resistless violence; im- 
posing an influence which, like the Pythian prophetess, he struggles against, but 
struggles against in vain; always communicating an energy proportioned to its ob- 
ject; and which, as it hurries him into, so it bears him out of difficulties? Will the 
belief that human affairs are under the control of a wise and a good God, diminish 
the force of this powerful principle, or contract the sphere of its operation? Will 
the man whose heart glows with a feeling so animating be repressed in the pursuit of 
virtuous objects by the conviction that his weakness will be assisted by divine strength, 
and his deficiencies supplied from the resources of Omnipotence? Oh, no. He 
will be cheered and comforted by such a consideration. It will animate and sustain 
him in his most difficult and perilous enterprises, It will temper his exultation in 
success, and support him under disappointment. How slowly soever political im- 
provement may proceed, he will perceive that he may still contribute something to 
its advancement ; how mazy and obscure soever the political system may appear, 
that it is regulated by the wisdom of a benevolent God, whose mysterious and in- 
scrutable designs he cannot penetrate, but whose intentions he will be sure of for- 
warding in the most direct way whilst he acts on the purest and most upright princi- 
ples. Seeing how short a way his keenest foresight extends, and how little he can 
calculate on the results of human action, he will learn to avoid and disdain the re- 
sources of a crooked and an immoral policy ; and when he has done whatever is fair 
and honourable, satisfied with the consciousness of having well performed his part, he 
will leave the rest to Providence. It may happen that his measures should prove 
unfortunate, or unfit for the purposes for which they were intended. But when he 
sees even the malevolent designs of wicked men made to advance under the direc- 
tion of an all-wise and omnipotent God, the interests of an extensive and benevolent 
system, he will rely with a sublime assurance on the same gracious Being for assist- 
ance and support, and be confident that any policy which he may pursue will not be 
the less entitled to his providential care because founded on the basis of moral truth, 
and recommended by good intentions. This is the conviction which, under every 
vicissitude of circumstances, will satisfy and console him. He has no reliance on his 
own exertions, but as they are inspired and directed by Providence. Whatever the 
system of moral government may be which is pursued, he will be convinced that its 
interests are best consulted by a religious adherence to the dictates of a principled 
policy, and he will then only deem himself secure of the favour and protection of 
the supreme Disposer of all things, when he 

* Preserves the dignity of man, 
With soul erect ; 
And trusts the universal plan 
Will al proteet.’” 
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countrymen assembled for the war of 
Troy :— 


«“ Two important distinctions,” he pro- 
ceeds to say, “ appear to characterise the 
period of the federal policy of Europe, 
which was at this time commenced. One 
of these is, obviously, that it gave to the 
system a central body which might best 
maintain its movements, the external and 
internal resources of France best qualify- 
ing and entitling it to act as the principal 
member ; the other, that it constituted a 
maritime and commercial state the re- 
straining power, which should control 
the ambition of the principal state of the 
continent. When the system had been 
adjusted to a natural centre, those shocks 
were precluded which must have resulted 
from the natural greatness of France, 
and the contingent aggrandisement of 
some other state of the continent; and 
when, on the other hand, the British 
government had become the secondary or 
restraining power, the struggles of the 
system were moderated by the pacific 
spirit of a commercial people, interested 
in maintaining tranquillity, and shut out 
from the allurements of military enter- 

rise. The balance thus constituted, re- 
sembled the distribution of the surface of 
the globe on which we live. The sea was 
balanced against the land; and, while the 


due equipoise of the whole was preserved 
about a natural centre, the energies of 
commerce were allowed their full expan- 
sion, to animate the industry and exercise 
the capacities of man.” 


Nor satisfied with this, he imme- 
diately luxuriates in another, charac- 
teristic of his whole system :— 


‘¢ It has been said of the great philoso- 
pher of antiquity that he threw himself 
into the Euripus, because he could not 
discover the principle of its complicated 
tides. The tradition seems aptly to de- 
scribe the mere politician of this world. 
Ignorant of the guiding causes of political 
changes, he suspects not that he should 
look to heaven for the controlling in- 
fluences, and, distracted by their inexpli- 
cable appearances, he plunges blindly into 
their current, and is borne away in its 
course,” 


It must not, however, be conceived 
that the author would represent the 
course of human affairs as broken and 
diverted by perpetual or frequent inter- 
positions of the Divine Providence. 
These constitute no part of his philo- 
sophy. On the contrary, he refers all 
events to some or all of the causes 
classified and illustrated in the begin- 
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ning of the work; nor, without this 
would it be entitled to the character of 

hilosophy. But among these causes 
is the influence of individual character 
in all the agencies of life ; and he hag 
conceived that the Almighty, in send. 
ing each individual into " existence, 
foresees, though without controlling 
his future conduct, and so selects his 
agents as to provide for the due fulfil. 
ment of his gracious designs. The in- 
fluence of individual character, com. 
bined with the foreknowledge of God, 
is thus the key of this system of pro. 
vidential government. The general 
operation of political causes accordingly 
remains undisturbed, except only so far 
as it must ever be modified by the 
variety of human character, observable 
in different persons acting in similar 
circumstances. 

The observations of the author on 
individual character are highly inter. 
esting and discriminative, and impart 
an interest to his history not less en- 
gaging than that which belongs to 
well-executed biography, They im. 
part life and colour to the narrative, 
and are so judiciously distributed 
through the volumes as not only to 
produce,the effect of a very agreeable 
variety, but also to furnish incidental 
and indirect, but most satisfactory evi- 
dences that the author never bends 
events or characters into an accommo- 
dation with his system—never shapes 
the story or paints the portrait for the 
sake of the moral or the reflection by 
which it is to be followed, but sedu- 
lously observes, learns, and under- 
stands the nature of that which he 
represents, and proves himself not less 
happy in the possession of those facul- 
ties by which impressions are faithfully 
received, than in the higher powers of 
mind by which great systems are con- 
structed. 

Our limited space forbids us to give 
many instances. Of Wickliffe he 
writes :— 


“ It may well be supposed that this 
early reformer did not, in all particulars, 
proceed as far as the leaders of the refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century. Even 
in the fourteenth, however, he could per- 
ceive the utter want of foundation for 
the spiritual as well as for the temporal 
pretensions of the papal sovereignty: he 
raised his warning voice against that 
triumph of blinded and blinding supersti- 
tion, the monstrous doctrine of transub- 
stantiation; and, above all, he uttered 
the bold declaration, which is the prin- 
ciple of the religion of Protestants —that 
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the sacred Scriptures alone are the autho- 
rity of our belief. It has, indeed, been 
objected to his notions of religion, that he 
did not inculcate the righteousness which 
is by faith ; and it seems that he insisted 
rather on virtuous practice than on the 
doctrine of our acceptance through the 
mediation of a Redeemer. But it is not 
surprising that, when ecclesiastical abuses, 
however great, had not reached the enor- 
mity of the sixteenth century, a reformer 
should not yet have been led to look to 
another principle of the divine acceptance 
than the merit of human performances. 
Wickliffe was, in truth, the Baptist of 
the Reformation, who denounced the 
corruptions of the church, and pointed 
to the true source of religious instruction, 
but did not himself directly and expli- 
citly communicate the doctrine.”— Vol. 
ii, 304. 


We must pause—our limits press too 
closely upon us. But we will indulge 
our reader, in parting, with a passage 
tobe remembered. Dr. Miller 
shall furnish it. The effect, when ori- 
ginally delivered at the conclusion of 
his lectures, was such as not to be for- 
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gotten by any who witnessed it. The 
passage then received with so flatteri 
manifestations of favour, we commit 
with confidence to the reader’s judg- 
ment :— 


“The great poet of antiquity has 
painted in glowing colours the radiant 
splendour which, in a calm and moonlit 
night, bursts on the baffled gaze, and 
brings into a sudden day the woods and 
promontories. It is thus that the system 
here proposed would pour a light from 
heaven upon the dark.and troubled scene 
of human history. As the, shepherd of 
the poet rejoiced at the glory which struck 
his corporeal view, so might we exult at 
the removal of that dismal gloom which 
must enfold all the concerns of this sub- 
lunary world, if no persuasion of a provi- 
dential government illuminate the moral 
prospect. Cheered, however, by this 
persuasion, we may calmly hold our allot- 
ted station, confiding in the protection 
of an all-gracious Being, as we must be 
assured that, by all the vicissitudes of an 
agitated world, the purposes of goodness 
must ever be eventually accomplished, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 


STRANGE EVENT IN THE LIFE OF SCHALKEN THE PAINTER, 


BEING A SEVENTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
P.P. OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


You will, no doubt, be surprised, m 
dear friend, at the subject of the fol- 
lowing narrative. What had I to do 
with Schalken, or Schalken with me? 
He had returned to his native land, 
‘and was probably dead and buried 
before I was born; I never visited 
Holland nor spoke with a native of 
that country. So much I believe you 
already know. I must, then, give you 
my authority, and state to you frankl 
the ground upon which rests the credi- 
bility of the strange story which I am 
about to lay before you. I was ac- 
ee in my early days, with a 
aptain Vandael, whose father had 
served King William in the Low 
Countries, and also in my own un- 
happy land during the Irish campaigns. 
I know not how it happened that I 
liked this man’s society spite of his 
politics and religion : bat so it was; 
and it was by means of the free inter- 
course to which our intimacy gave 
rise that I became possessed of the 
curious tale which you are about to 
hear. I had often been struck, while 
visiting Vandael, by a remarkable pic- 


ture, in which, though no connoisseur 
myself, I could not fail to discern 
some very strong peculiarities, parti- 
cularly in the distribution of light and 
shade, as also a certain oddity in the 
design itself, which interested my 


curiosity. It represented the interior 
of what might be a chamber in some 
antique religious building—the fore- 
round was occupied by a female 
fare, arrayed in a species of white 
robe, part of which is arranged so as 
to form a veil. The dress, however, 
is not strictly that of any religious 
order. In its hand the figure bears 
a lamp, by whose light alone the form 
and face are illuminated ; the features 
are marked by an arch smile, such as 
pretty women wear when engaged in 
successfully practising some roguish 
trick; in the back ground, and, ex- 
cepting where the dim red light of an 
expiring fire serves to define the form, 
totally in the shade, stands the figure 
of a man equipped in the old fashion, 
with doublet and so forth, in an atti- 
tude of alarm, his hand being placed 
upon the hilt of his sword, which 
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“ There are some pictures,” said I 
to my friend, “which impress one, I 
know not how, with a conviction that 
they represent not the mere ideal shapes 
and combinations which have floated 
through the imagination of the artist, 
but scenes, faces, and situations which 
have actually existed. When I look 
upon that picture, something assures 
me that I behold the representation of 
a reality.” 

Vandael smiled, and, fixing his eyes 
upon the painting musingly, he a 

“ Your fancy has not deceived you, 
my good friend, for that picture is the 
record, and [ believe a faithful one, of 
a remarkable and mysterious occur- 
rence. It was painted by Schalken, 
and contains, in the face of the female 
figure, which occupies the most promi- 
nent place in the design, an accurate 
portrait of Rose Velderkaust, the niece 
of Gerard Douw, the first, and, I 
believe, the only love of Godfrey 
Schalken. My father knew the painter 
well, and from Schalken himself he 
learned the story of the mysterious 
drama, one scene of which the picture 
has embodied. This painting, which 
is accounted a fine specimen of Schal- 
ken’s style, was bequeathed to my 
father by the artist’s will, and, as 
you have observed, is a very striking 
and interesting production.” 

I had only to request Vandael to 
tell the story of the painting in order 
to be gratified ; and thus it is that I 
am enabled to submit to you a faithful 
recital of what I heard myself, leaving 
you to reject or to allow the evidence 
upon which the truth of the tradition 
depends, with this one assurance, that 
Schalken was an honest, blunt Dutch- 
man, and, I believe, wholly incapable 
of committing a flight of imagination ; 
and further, that Vandael, from whom 
I heard the story, appeared firmly con- 
vinced of its truth. 

There are few forms upon which the 
mantle of mystery and romance could 
seem to hang more ungracefully than 
upon that of the uncouth and clownish 
Schalken—the Dutch boor—the rude 
and dogged, but most cunning worker of 
oils, whose pieces delight the initiated 
of the present day almost as much as 
his manners disgusted the refined of 
his own; and yet this man, so rude, 
so dogged, so slovenly, I had almost 
said so savage, in mien and manner, 
during his after successes, had been 
selected by the capricious goddess, in 
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his early life, to figure as the hero of 
a romance by no means devoid of 
interest or of mystery. Who can tell 
how meet he may have been in his 
oung days to play the part of the 
over or of the hero—who can say 
that in early life he had been the 
same harsh, unlicked, and rugged boor 
which, in his maturer age, he proved 
or how far the neglected rudeness 
which afterwards marked his air, and 
garb, and manners, may not have been 
the growth of that reckless apathy not 
unfrequently produced by bitter mis. 
fortunes and disappointments in early 
life? These questions can never now 
be answered. We must content our. 
selves, then, with a plain statement of 
facts, or what have been received and 
transmitted as such, leaving matters of 
speculation to those who like them. 
When Schalken studied under the 
immortal Gerard Douw, he was a young 
man ; and in spite of the phlegmatic 
constitution and unexcitable manner 
which he shared (we believe) with 
his countrymen, he was not incapable 
of deep and vivid impressions, for it 
is an established fact that the young 
painter looked with considerable in- 
terest upon the beautiful niece of his 
wealthy master. Rose Velderkaust was 
very young, having, at the period of 
which we speak, not yet attained her 
seventeenth year, and, if tradition 
speaks truth, possessed all the soft 
dimpling charms of the fair, light- 
haired Flemish maidens. Schalken 
had not studied long in the school 
of Gerard Douw, when he felt this 
interest deepening into something of 
a keener and intenser feeling than 
was quite consistent with the tran 
quillity of his honest Dutch heart; 
and at the same time he perceived, 
or thought he perceived, flattering 
symptoms of a reciprocity of liking, 
and this was quite sufficient to de- 
termine whatever indecision he might 
have heretofore experienced, and to 
lead him to devote exclusively to her 
every hope and feeling of his heart. 
In short, he was as much in love as 
a Dutchman could be. He was not 
long in making his passion known to 
the pretty maiden herself, and his 
declaration was followed by a cor- 
responding confession upon her part. 
Schalken, however, was a poor man, 
and he possessed no counterbalancing 
advantages of birth or otherwise to 
induce the old man to consent to 
a union which must involve his niece 
and ward in the strugglings and diffi. 
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culties of a yous and nearly friend- 
less artist. e was, therefore, to wait 
until time had furnished him with 
opportunity and accident with success ; 
and then, if his labours were found 
sufficiently lucrative, it was to be 
hoped that his proposals might at 
least be listened to by her jealous 
guardian. Months passed away, and, 
cheered by the smiles of the little 
Rose, Schalken’s labours were re- 
doubled, and with such effect and 
improvement as reasonably to promise 
the realization of his hopes, and no 
contemptible eminence in his art, be- 
fore many years should have elapsed. 

The even course of this cheering 
prosperity was, however, destined to 
experience a sudden and formidable 
interruption, and that, too, in a manner 
so strange and mysterious as to baffle 
all investigation, and throw upon the 
events themselves a shadow of almost 
supernatural horror. 

Schalken had one evening remained 
in the master's studio considerably 
longer than his more volatile com- 
panions, who had gladly availed them- 
selves of the excuse which the dusk 
of evening afforded, to withdraw from 
their several tasks, in order to finish a 
day of labour in the jollity and con- 
viviality of the tavern. But Schalken 
worked for improvement, or rather for 
love. Besides, he was now engaged 
merely in sketching a design, an opera- 
tion which, unlike that of colouring, 
might be continued as long as there 
was light sufficient to distinguish be- 
tween canvas and charcoal. He had 
not then, nor, indeed, until long after, 
discovered the peculiar powers of his 
pencil, and he was engaged in com- 
— a group of extremely roguish- 
ooking and grotesque imps and de- 
mons, who were inflicting various in- 
genious torments upon a perspiring 
and pot-bellied St. Anthony, who re- 
clined in the midst of them, apparently 
in the last stage of drunkenness. The 
young artist, however, though incapable 
of executing, or even of appreciating, 
any thing of true sublimity, had, never- 
theless, iscernment enough to prevent 
his being by any means satisfied with 
his work; and many were the patient 
erasures and corrections which the 
limbs and features of saint and devil 
underwent, yet all without producing 
in their new arrangement any thing 
of improvement or increased effect: 
The arge, old-fashioned room was 
silent, and, with the exception of him- 
self, quite deserted by its usual in- 
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mates. An hour had passed—nearly 
two—without any improved result. 
Daylight had already declined, and 
twilight was fast giving way to the 
darkness of night. The patience of 
the young man was exhausted, and 
he stood before his unfinished produc- 
tion, absorbed in no very pleasing 
ruminations, one hand buried in the 
folds of his long dark hair, and the 
other holding the piece of charcoal 
which had so ill executed its office, and 
which he now rubbed, without much 
regard to the sable streaks which it 
eggs with irritable pressure upon 
is ample Flemish inexpressibles.— 
“ Pshaw !” said the young man aloud, 
“would that picture, devils, saint, and 
all, were where they should be—in 
hell!” A short, sudden laugh, uttered 
startlingly close to his ear, instantly 
responded to the ejaculation. The 
artist turned sharply round, and now 
for the first time became aware that 
his labours had been overlooked by a 
stranger. Within about a yard and 
half, and rather behind him, there 
stood what was, or appeared to be, 
the figure of an elderly man: he wore 
a short cloak, and broad-brimmed hat, 
with a conical crown, and in his hand, 
which was protected with a heavy, 
gauntlet-shaped glove, he carried a 
long ebony walking-stick, surmounted 
with what appeared, as it glittered 
dimly in the twilight, to be a massive 
head of gold, and upon the breast, 
through the folds of the cloak, there 
shone what appeared to be the links of 
a rich chain of the same metal. The 
room was so obscure that nothing 
further of the appearance of the figure 
could be ascertained, and the face was 
altogether overshadowed by the heavy 
flap of the beaver which overhung it, 
so that not a feature could be discerned. 
A quantity of dark hair escaped from 
beneath this sombre hat, a circumstance 
which, connected with the firm, upright 
carriage of the intruder, proved that 
his years could not yet exceed three- 
score or thereabouts. There was an 
air of gravity and importance about 
the garb of this person, and something 
indescribably odd, I might. say awful, 
in the perfect, stone-like movelessness 
of the figure, that effectually checked 
the testy comment which had at once 
risen to the lips of the irritated artist. 
He, therefore, as soon as he had suffi- 
ciently recovered the surprise, asked 
the stranger, civilly, to be seated, and 
desired to know if he had any message 
to leave for his master. 
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“Tell Gerard Douw,” said the un- 
known, without altering his attitude in 
the smallest degree, “that Minheer 
Vanderhausen, of Rotterdam, desires 
to speak with him on to-morrow even- 
ing at this hour, and, if he please, in 
this room, upon matters of weight— 
that is all—good night.” 

The stranger, having finished this 
message, turned abruptly, and, with a 
quick but silent step quitted the room, 
before Schalken had time to say a 
word in reply. The young man felt 
a curiosity to see in what direction the 
burgher of Rotterdam would turn on 
quitting the studio, and for that purpose 
he went directly to the window which 
commanded the door. A lobby of con- 
siderable extent intervened between the 
inner door of the painter's room and the 
street entrance, so that Schalken occu- 
pied the post of observation before the 
old man could possibly have reached 
the street. He watched in vain, how- 
ever. There was no other mode of 
exit. Had the old man vanished, or 
was he lurking about the recesses of 
the lobby for some bad purpose ? This 
Jast suggestion filled the mind of Schal- 
ken with a vague horror, which was 
so unaccountably intense as to make 
him alike afraid to remain in the room 
alone and reluctant to pass through the 
lobby. However, with an effort which 
appeared very disproportioned to the 
occasion, he summoned resolution to 
leave the room, and, having double- 
locked the door and thrust the key in 
his pocket, without looking to the right 
or left, he traversed the passage which 
had so recently, perhaps still, contained 
the person of his mysterious visitant, 
scarcely venturing to breathe till he 
had arrived in the open street. 

“ Minbeer Vanderhausen,” said Ger- 
ard Douw within himself, as the ap- 
= hour approached, “ Minheer 

Janderhausen of Rotterdam! I never 


heard of the man till yesterday. What 


can he want of me? A portrait, per- 
haps, to be painted ; or a younger son 
or a pour relation tu be apprenticed ; 
or a collection to be valued; or— 

shaw, there's no one in Rotterdam to 
loess me a legacy. Well, whatever 
the business may be, we shall soon 
know it all.” 

It was now the close of day, and 
every easel, except that of Schulken, 
was deserted. Gerard Douw was 
pacing the apartment with the restless 
step of impatient expectation, every 
now and then humming a passage from 
a piece of music which he was himself 
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composing ; for, though no great pro. 
ficient, he admired the art ; sometimes 
pausing to glance over the work of 
one of his absent pupils, but more fre. 
quay placing himself at the window, 
rom whence he might observe the 
passengers who threaded the obscure 
by-street in which his studio was 
placed. 

“Said you not, Godfrey,” exclaimed 
Douw, after a long and fruitless gaze 
from his post of observation, and turn. 
ing to Schalken—* said you not the 
hour of appointment was at about seven 
by the clock of the Stadhouse ?” 

“It had just told seven when J first 
saw him, sir,” answered the student, 

“The hour is close at hand, then? 
said the master, consulting a horologe 
as large and as round as a full-grown 
orange. “ Minheer Vanderhausen from 
Rotterdam—is it not so ?” 

“ Such was the name.” 

“ And an elderly man, richly clad” 
continued Douw. 

“As well as I might see,” replied 
his pupil ; “he could not be young, 
nor yet very old neither, and his dress 
was rich and grave, as might become a 
citizen of wealth and consideration.” 

At this moment the sonorous boom 
of the Stadhouse clock told, stroke 
after stroke, the hour of seven; the 
eyes of both master and student were 
directed to the door; and it was not 
until the last peal of the old bell had 
ceased to vibrate, that Douw ex- 
claimed— 

“So, so; we shall have his worship 
presently—that is, if he means to keep 
his hour ; if not, thou may’st wait for 
him, Godfrey, if you court the acquain- 
tance of a capricious burgomaster ; as 
for me, 1 think our old Leyden con- 
tains a sufficiency of such commodities, 
without an importation from Rotter- 
dam.” 

Schalken laughed, as in duty bound ; 
and after a pause of some minutes, 
Douw suddenly exclaimed— 

“ What if it should all prove a jest, 
a piece of mummery got up by Van- 
karp, or some such worthy, I wish 
you had run all risks, and cudgelled 
the old burgomaster, stadholder, or 
whatever else he may be, soundly. I 
would wager a dozen of Rhenish, his 
worship would have pleaded old ac- 
quaintance before the third applica 
tion.” 

“ Here he comes, sir,” said Schalken, 
in a low admonitory tone ; and instantly 
upon turning towards the door, Ger- 
ard Douw observed the same figure 
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which had, on the day before, so un- 
expectedly greeted the vision of his 
pupil Schalken. Ba : 

here was something in the air and 
mien of the figure which at once satis- 
fied the painter that there was no 
mummery in the case, and that he 
really stood in the presence of a man 
of worship ; and so, without hesitation, 
he doffed his cap, and, courteously 
saluting the stranger, requested him to 
be seated. The visitor waved his 
hand slightly, as if in acknowledgment 
of the courtesy, but remained stand- 


< have the honour to see Minheer 
Vanderhausen of Rotterdam?” said 
Gerard Douw. 

«“ The same,’ 
of his visitant. 

“J understand your worship desires 
to speak with me,” continued Douw, 
“and I am here by appointment to 
wait your commands,” 

“Js that a man of trust ?” said Van- 
derhausen, turning towards Schalken, 
who stood at a little distance behind 
his master. 

“ Certainly,” replied Gerard. 

“Then let him take this box and get 
the nearest jeweller or goldsmith to 
value its contents, and let him return 
hither with a certificate of the valua- 
tion.” 

At the same time, he placed a small 
case about nine inches square in the 
hands of Gerard Douw, who was as 
much amazed at its weight as at the 
strange abruptness with which it was 
handed to him. In accordance with 
the wishes of the stranger, he delivered 
it into the hands of Schalken, and re- 
peating his directions, despatched him 
upon the mission. 

Schalken disposed his precious charge 
securely beneath the folds of his cloak, 
and rapidly traversing two or three 
narrow streets, he stopped at a corner 
house, the lower part of which was 
then occupied by the shop of a Jewish 
goldsmith. Schalken entered the shop, 
and calling the little Hebrew into the 
obscurity of its back recesses, he pro- 
ceeded to lay before him Vander- 
hausen’s packet. On being examined 
by the light of a lamp, it appeared en- 
tirely cased with lead, the outer surface 
of which was much scraped and soiled, 
and nearly white with age. This was 
with difficulty partially removed, and 
disclosed beneath a box of some dark 
and singularly hard wood; this, too 
was forced, and after the removal of 
two or three folds of linen, its contents 


was the laconic reply 
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proved to be a mass of golden ingots, 
closely packed, and, as the Jew de- 
clared, of the most perfect quality. 
Every ingot underwent the scrutiny of 
the little Jew, who seemed to feel an 
epicurean delight in touching and 
testing these morsels of the glorious 
metal ; and each one of them was re- 
placed in its birth with the exclama- 
tion : “ Mein Gott, how very perfect !! 
not one grain of alloy—beautiful, beau- 
tiful.” The task was at length finished, 
and the Jew certified under his hand 
the value of the ingots submitted to 
his examination, to amount to many 
thousand rix-dollars, With the desired 
document in his bosom, and the rich 
box of gold ‘carefully pressed under his 
arm, and stnehalel by his cloak, he 
retraced his way, and entering the 
studio, found his master and the stran- 
ger in close conference. Schalken had 
no sooner left the room, in order to 
execute the commission he had taken 
in charge, than Vanderhausen ad- 
dressed Gerard Douw in the following 
terms— 

“IT may not tarry with you to-night 
more than a few minutes, and so I 
shall briefly tell you the matter upon 
which I come. You visited the town 
of Rotterdam some four months ago, 
and then I saw in the church of St. 
Lawrence your niece, Rose Velder- 
kaust. I desire to marry her, and if I 
satisfy you as to the fact that I am 
very wealthy, more wealthy than any 
husband you could dream of for her, I 
expect that you will forward my views 
to the utmost of your authority. If 
you approve my proposal, you must 
close with it at once, for I cannot 
command time enough to wait for cal- 
culations and delays.” 

Gerard Douw was, perhaps, as much 
astonished as any one could be, by the 
very unexpected nature of Minheer 
Vanderhausen’s communication, but he 
did not give vent to any unseemly ex- 
pression of surprise, for besides the 
motives supplied by prudence and po- 
liteness, the painter experienced a kind 
of chill and oppressive sensation, some- 
thing like that which is supposed to 
affect a man who is placed unconsci- 
ously in immediate contact wi} some- 
thing to which he has a natural anti- 
pathy—an undefined horror and dread 
while standing in the presence of the 
eccentric stranger, which made him 
very unwilling to say any thing which 
might reasonably prove offensive. 

“TI have no doubt,” said Gerard, 
after two or three prefatory hems, 
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“that the connection which you pro- 
pose would prove alike advantageous 
and honourable to my niece ; but you 
must be aware that she has a will of her 
own, and may not acquiesce in what 
we may design for her advantage.” 

“Do not seek to deceive me, sir 

ainter,” said Vanderhausen ; “you are 
er guardian—she is your ward—she 
is mine if you like to make her so.” 

The man of Rotterdam moved for- 
ward a little as he spoke, and Gerard 
Douw, he scarce knew why, inwardly 

rayed for the speedy return of Schal- 
en. 

“TI desire,” said the mysterious gen- 
tleman, “to place in your hands at 
once an evidence of my wealth, and a 
security for my liberal dealing with 
your niece. The lad will return in a 
minute or two with a sum in value five 
times the fortune which she has a right 
to expect from a husband. This shall 
lie in your hands, together with her 
dowry, and you may apply the united 
sum us suits her interest best; it shall 
be all exclusively hers while she lives 
—is that liberal ?” 

Douw assented, and inwardly thought 
that fortune had been extraordinarily 
kind to his niece; the stranger, he 
thought, must be both wealthy and 
generous, and such an offer was not to 
be despised, though made by a hu- 
mourist, and one of no very prepos- 
sessing presence. Rose had no very 
high pretensions, for she was almost 
without dowry ; indeed altogether so, 
excepting so far as the deficiency had 
been supplied by the generosity of her 
uncle ; neither had she any right to 
raise any scruples against the match on 
the score of birth, for her own origin 
was by no means elevated, and as to 
other objections, Gerard resolved, and, 
indeed, by the usages of the time, was 
warranted in resolving not to listen to 
them for a moment. 

“ Sir,” said he, addressing the stran- 
ger, “your offer is most liberal, and 
whatever hesitation I may feel in 
closing with it immediately, arises 
solely from my not having the honour 
of knowing any thing of your family or 
station. Upon these points you can, 
of course, satisfy me without diffi- 
culty ?” 

“ As to my respectability,” said the 
stranger, drily, “you must take that 
for granted at present ; pester me with 
no inquiries ; you can discover nothing 
more about me than I choose to make 
known. You shall have sufficient se- 
curity for my respectability—my word, 





if you are honourable: if you are 
sordid, my gold.” 

“ A testy old gentleman,” thought 
Douw, “he must have his own way ; 
but, all things considered, I am justi. 
fied in giving my niece to him; were 
she my own daughter, I would do the 
like by her. I will not pledge myself 
unnecessarily however.” 

“ You will not pledge yourself unne. 
cessarily,” said Vanderhausen, strangely 
uttering the very words which had just 
floated through the mind of his com. 
panion ; “but you will do so if it is 
necessary, I presume ; and I will show 
you that I consider it indispensable, 
If the gold I mean to leave in your 
hands satisfy you, and if you desire 
that my proposal shall not be at once 
withdrawn, you must, before I leave 
this room, write your name to this 
engagement.” 

Having thus spoken, he placed a 
paper in the hands of Gerard, the con- 
tents of which expressed an engage. 
ment entered into by Gerard Douw, 
to give to Wilken Vanderhausen of 
Rotterdam, in marriage, Rose Velder. 
kaust, and so forth, within one week 
of the date hereof. While the painter 
was employed in reading this covenant, 
Schalken, as we have stated, entered 
the studio, and having delivered the 
box and the valuation of the Jew, into 
the hands of the stranger, he was about 
to retire, when Vanderhausen called to 
him to wait ; and, presenting the case 
and the certificate to Gerard Douw, 
he waited in silence until he had satis- 
fied himself by an inspection of both 
as to the value of the pledge left in his 
hands. At length he said— 

“ Are you content ?” 

The painter said he would fain have 


another day to consider. 

“ Not an hour,” said the suitor coolly. 

“Well then,” said Douw, “I am 
content—it is a bargain.” 

“Then sign at once,” said Vander- 
hausen, “ I am weary.” 

At the same time he produced a 
small case of writing materials, and 
Gerard signed the important docu- 
ment. 

“Let this youth witness the cove- 
nant,” said the old man; and Godfrey 
Schalken unconsciously signed the in- 
strument which bestowed upon another 
that hand which he had so long re- 
garded as the object and reward of all 
his labours. The compact being thus 
completed, the strange visitor folded 
up the paper, and stowed it safely in 
an inner pocket. 
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«J will visit you to-morrow night at 
nine of the clock, at your house, Gerard 
Douw, and will see the subject of our 
contract—farewell ;’ and so saying, 
Wilken Vanderhausen moved stiffly, but 
rapidly out of the room. f 

Schalken, eager to resolve his doubts, 
had placed himself by the window, in 
order to watch the street entrance ; 
but the experiment served only to sup- 
port his yer for the old man did 
not issue from the door. This was 
very strange, very odd, very fearful ; 
he and his master returned together, 
and talked but little on the way, for 
each had his own subjects of reflection, 
of anxiety, and of hope. Schalken, 
however, did not know the ruin which 
threatened his cherished schemes. 

Gerard Douw knew nothing of the 
attachment which had sprung up be- 
tween his pupil and his niece; and 
even if he had, it is doubtful whetber 
he would have regarded its existence 
as any serious obstruction to the wishes 
of Minheer Vanderhausen. Marriages 
were then and there matters of traffic 
and calculation; and it would have 
appeared as absurd in the eyes of the 
guardian to make a mutual attachment 
an essential element in a contract of 
marriage, as it would have been to 


draw up his bonds and receipts in the 


language of chivalrous romance. The 
painter, however, did not communicate 
to his niece the important step which 
he had taken in her behalf, and his 
resolution arose not from any anticipa- 
tion of opposition on her part, but 
solely from a ludicrous consciousness 
that if his ward were, as she very natu- 
tally might do, to ask him to describe 
the appearance of the bridegroom whom 
he destined for her, he would be forced 
to confess that he had not seen his 
face, and if called upon, would find it 
impossible to identify him. Upon the 
next day, Gerard Douw having dined, 
called his niece to him, and having 
scanned her person with an air of 
satisfaction, he took her hand, and 
looking upon her pretty, innocent face 
with a smile of kindness, he said— 
“Rose, my girl, that face of yours 
will make your fortune.” Rose blushed 
and smiled. “Such faces and such 
tempers seldom go together, and when 
they do, the compound is a love po- 
tion, which few heads or hearts can 
resist ; trust me, thou wilt soon be a 
bride, girl; but this is trifling, and I 
am pressed for time, so make ready the 
ange Toom by eight o’clock to-night, 
and give directions for supper at nine. 
Vou. XIII, 
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I expect a friend to-night ; and observe 
me, child, do thou trick thyself out 
handsomely. I would not have him 
think us poor or sluttish.” 

With these words he left the cham- 
ber, and took his way to the room to 
which we have already had occasion 
to introduce our readers—that in which 
his pupils worked. 

When the evening closed in, Gerard 
called Schalken, who was about to take 
his departure to his obscure and com- 
fortless lodgings, and asked him to 
come home and sup with Rose and 
Vanderhausen. The invitation was, 
of course, accepted, and Gerard Douw 
and his pupil soon found themselves in 
the handsome and somewhat antique- 
looking room which had been pre- 
pared for the reception of the stranger. 
A cheerful wood fire blazed in the 
capacious hearth ; a little at one side 
an old-fashioned table, with richly 
earved legs, was placed—destined, no 
doubt, to receive the supper, for which 
preparations were going forward; and 
ranged with exact regularity, stood the 
tall-backed chairs, whose ungraceful- 
ness was more than counterbalanced 
by their comfort. The little party, 
consisting of Rose, her uncle, and the 
artist, awaited the arrival of the ex- 
pected visitor with considerable impa- 
tience. Nine o’clock at length came, 
and with it a summons at the street 
door, which being speedily answered, 
was followed by a slow and emphatic 
tread upon the staircase; the steps 
moved heavily across the lobby, the 
door of the room in which the party 
which we have described were as- 
sembled slowly opened, and there 
entered a figure which startled, almost 
appalled, the phlegmatic Dutchmen, 
and nearly made Rose scream with 
affright ; it was the form, and arrayed 
in the gard of Minheer Vanderhausen ; 
the air, the gait, the height was the 
same, but the features had never been 
seen by any of the party before. The 
stranger stopped at the door of the 
room, and displayed his form and face 
completely. He wore a dark-coloured 
cloth cloak, which was short and full, 
not falling quite to the knees ; his legs 
were cased in dark purple silk stock- 
ings, and his shoes were adorned with 
roses of the same colour. The open- 
ing of the cloak in front showed the 
under-suit to consist of some very dark, 
perhaps sable material, and his hands 
were enclosed in a pair of heavy leather 
gloves, which ran up _ considerably 
above the wrist, in the manner of a 
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gauntlet. In one hand he carried his 
walking-stick and his hat, which he 
had removed, and the other hung 
heavily by his side. A quantity of 
rizzled hair descended in long tresses 
rom his head, and its folds rested upon 
the plaits of a stiff ruff, which effectu- 
ally concealed his neck. So far all 
was well; but the face!—all the flesh 
of the face was coloured with the 
bluish leaden hue, which is sometimes 
produced by the operation of metallic 
medicines, administered in excessive 
quantities ; the eyes were enormous, 
and the white appeared both above 
and below the iris, which gave to them 
an expression of insanity, which was 
heightened by their glassy fixedness ; 
the nose was well enough, but the 
mouth was writhed considerably to one 
side, where it opened in order to give 
egress to two long, discoloured fangs, 
which projected from the upper jaw, 
far below the lower lip—the hue of the 
lips themselves bore the usual relation 
to that of the face, and was, conse- 
wg nearly black ; the character of 
the face was malignant, even satanic, 
to the last degree ; and, indeed, such 
a combination of horror could hardly 
be accounted for, except by supposing 
the corpse of some atrocious malefactor 


which had long hung blackening upon 
the gibbet to have at length become 
the habitation of a demon—the fright- 


ful sport of satanic possession. It was 
remarkable that the worshipful stranger 
suffered as little as possible of his flesh 
to appear, and that during his visit he 
did not once remove his gloves. Hav- 
ing stood for some moments at the 
door, Gerard Douw at length found 
breath and collectedness to bid him 
welcome, and with a mute inclination 
of the head, the stranger stepped for- 
ward intothe room. There was some- 
thing indescribably odd, even horrible, 
about all his motions, something un- 
definable, that was unnatural, unhu- 
man—it was as if the limbs were guided 
and directed by a spirit unused to the 
management of bodily machinery. The 
stranger said hardly any thing during 
his visit, which did not exceed half an 
hour; and the host himself could 
scarcely muster courage enough to 
utter the few necessary salutations and 
courtesies; and, indeed, such was the 
nervous terror which the presence of 
Vanderhausen inspired, that very little 
would have made all his entertainers 
fly bellowing from the room, They 
had not so far Jost all self-possession, 
however, as to fail to observe two 
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strange peculiarities of their visitor, 
During his stay he did not once suffer 
his eyelids to close, nor even to move 
in the slightest degree ; and farther, 
there was a death-like stillness in his 
whole person, owing to the total ab. 
sence of the heaving motion of the 
chest, caused by the process of respi. 
ration, These two peculiarities, though 
when told they may appear trifling, 
produced a very striking and unplea- 
sant effect when seen and observed, 
Vanderhausen at length relieved the 
painter of Leyden of his inauspicious 
presence ; and with no small gratifica. 
tion the little party heard the street 
door close after him. 

“ Dear uncle,” said Rose, “what a 
frightful man! I would not see him 
again for the wealth of the States.” 

“Tush, foolish girl,” said Douw, 
whose sensations were any thing but 
comfortable. “ A man may be as ugly 
as the devil, and yet if his heart and 
actions are good, he is worth all the 
pretty-faced, perfumed puppies that 
walk the Mall. Rose, my girl, it is 
very true he has not thy pretty face, 
but 1 know him to be wealthy and 
liberal ; and were he ten times more 
ugly"—(“ which is inconceivable,” ob- 
served Rose)—* these two virtues 
would be sutlicient,” continued her 
uncle, “ to counterbalance all his defor- 
mity, and if not of power sufficient ac- 
tually to alter the shape of the features, 
at least of efficacy enough to prevent 
one thinking them amiss.” 

“Do you know uncle,” said Rose, 
“when | saw him standing at the door, 
I could not get it out of my head that 
I saw the old, painted, wooden figure 
that used to frighten me so much in 
the church of St. Laurence of Rotter- 
dam,” 

Gerard laughed, though he could 
not help inwardly acknowledging the 
justness of the comparison. He was 
resolved, however, as far as he could, 
to check his niece’s inclination to ridi- 
cule the ugliness of her intended bride- 
groom, although he was not a littie 
pleased to observe that she appeared 
totally exempt from that mysterious 
dread of the stranger, which he could 
not disguise it from himself, consi- 
derably atiected him, as also his pupil 
Godfrey Schalken, 

Early on the next day there arrived 
from various quarters of the town, rich 
presents of silks, velvets, jewellery, 
and so forth, for Rose; and also a 
packet directed to Gerard Douw, 
which, on being opened, was found to 
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contain a contract of marriage, for- 
mally drawn up, between Wilken Van- 
derhausen of the Boom-quay, in Rotter- 
dam, and Rose Velderkaust of Leyden, 
niece to Gerard Douw, master in the 
art of painting, also of the same city; 
and containing engagements on the 
part of Vanderhausen to make settle- 
ments upon his bride, far more splen- 
did than he had before led her guardian 
to believe likely, and which were to be 
secured to her use in the most unex- 
ceptionable manner possible—the mo- 
ney being placed in the hands of 
Gerard Douw himself. 

I have no sentimental scenes to de- 
scribe, no cruelty of guardians, or mag- 
nanimity of wards, or agonies of lovers, 
The record I have to make is one of 
sordidness, levity, and interest. In 
less than a week after the first inter- 
view which we have just described, 
the contract of marriage was fulfilled, 
and Schalken saw the prize which he 
would have risked any thing to secure, 
carried off triumphantly by his attrac- 
tive rival. For two or three days he 


absented himself from the school ; he 
then returned and worked, if with less 
cheerfulness, with far more dogged re- 
solution than before—the slumbers of 
love had given place to that of ambi- 


tion. Months passed away, and, con- 
trary to his expectation, and, indeed, 
to the direct promise of the parties, 
Gerard Douw heard nothing of his 
niece or her worshipful spouse. The 
interest of the money which was to 
have been demanded in quarterly sums, 
lay unclaimed in his hands. He began 
to grow extremely uneasy. Miuheer 
Vanderhausen’s direction in Rotter- 
dam he was fully possessed of ; after 
some irresolution he finally determined 
to journey thither—a trifling under- 
taking, and easily accomplished—and 
thus to satisfy himself of the safety and 
comfort of his ward, for whom he en- 
tertained an honest and strong affec- 
tion. His search was in vain, however ; 
no one in Rotterdam had ever heard of 
Minheer Vanderhausen. Gerard Douw 
left not a house in the Boom-quay un- 
tried; but all in vain—no one could 
give him any information whatever 
touching the object of his inquiry ; and 
he was obliged to return to Leyden 
nothing wiser than when he had left 
it. On his arrival he hastened to the 
establishment from which Vander- 
hausen had hired the lumbering, 
though, considering the times, most 
luxurious vehicle, which the bridal 
party had employed to convey them 
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to Rotterdam. From the driver of 
this machine he learned, that having 
proceeded by slow stages,”they had 
late in the evening approached Rotter- 
dam ; but that before they entered the 
city, and while yet nearly a mile from 
it, a small party of men, soberly clad, 
and alter the old fashion, with peaked 
beards and mustaches, standing in the 
centre of the road, obstructed the fur- 
ther progress of the carriage. The 
driver reined in his horses, much 
fearing, from the obscurity of the 
hour, and the loneliness of the road, 
that some mischief was intended. His 
fears were, however, somewhat al- 
layed by his observing that these 
strange men carried a large litter, of 
an antique shape, and which they 
immediately set down upon the pave- 
ment, whereupon the bridegroom, hav- 
ing opened the coach-door from within, 
descended, and having assisted his bride 
to do likewise, led her, weeping bitterly 
and wringing her hands, to the litter, 
which they both entered. It was then 
raised by the men who surrounded it, 
and speedily carried towards the city, 
and before it had proceeded many 
yards, the darkness concealed it from 
the view of the Dutch charioteer. In 
the inside of the vehicle he found a 
purse, whose contents more than thrice 
paid the hire of the carriage and man. 
He saw and could tell nothing more of 
Minheer Vanderhausen and his beauti- 
ful lady, This mystery was a source 
of deep anxiety and almost of grief to 
Gerard Douw. There was evidently 
fraud in the dealing of Vanderbausen 
with him, though for what purpose 
committed he could not imagine. He 
greatly doubted how far it was possible 
for a man possessing in his countenance 
so strong an evidence of the presence 
of the most demoniuc feelings, to be in 
reality any thing but a villain, and 
every day that passed without his 
hearing from or of his niece, instead 
of inducing him to forget his fears, 
on the contrary tended more and more 
to exasperate them. The loss of his 
niece's cheerful society tended also to 
depress his spirits; and in order to 
dispel this despondency, which often 
crept upon his mind after his daily 
employment was over, he was wont 
frequently to prevail upon Schalken to 
accompany him home, and by his 
presence to dispel, in some degree, 
the gloom of his otherwise solitary 
supper. One evening, the painter and 
bis pupil were sitting by the fire, having 
accomplished a comfortable supper, and 
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had yielded to that silent pensiveness 
sometimes induced by the process of 
digestion, when their reflections were 
disturbed by a loud sound at the street 
door, as if occasioned by some person 
rushing forcibly and repeatedly against 
it. A domestic had run without delay 
to ascertain the cause of the distur- 
bance, and they heard him twice or 
thrice interrogate the upplicant for 
admission, but without producing an 
answer or any cessation of the sounds. 
They heard him then open the hall- 
door, and immediately there followed 
a light and rapid tread upon the stair- 
ease. Schalken laid his hand on his 
sword, and advanced towards the door. 
It opened before he reached it, and 
Rose rushed into the room. She 
looked wild and haggard, and pale 
with exhaustion and terror, but her 
dress surprised them as much even as 
her unexpected appearance. It con- 
sisted of a kind of white woollen wrap- 
per, made close about the neck, and 
descending to the very ground. It 
was much deranged and travel-soiled. 
The poor creature had hardly entered 
the chamber when she fell senseless 
on the floor. With some difficulty 


they succeeded in reviving her, and 
on necovering her senses, she instantly 
exclaimed, in a tone of eager, terrified 


impatience— 

“ Wine, wine, quickly, or I’m lost.” 

Much alarmed at the strange agita- 
tion in which the call was made, they 
at once administered to her wishes, 
and she drank some wine with a haste 
and eagerness which surprised them. 
She had hardly swallowed it, when she 
exclaimed, with the same urgency, 

“ Food, food, at once, or I perish.” 

A considerable fragment of a roast 
joint was upon the table, and Schalken 
immediately proceeded to cut some, 
but he was anticipated, for no sooner 
had she become aware of its presence, 
than she darted at it with the rapacity 
of a vulture, and, seizing it in her hands, 
she tore off the flesh with her teeth, 
and swallowed it. When the paroxysm 
of hunger had been a little appeased, 
sheappeared suddenly to become aware 
how strange her conduct had been, or 
it may have been that other more 
agitating thoughts recurred to her 
mind, for she began to weep bitterly 
and to wring her hands, 

“Oh send for a minister of God,” 
said she ; “I am not safe till he comes; 
send for him speedily.” 

Gerard Douw despatched a messenger 
instantly, and prevailed on his niece to 
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allow him to surrender his bedchamber 
to her use ; he also persuaded her to 
retire to it at once and torest ; her con. 
sent was extorted upon the condition 
that they would not leave her for a 
moment, 

“ Oh that the holy man were here,” 
she said; “he can deliver me—the 
dead and the living can never be one— 
God has forbidden it.” 

With these mysterious words she 
surrendered herself to their guidance, 
and they proceeded to the chamber 
which Gerard Douw had assigned to 
her use. 

“Do not, do not leave me for a 
moment,” said she; “I am lost for 
ever if you do.” 

Gerard Douw’s chamber was ap- 
proached through a spacious apart- 
ment, which they were now about to 
enter. Gerard Douw and Schalken 
each carried a wax candle, so that a 
sufficient degree of light was cast upon 
all surrounding objects. They were 
now entering the large chamber, which, 
as I have said, communicated with 
Douw’s apartment, when Rose sud- 
denly stopped, and, in a whisper which 
seemed to thrill with horror, she 
said— 

“Oh, God! he is here, he is here ; 
see, see, there he goes.” 

She pointed towards the door of the 
inner room, and Schalken thought he 
saw a shadowy and ill-defined form 
gliding into that apartment. He drew 

is sword, and, raising the candle so 
as to throw its light with increased 
distinctness upon the objects in the 
room, he entered the chamber into 
which the shadow had glided. No 
figure was there—nothing but the fur- 
niture which belonged to the room, 
and yet he could not be deceived as 
to the fact that something had moved 
before them into the chamber. A 
sickening dread came upon him, and 
the cold perspiration broke out in 
heavy drops upon his forehead ; nor 
was he more composed, when he heard 
the increased urgency, the agony of 
entreaty, with which Rose implored 
them not to leave her for a moment. 

“I saw him,” said she; “he’s here. 
I cannot be deceived—I know him— 
he’s by me—he is with me—he’s in the 
room ; then, for God's sake, as you 
would save me, do not stir from beside 
me.” 

They at length prevailed upon her 
to lie down upon the bed, where she 
continued to urge them to stay by her. 
She frequently uttered incoherent sen- 
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tences, repeating, again and again, 
“the dead and the living cannot be 
one—God has forbidden it ;” and then 
again, “rest to the wakeful—sleep to 
the sleep-walkers.” These and such 
mysterious and broken sentences, she 
continued to utter until the clergyman 
arrived. Gerard Douw began to fear, 
naturally enough, that the poor girl, 
owing to terror or ill-treatment, had 
become deranged, and he half sus- 
pected, by the suddenness of her ap- 
pearance, and the unseasonableness of 
the hour, and, above all, from the 
wildness and terror of her manner, 
that she had made her escape from 
some place of confinement for lunatics, 
and was in immediate fear of pursuit. 
He resolved to summon medical ad- 
vice, as soon as the mind of his niece 
had been in some measure set at rest 
by the offices of the clergyman whose 
attendance she had so earnestly de- 
sired; and until this object had been 
attained, he did not venture to put any 
questions to her, which might possibly, 
by reviving painful or horrible recol- 
lections, increase her agitation. The 
clergyman soon arrived—a man of 
ascetic countenance and venerable 
age—one whom Gerard Douw re- 
spected much, forasmuch as he was a 
veteran polemic, though one, perhaps, 
more dreaded as a combatant than be- 
loved as a Christian—of pure morality, 
subtle brain, and frozen heart. He 
entered the chamber which communi- 
cated with that in which Rose reclined, 
and immediately on his arrival, she 
requested him to pray for her, as for 
one who lay in the hands of Satan, and 
who could hope for deliverance—only 
from heaven. 

That our readers may distinctly 
understand all the circumstances of 
the event which we are about imper- 
fectly to describe, it is necessary to 
state the relative position of the par- 
ties who were engaged in it. The 
old clergyman and Schalken were in 
the anti-room of which we have already 
spoken ; Rose lay in the inner chamber, 
the door of which was open; and by 
the side of the bed, at her urgent de- 
sire, stood her guardian; a candle 
burned in the bedchamber, and three 
were lighted in the outer apartment. 
The old man now cleared his voice, 
as if about to commence, but before 
he had time to begin, a sudden gust 
of air blew out the candle which served 
to illuminate the room in which the 
poor girl lay, and she, with hurried 
alarm, exclaimed— 


“ Godfrey, bring in another candle ; 
the darkness is unsafe.” 

Gerard Douw, forgetting for the 
moment her porns injunctions, in 
the immediate impulse, stepped from 
the bedchamber into the other, in 
order to supply what she desired. 

“Oh God! do not go, dear uncle,” 
shrieked the unhappy girl—and at the 
same time she sprung from the bed, 
and darted after Son, in order, by her 
grasp, to detain him. But the warning 
came too late, for scarcely had he 
po the threshold, and hardly had 

is niece had time to utter the startling 
exclamation, when the door which 
divided the two rooms closed violently 
after him, as if swung to by a stron 
blast of wind. Schalken and he bot 
rushed to the door, but their united 
and desperate efforts could not avail 
so much as to shake it. Shriek after 
shriek burst from the inner chamber, 
with all the piercing loudness of de- 
spairing terror. Schalken and Douw 
applied every energy and _ strained 
every nerve to force open the door; 
but all in vain. There was no sound 
of struggling from within, but the 
screams seemed to increase in loud- 
ness, and at the same time they 
heard the bolts of the latticed win- 
dow withdrawn, and the window itself 
grated upon the sill as if thrown open. 
One /ast shriek, so long and piercing 
and agonised as to be scarcely human, 
swelled from the room, and suddenly 
there followed a death-like silence. A 
light step was heard crossing the floor, 
as if from the bed to the window; and 
almost at the same instant the door 
gave way, and, yielding to the pressure 
of the external applicants, they were 
nearly precipitated into the room. It 
was empty. The window was open, 
and Schalken sprung to a chair and 
gazed out upon the street and canal 
below. He saw no form, but he be- 
held, or thought he beheld, the waters 
of the broad canal beneath settling 
ring after ring in heavy circular ripples, 
as if a moment before disturbed by the 
immersion of some large and heavy 
mass. 

No trace of Rose was ever after 
discovered, nor was any thing certuin 
respecting her mysterious wooer de- 
tected or even suspected—no clue 
whereby to trace the intricacies of 
the labyrinth and to arrive at a dis- 
tinct conclusion was to be found. But 
an incident occurred, which, though it 
will not be received by our rational 
ieaders as at all approaching to evi- 
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dence upon the matter, nevertheless 
produced a strong and a lasting im- 
ression upon the mind of Schalken. 
Maw years after the events which we 
have detailed, Schalken, then remotely 
situated, received an intimation of his 
father’s death, and of his intended burial 
upon a fixed day in the church of 
Rotterdam. It was necessary that a 
very considerable journey should be 
performed by the funeral procession, 
which, as it will readily be believed, 
was not very numerously attended. 
Schalken with difficulty arrived in 
Rotterdam late in the day upon which 
the funeral was appointed to take 
lace. It had notthen arrived. Even- 
ing closed in, and still it did not ap- 
ear. 

Schalken strolled down to the church 
—he found it open—notice of the 
arrival of the funeral had been given, 
and the vault in which the body was 
to be laid had been opened. The 
officer, who is analogous to our sexton, 
on seeing a well-dressed gentleman, 
whose object was toattend the expected 
funeral, pacing the aisle of the church, 
hospitably invited him to share with 
him the comforts of a blazing wood 
fire, which, as was his custom in winter 
time upon such occasions, he had 
kindled in the hearth of a chamber 
which communicated, by a flight of 
steps, with the vault below. In this 
chamber Schalken and his entertainer 
seated themselves, and the sexton, after 
some fruitless attempts to engage his 
guest in conversation, was obliged to 
apply himself to his tobacco-pipe and 
can, to solace his solitude. In spite 
of his grief and cares, the fatigues of 
a rapid journey of nearly forty hours 
gradually overcame the mind and body 
of Godfrey Schalken, and he sank into 
a deep sleep, from which he was 
awakened by some one’s shaking him 
gently by the shoulder, He first 
thought that the old sexton had called 
him, but he was no longer in the room. 
He roused himself, and as soon as he 
could clearly see what was around 
him, he perceived a female form, 
clothed in a kind of light robe of 
muslin, part of which was so disposed 
as to act as a veil, and in her hand 
she carried alamp. She was moving 
rather away from him, and towards the 
flight of steps which conducted towards 
the vaults. Schalken felt a vague alarm 
at the sight of this figure, and at the 
same time an irresistible impulse to 
follow its guidance. He followed it 
towards the vaults, but when it reached 


the head of the stairs, he paused—the 
figure paused also, and, turning gently 
round, displayed, by the light of the 
lamp’ it carried, the face and features 
of his first love, Rose Velderkaust, 
There was nothing horrible, or even 
sad, in the countenance. On the con- 
trary, it wore the same arch smile which 
used to enchant the artist long before 
in his happy days. A feeling of awe 
and of interest, too intense to be re. 
sisted, prompted him to follow the 
spectre, if spectre it were. She de. 
scended the stairs—he followed—and, 
turning to the left, through a narrow 
passage, she led him, to his infinite 
surprise, into what appeared to be an 
old-fashioned Dutch apartment, such 
as the pictures of Gerard Douw have 
served to immortalize. Abundance of 
costly antique furniture was disposed 
about the room, and in one corner 
stood a four-post bed, with heavy black 
cloth curtains around it; the figure fre. 
quently turned towards him with the 
same arch smile ; and when she came 
to the side of the bed, she drew the 
curtains, and, by the light of the lamp, 
which she held towards its contents, 
she disclosed to the horror-stricken 
painter, sitting bolt upright in the bed, 
the livid and demoniac form of Van- 
derhausen. Schalken had hardly seen 
him, when he fell senseless upon the 
floor, where he lay until discovered, on 
the next morning, by persons employed 
in closing the passages into the vaults, 
He was lying in a cell of considerable 
size, which had not been disturbed for 
a long time, and he had fallen beside a 
large coffin, which was supported upon 
small stone pillars, a security against the 
attacks of vermin. 

To his dying day Schalken was 
satisfied of the reality of the vision 
which he had witnessed, and he has 
left behind him a curious evidence of 
the impression which it wrought upon 
his fancy, in a painting executed shortly 
after the event we have narrated, and 
which is valuable as exhibiting not only 
the peculiarities which have made 
Schalken’s pictures sought after, but 
even more so as presenting a portrait 
as close and faithful as one taken from 
memory can be, of his early love, Rose 
Velderkaust, whose mysterious fate must 
ever remain matter of speculation. The 
picture represents a chamber of antique 
masonry, such as might be found in 
most old cathedrals, and is lighted 
faintly by a lamp carried in the hand 
of a female figure, such as we have 
above attempted to describe ; and in 
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the back-ground, and to the left of him 
who examines the painting, there stands 
the form of a man iene, aroused 
from sleep, and by his attitude, his 
hand being laid upon his sword, ex- 
hibiting considerable alarm: this last 
figure is illuminated only by the ex- 
jiring glare of a wood or charcoal 
re. The whole production exhibits 
a beautiful specimen of that artful snd 
singular distribution of light and shade 
which has rendered the name of Schal- 
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ken immortal among the artists of his 
country. This tale is traditionary, and 
the reader will easily perceive, by our 
ene omitting to heighten many 
points of the narrative, when a little 
additional colouring might have added 
effect to the recital, that we have 
desired to lay before him, nota figment 
of the brain, but a curious tradition 
connected with, and belonging to, the 
biography of a famous artist. 


THE WOMEN OF IRELAND, 


—- 


«In England the garden of beauty is kept 
By a dragon of prudery, placed within call, 
But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 
That the garden’s but carelessly watched, after all. 
O, they want the wild, sweet-briary fence, 
That round the flowers of Erin dwells! 
That warns the touch, while winning the sense, 
Nor enchants us the least when it most repels.” 


ee tet 


ees 


In a paper in our last number on the 
Women of England, we had occasion 
to observe that there seemed to be, 
generally speaking, very little imagina- 
tion or enthusiasm in the minds of 
Englishwomen. Assuredly there is no 
lack of these poetical attributes in the 
national characteristics of the women 
of our own country. The Irish tem- 
perament, its warmth, its sparkling 
vivacity, and its proneness to yield 
to the impulse of the moment, forgetful 
or regardless of remote and painful 
consequences, is altogether better suited 
to woman than to man. In truth, the 
habit of acting from impulse merely, 
seems proper to angelic rather than 
to human nature—bearing in mind, 
however, that there are two (opposite) 
sorts of angels. Accordingly it has 
become matter of even vulgar obser- 
vation that women are, in one respect, 
like the fruits which were seen by 
Jeremy the prophet after that Nebu- 
chadrezzar, king of Babylon, had carried 
away captive Jeconiah, the son of Je- 
hoiachin, king of Judah—the good very 
good, the evil very evil. 

Between angels above, however, and 
even good angels here on earth, there 
is still necessarily this difference, that 
with the impulse the former possess the 
knowledge and the power toaccomplish 
good ; the latter are still greatly liable 
to error in judgment and feebleness in 
action. There is this also to be taken 
into account, that when opinions or 
modes of conduct are taken up by 


mortals without any clearly assignable 
ground or motive, they are usually 
clung to as pertinaciously, despite the 
contrary evidence of experience, as 
they are originally adopted, to all 
appearance causelessly, without any 
intelligible understanding of the cir- 
cumstances to which they owe their 
birth. 

We have said that the Irish tem- 
perament is best suited to women. In 
them we see the largeness and kindli- 
ness of the Irish heart without its 
faithlessness ; the devotedness without 
those fiery outbreaks which are so 
often maddened into ferocity. Full 
of the natural genius of their country, 
we see in them the fine imagination, 
the lively fancy, the bright intelligence 
common to our land, without the pre- 
tension which, in men, so often spoils 
or disfigures those fairy-gifts of nature. 
Perhaps in all countries the female 
character is a softened and improved 
representation of that of the male. 
Women are generally placed, too, in 
a happier position for the full and 
uninterrupted development of the moral 
being. In their seclusion, their finer 
feelings are less exposed to deprava- 
tion in the traffic of low and sordid 
interests, which occupies so much of 
the business-life of man. 

We know of no country in Europe 
where the women have a more inde- 

endent existence, or where they are 
ess loveable, than in France. They 
have in that country approached more 
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nearly to man in habits and manners, 
and a sorry business they have made 
of the approximation. Plenty of free- 
dom and no frankness, abundance of 
gaiety without a spark of fun. They 
are sharp-featured and sharp-witted, 
clever and unclean. On the contrary, 
there is no free country where the 
women have less of a separate exis- 
tence than in Ireland. The Irish- 
woman, taking rank for rank, is in- 
comparably more cultivated than the 
French, though with far less pretension 
to knowledge. She is playful and 
witty, with a thousand times less pre- 
tension of manner. Even an English- 
woman would probably not be safe 
in treading the path in society which 
would yet be perfectly secure to any 
of the mountain nymphs of the greener 
isle. The Irishwoman, in her brilliant 
flight of fancy, will touch every subject 
of thought, or taste, or feeling in the 
bright empyrean of her course, fear- 
lessly because pure, and freely because 
far above all dim and brooding clouds 
of suspicion. 


“ Spotless without and innocent within, 
She fears no danger for she knows no sin.” 


The very talent that enables her to 
do this would, however, be a dangerous 


possession to an Englishwoman. It 
would be misunderstood, and would 
place her continually in a false position. 
In Ireland it is a part of her birthright, 
and she exercises it accordingly to the 
delight, but neither wonder nor terror 
of the circle around her; and often 
without a thought of the existence of 
any more than ordinary power or flow 
of spirits disturbing the tranquillity of 
the possessor. 


In the women of Ireland the fresh- 
ness and delicacy of nature occupy the 
osition for which refinement of taste 
is the substitute in England. The 
strength and freedom of Irish intellect 
would, in an Englishwoman, somewhat 
approximate towards the confines of 
vulgarity. Indeed the fervour, the 
sentiment, the deep thought and deeper 
feeling, the lofty ideality and exqui- 
site fancy which belong to the national 
character, are not the fittest materials 
for the ordinary business of life. These 
attributes beget a distaste for little or 
common things. They produce a 
longing after such objects as by their 
grandeur or importance furnish food 
for the imagination, and fill a mind 
which has travelled out of itself and 
its little concerns, and sought a distant 
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but an unattainable home in its own 
wide and cloud-capt speculations, 

The proper regulation of the imagi- 
nation is, however, a duty of unques- 
tionable obligation. Women espe- 
cially are prone to act upon mere 
feeling, and it is a kind and beneficent 
provision of Providence that their feel- 
ings are so often as correct as they 
are acute, and therefore in some sort 
stand them in the stead of the judgment 
and principle of men. But then it is 
plainly a radical and dangerous error 
to educate them rather to feel than to 
reason. By their very constitution 
they naturally possess feelings more 
quick and susceptible, with judgments 
less strong and disciplined, than men, 
Hence their conduct generally will be 
guided rather by feeling than by reason, 
Their education should therefore, we 
conceive, be shaped to strengthen that 
which is weak in them, and to regulate 
that which it too apt to be sensitive to 
excess. 

This is one great reason why much 
novel-reading of any kind, and all 
reading of bad and trashy novels, 
should be carefully interdicted. They 
are far more pernicious to women than 
to men. Almost every man has, of 
necessity, so much collision with the 
realities of life, going forth to his work 
and labour till the evening, in this 
draggletail dreary dun of a workyday 
world, that the interference and dis- 
turbance of real business and worldly 
interests must serve to rouse him per- 
force from idle dreams, and disenchant 
him from any spell of romance in which 
he may have sillily entangled his imagi- 
nation. But with a girl it is not so, 
Living at home, with no property to 
manage, no interest to cultivate, no 
family to provide for, no contentions 
at the bar, no designs to forward at 
court, in the camp, or the county—no 
bargains to manage there “ where mer- 
chants most do congregate”—nothing, 
in short, which she cannot, in some 
measure, transform and accommodate 
to her own ideal world—she may very 
easily—if she yield to her imaginative 
impulses—live, as it were, in a dream, 
a stranger to her real duties,and wasting 
all her energies and sympathies on 
unattainable combinations of circum- 
stances or undesirable combinations of 
qualities. Thus she may regard her 
first suitor (a short, fat, good-natured, 
red-faced man, of no particular age, 
and an excellent estate in the county) 
as a repulsive and detestable wretch, 
to whom she is to be sacrificed for 
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money; or she may array the tall, 
lathy curate of the neighbouring parish, 
or the sighing subaltern of a marching 
regiment, whom she meetsat the county 
ball, in all the glories of one of her 
favoured knights of romance. 

In any case, she stores up much un- 
happiness for herself. For at the best, 
and supposing no actual impqudence to 
result, she must at length wake up, as 
a married woman, to butcher's bills 
and brewing, to suckle babes* and 
chronicle small beer, to plaguy ser- 
vants, smoky chimneys, squalling chil- 
dren, and, above all, to imagined ne- 
glects or want of tenderness and lover- 
like attention on the part of her good 
man. Cause and effect then carry on 
their usual action and reaction. But 
the natural death of love is an ungrate- 
ful and ungracious theme, on which we 
desire not to dwell. It frets and 
worries (and injures us, too) to depict 
all that seems best and most amiable 
in our nature, as only hollow, and 
fugitive, and illusory. But it is quite 
another thing to guard against mis- 
apprehension and mistake—to teach 
the fanciful and, perhaps, wayward girl 
that she must open her eyes upon the 
ups and downs, the clouds and sun- 
shine of married life ; which, for our 
lasting good are so diversified, and 
from which solid happiness may be 
extracted by a well-regulated spirit, 
with really reasonable expectations ; 
but which yet is so unlike the cloud- 
less paradise of a dreamy girl’s imagi- 
nation, that the houri who has dwelt 
in that intoxicating atmosphere, is a 
creature helplessly unfit to live and 
breathe in the terrestrial air of con- 
nubial reality. 

What is, perhaps, still more to be 
deplored is, that such an one under- 
takes her new character in the chang- 
ing drama of life, ignorant of its duties, 
and but coldly disposed to the perfor- 
mance of them, when the unwilling 
knowledge is forced upon her. They 
are too humble and unostentatious for 
her excited spirit. The sacrifices they 
require are too petty, too inglorious, 
too unseen for her to take any delight 
in their performance. Real life proves 
to her, as it were, a cheat and a fraud. 
The lesson of disappointment may 
prove too hard for a mind so undis- 
ciplined and enfeebled, and then there 
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is great danger, that instead of unra- 
velling the dreams of her youth, and 
submitting cheerfully to the unex- 
pected and uninviting calls of duty, 
she may coldly retire into her own 
storied chambers of imagery, become 
soured in her temper and peevish in 
act and voice, withdraw from all her 
social duties and affections, and aban- 
don herself to the seducing dreams of 
romantic excitement that load the 
book-shelves of her closet. Some, at 
least, we know there are, who have 
suffered years to glide away in a 
dreamy state of suspended animation 
as to all the useful purposes of their 
station; who have fed upon scenes, 
and events, and enjoyments of their 
own unreasonable creation, till they 
have been reduced to the pitiable but 
criminal condition of turning a-deaf 
ear, an enfeebled intellect, a cold 
heart, and a reluctant hand to the real 
calls of duty—till they have derived 
little pleasure from the mixed and mo- 
derate enjoyments of life, and found 
aggravated and exaggerated bitterness 
in its common disappointments. 


Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother earth 
Sufficeth me—her tears and mirth— 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 

If Lalong that lowly way, 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power, 


These given, what more need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 

What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find— 
May find or there create ? 


Such must be the language and the 
feeling of every real woman, who would 
be happy in herself, and the cause of 
happiness in others—the being not ¢oo 
bright or good 


“ For human nature’s daily food ;” 


but one fit to be indeed the stay of all 
her husband's affairs, the centre of all 
his enterprises, his comforter, his com- 
fort, and his soul’s living home. 

There is a strange and mournful 
chapter in our countrywoman, Mrs, 
Jameson’s “ Rambles in Canada,” on 


* We need scarcely observe that Irish infants are never fools, as in the land of 


Tago. 
know best. 


If any reader be unfortunately a nasty cross old bachelor, and, consequently, 
a Pyrrhonist, let him ask the children’s mothers respectively. 


Surely they must 
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the all but universal unhappiness of 
married life. 

“Tn conversing,” she writes, “ with the 
Bishop of Michigan, and the missionaries 
generally, on the spiritual and moral con- 
dition of the diocese, and of these newly 
settled regions in general, one thing es- 
pecially surprised me. It was said that 
two-thirds of the misery which came 
under the immediate notice of a popular 
clergyman, and to which he was called 
upon to minister, if possible, relief or con- 
solation, arose from the infelicity of the 
conjugal relations. There was no ques- 
tion here of open immorality and discord, 
but simply of infelicity and unfitness, 

“The same thing has been brought 
before me in every country—in every 
society in which I have been a sojourner 
and an observer; but I did not look to 
find it so broadly placed before me here 
in America, where the state of morals as 
regards the two sexes is comparatively 
pure—where the marriages are early— 
where conditions are equal—where the 
means of subsistence are abundant—and 
where the women are much, too much, 
petted and considered by the men. 


« Love and death are the Alpha and 
Omega of human life—the author and 
finisher of human existence—the two 
points on which God's universe turns— 
which He, our Father and Creator, has 
placed beyond our arbitration—beyond 
the reach of that election and freewill 
which He has left us in all other things. 
Death must come, and Love must come— 
but the state in which they find us? 
Whether blinded, astonished, frightened, 
and ignorant; or, like reasonable crea- 
tures, guarded, prepared, and fit to 
manage our own feelings? This, I sup- 
pose, depends upon ourselves; and for 
want of such self-knowledge and self- 
management, look at the evils that ensue ! 
Hasty, improvident, and unsuitable mar- 
riages ; repining, diseased, or vicious celi- 
bacy; irretrievable infamy ; cureless in- 
sanity?; the death that comes early, and 
the love that comes late, reversing the 
primal laws of our nature.” 


This sounds very sadly, yet we think 
we may fairly take leave to doubt 
whether an accurate view of society 
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throughout the world would lead to 
the conclusion that marriage is an un- 
happy condition, in any other sense 
than as life itself is commonly unhappy, 
Probably most of those who complain 
of connubial miseries have as much 
satisfaction as their nature would have 
admitted, or their conduct procured in 
any other*state of life. People repine, 
indeed, at the change they have made; 
relate the happiness of their earlier 
years, and blame the folly of their 
choice. But it should be remembered, 
that the days which such persons wish 
to recall, are the days not only of free. 
dom but of youth, of ardour, of novelty, 
of hope, of health, and strength, and 
gaiety, and light-heartedness, Self. 
censure for the indiscretion of their 
choice in marriage, is no sufficient 
proof that they have chosen ill; for 
while the married praise the ease and 
freedom of a single state, the single fl 
to marriage from the weariness of soli- 
tude, and the cheerlessness of celibacy, 
Nor is it likely that the married state 
is eminently miserable, since we see 
how generally those whom the death 
of their partners has early set free from 
its restraints, eagerly enter into them 
again. 


All men, we suppose, (and women 
too, for any thing we know to the 
contrary,) miss in the realities of life 
the excellencies they had coined in 
their own heart and head, or had met 
with in the creations of poetry ; and, 
finding it impossible to realize their 
own aspirations, they are too apt to 
avenge themselves for the disappoint- 
ment, by querulous complainings and 
reproaches against those with whom 
their lot in life is cast. 


But we are combating the misogamist 
in Ecbatana, while the ladies of Ireland 
are knocking at the gate. Mr. Shakes- 
pere has composed a drama called 
* As you like it,” in which he gives us 
a full and admirable portrait of an 
Irishwoman. It is curious, but true, 
that none of the commentators have 
dwelt upon the noticeable fact of Rosa- 
lind’s Irish descent,* nor seem to have 


* «T was never so be-rhymed,” quoth Rosalind to Celia, * since Pythagoras’ time, 
that I was an Jrish rat, which I can hardly remember.” 
This power of killing rats with rhymes, Donne mentions in his satires, and Temple 


in his treatises. 


Dr. Grey has produced a similar passage from Randolph— 


«“ My poets 


Shall, with a satire steep’d in gall and vinegar, 
Rhyme them to death as they do rats in Ireland.” 
So in an address to the reader, at the conclusion of Ben Jonson’s Poetaster— 
«« Rhyme them to death, as they do Irish rats 
In drumming tunes” ———. 


And in Sidney’s Defence of Poesie— 


“Though I will not wish unto you to be driven by a poet’s verses, as Ru- 
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suspected that this character was the 
incarnation of a fair Hibernian. The 
softness and sensibility, united with the 
intellect, the flashing wit, and the play- 
ful archness which make up the winning 
compound of delicious essences, so 
volatile in their nature, but so exqui- 
sitely blended. 

The pensiveness, too, in which we 
find her drooping at the first, is all over 
Irish. We could swear she had “black 
silk hair,” and deep blue eyes—the 
very characteristic features of our na- 
tional beauty. Even in her spright- 
liest and most sparkling sallies, she has 
abundance of softness and sentiment. 
There is no doublet and hose in her 
disposition ; her worst anger would not 
kill a fly. Even when wittiest and 
most voluble, there is, too, the Irish 
confiding surrender of self in all her 


of Portugal. There is even the Irish 
freedom of expression, without losi 

an atom of true feminine delicacy wn 
simpleness, Above all, there is the 
keen relish of the humorous, mixed up 
with a certain plaintive turn of thought, 
as when she says—“I could find in 
my heart to disgrace my man’s apparel 
and to cry like a woman ; but I must 
comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet 
and hose should show itself courageous 
to petticoat.” What other but an Irish- 
woman could have talked thus? To 
be tremblingly alive to gentle impres- 
sions, and ai able to preserve (when 
the steady prosecution of a great and 
good design requires it) an immoveable 
heart amidst the most trying occasions 
of subduing emotion, is the very per- 
fection of female humanity ; and no- 
where will these characteristics be found 


assionateness of love. Her affection combined so commonly as amongst 
hath an unknown bottom, like the bay the cultivated women of Ireland. 


A POLISH CHATEAU IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following exquisitely naif journal is literally translated from a Polish origi- 
nal. The youthful authoress (Frangoise Krasinska) was afterwards a very cele- 
brated person in the history of the misfortunes of her country ; and the evidences 
of deep patriotic feeling which the reader will find scattered through these girlish 
records were amply verified in the subsequent story of her life. We know not 
where to find so genuine a picture of that lofty and brilliant feudal society, of 
which Poland presented the latest and noblest specimen; and from the very 
simplicity of her pages, the stately splendour which surrounded the life of the 
oldest aristocracy of Europe, comes to us more than ever coloured with profound 
melancholy when contrasted with the terrible reverses that so soon succeeded. 
It is, indeed, 
* The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below !” 


Frangoise was allied to nearly all the noblest families of Poland. Herself, 
eminently beautiful and witty, she was fated to pass through a series of adven- 
tures which created an interest for her in every court of Europe. Of these we 
may give some account hereafter. We shall now allow our young heroine to 
speak for herself. 

The castle of Maleszow (pronounced Maleshoff,) was situated in the palatinate 
of Sandemir, (now Cracow.) This vast and magnificent domain had been the 
immemorial possession of her family. Here she began her simple chronicle, 


bonax was, to hang yourself, nor to be rimed to death, as is said to be done in 
Ireland.” 

Again, Rosalind says to Orlando, too— 

“ Pray you, no more of this; ‘tis like the howling of Jrish wolves against the 
moon.” 

* Now the expression in Lodge's Rosalynde, or Euphues’ Golden Legacye, (4to, 
1590,) from which Shakespeare borrowed his plot, is— 

“T tell thee Montanus, in courting Phebe, thou barkest with the wolves of Syria 
against the moone.” 

Good our complexion ! what would the gentle reader have more? Is there not 
here matter and learning enough to prove the Hibernian descent and nature, and 
home recollections of twenty Rosalinds? So cry ho-ld (stop there) to thy tongue, 
I pr’ythee ; it curvets unseasonably. oe 
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which she continued through almost every part of an eventful life. Though an 
idolater of her country, the reader will every where detect that keen and quiet 
sense of the ludicrous, so essential a qualification in a describer of manners ; andthe 
careful formality of her minute accounts of the familiar events of the day, (the 
very quality which makes them interesting to a student of the society she de. 
scribes,) was in herself, probably, a trait of the richest humour. 

If, among our innumerable British readers, there be one individual familiar 
with the difficult language of unhappy Poland, he will turn to the work of 
Leonard and Olympia Chodyko on the historic monuments of that country, for 
the relics and the story of Frangoise Krasinska. 


Monday, 1st January, 1759. 

A week since, on Christmas day, my 
father caused a large volume to be 
brought to him, in which he inscribes 
with his own hands, different acts of his 

ublic and private life. It contains an 
indiscriminate collection of speeches, 
manifestoes, letters, verses, calem- 
bourgs, and in fact all manner of things, 
scribbled with no order but that of date. 
This sort of diary is in general use 
among Polish grandees. My father has 
kindly read for us some of the contents 
of this book, and it has occurred to me 
that as I write passably well in French 
and in Polish, and am extremely fond 
of scribbling, I too could keep a diary. 
Iam told many ladies in France and 
other parts of Europe write regular 
journals, and I think I should find it 
amusing to make a daily entry of my 
thoughts exactly as they are presented 
to my mind, of all that happens or re- 
lates to myself or my family, and, even 
us far as may be possible, all I can 
gather as to the state of public affairs. 
My father, being an extremely wise 
man, occupies himself much with the 
affairs of government, and is able to 
make many deep reflections on politics 
in his journal, but I—uninstructed as 
I am in these matters—must content 
myself with detailing passing events as 
they come to my know edge. In fact, I 
purpose to write the thoughts of my mind 
on whatever subject is most occupying 
myself or the people around me, but 
without any notion that J am either a 
Heroine or an Authoress. This being 
the first day of a new year is an excel- 
lent opportunity for making a com- 
mencement, and I can henceforth com- 
mand plenty of leisure for this purpose. 

To-day :—morning prayers are al- 
ready concluded, and at vespers I shall 
finish my reading on sacred subjects. 
Ten o'clock strikes—I am dressed, 
coiffée, and have yet two hours at m 
own disposal before the dinner-bell 
rings. ‘To-day, then, I indite my 
reflections on myself. 1 speak of my 
family, of our establishment, of the 


republic ; and in future I shall make 


notes of all that occurs in every depart. 
ment with which we have any connec. 
tion. 

Born in 1743, I am now 16 years of 
age. I received at baptism the name 
of Frangoise. I am about the middle 
height, and am frequently told that I am 
handsome, and truly when | contem. 


_ my own appearance in the mirror, 
cannot help admitting that I am not 
amiss. On this subject my mother fre- 
quently says, “ we must give all thanks 
to God, and not feel any pride in those 
matters, since our goo louie are not 
the work of our own hands, ’tis God 
hath made us, and not we ourselves,” 


My eyes and hair are black, my skin 
fair, and my complexion very bright, 
but I am hardly content since I am not 
taller. Itis true that I am well enough 
proportioned, and am told that my 
figure is very pretty, but I have seen 
very tall women, and I envy them not 
alittle their distinguished appearance, 
On this subject I must “sorrow as one 
without hope,” for Iam told I have at- 
tained my utmost height, and have nota 
chance of being an inch taller. [belong 
toa very ancient and noble family, my 
ancestors being the Corvino Krasinski, 
God protect me from ever diminishing 
the glory of this illustrious name by 
any act unworthy of my lineage! I 
wish fate had in store for me to render 
it more glorious still in my person, and 
I sometimes regret not having been 
born a man, that I might have done 
great feats which should live in the his. 
tory of my country, and render my 
family renowned beyond all others. 
4 father and mother so frequently 
enlarge upon this subject that we and 


all who are intimate here, know per- 
fectly by heart the genealogy of our 
ancestors. To my shame be it avowed, 
1 am much better versed in the myste- 
ries of our family-tree than in the suc- 


cession of the kingsof Poland! (Here 
follows an enumeration by our fair 
aristocrat of all the kindred of the 
house of Krasinski, which we omit, the 
interest being purely local, and not very 
likely to instruct or amuse beyond the 
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circle of Clarencieux or Norroy. Fran- 

ise then proceeds as follows) : 

Stanislaus Krasinski, Starost of No- 
vemiasto of Prasnysy and of Uyscié, 
is my father; Angelica Humiecha, 
daughter to the celebrated Palatin of 
Podolia, is my mother, but this branch 
of the Krasinski family becomes extinct 
with us, for, to my great regret, we have 
no brother. e are four sisters— 
Barbara, myself, Sophia, and Mary. 
Our courtiers try to persuade me that 
Iam the prettiest of the four, but in- 
deed I do not believe any such thing! 
Weare all very carefully educated, and 
receive the instructionssuitable to young 
ladies of high rank and starostines. 
We are all slightly made, and above all 
things whatsoever it is insisted that we 
hold ourselves erect as poplars. We 
are all in good health, very fair, and 
fresh looking, with brilliant complex- 
ions. We have a French governess 
who is always styled Madame. She 
takes care of, and dresses us, and when 
she has laced us, you could span our 
waists between finger and thumb. 
Madame also teaches us to enter a 
room, and make our salutation grace- 
fully, and to behave prettily in the 
drawing-room. We are instructed to 
sit always quite erect and onthe extreme 
edge of our chair, to keep our eyes 
ever fixed on the ground, and our arms 
nicely crossed. Every body imagines 
that we are ignorant, unobservant little 
people, who can scarcely count as far 
as ten, and always sit motionless like 
mummies ; but what would those rash 
judges say if they saw us taking a race of 
asummer morning! Then, I promise 


you, we take compensation for the re- 
straint of our saloon hours. It is such 
delight when our parents give us 
permission to take our exercise in the 
wood, Then we take leave of our high 
heads, our stiff corsets, and our high- 
heeled shoes, and run like mad-caps up 
mountains and down precipices, while 
me Madame, who strives hard to fol- 
iow us, soon finds herself quite out of 
breath—her limbs refuse to carry her, 
andshe can neither follow nor restrain 
us ! 

Neither my younger sisters nor my- 
self have ever yet seen beyond the do- 
mains belonging to the castle. Our 
longest journey has been to our aunt, 
the Palatine Malachowska, who lives 
at Kowskie, in the village of Piotrkow- 
icz, which is my father’s property. 

My father, on his return from Italy, 
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built a beautiful chapel in this village, 
modelled after the celebrated one dedi- 
cated to our Lady of Loretto. He has 
also built another at Lissau, the parish 
in which Maleschoff is built. These 
beautiful churches are the most remark- 
able sights I have ever seen; but not 
so my sister Barbara, who has made 
two journeys to Opole, to visit my 
aunt, the princess Subomirska Palatine 
of Lublin—a sister whom my father 
tenderly loves, and always treats with 
the respect due to a mother. 

Barbara has also passed an entire 
year with the Ladies of the Holy Sacra- 
ment ;* so that her knowledge and 
experience are infinitely beyond any 
that we have had an opportunity of at- 
taining. Her mode of making a salu- 
tation is potas and her carriage erect 
as possible ; also her air and manner is 
perfectly self-possessed and composed. 
I know my parents intend to place me 
at this convent for some time, and I 
dread to hear the wheels of the carriage 
that isto convey me to Warsaw. Iam 


so happy at the castle! But Barbara 
found herself very happy during her 
stay at the convent, and I suppose I 
may also count on not finding it very 
disagreeble. It is necessary I should 
perfect myself in speaking French, as 
all agree that a full command of that 
language is indispensable to a young 
lady of rank. I must also walk a mi- 
nuet gracefully, and acquirea knowledge 
of music. Au reste, I shall see a great 
city, and then I too will have my 
souvenirs ! 

Being unable to judge by comparison 
with other castles, it is impossible for 


me to pronounce whether our castle of 
Maleszow is really beautiful. I know 
that it pleases me exceedingly, but 
many think it dreary. It is at all events 
very large and convenient. It is four 
stories in height, has four towers, is sur- 
rounded by moats filled with running 
water, and has a drawbridge. It is si- 
tuated in a fine country, well-wooded, 
and surrounded by numberless hills. 
How, then, can any one consider the 
castle triste ? My parents often indeed 
complain that it is not sufficiently large, 
and it must be acknowledged we are 


very manyin number. I have said the 
castle is divided into four stories, and 
each story is thus distributed :—four 
sitting rooms, and six chambers in 
each, besides four small rooms in 
the towers. We do not all inhabit 


the same story—in the first we 


* A Convent where many young ladies of high rank were educated. 
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dine, in the second we play and take 
our recreations with other young ladies, 
and in the others are the sleeping apart- 
ments. It fatigues my parents, who are 
no longer young, to ascend and descend 
those long flights of stairs, but I enjoy 
it beyond all things. Especially when 
I am without my corset, I hold by the 
ballister, glide off, and behold me land- 
ed below in a moment without touching 
a single stair! 

We have always a very great num- 
ber of visitors at the castle, and I firmly 
believe that if it were three times as 
large it would scarcely contain all who 
are desirous of becoming our guests. 
Our neighbours call it “ Little Paris,” 
it is so gay, so animated, and so de- 
lightfully noisy! In winter we have 
most visitors ; and, indeed, during that 
season our captain of dragoons seldom 
gives himself the trouble to lower the 
draw-bridge, knowing that arrivals suc- 
ceed each other without intermission 
from morning till night. The chapel 
band plays incessantly, and we dance 
whenever we come near enough to hear 
it distinctly. It is really pleasant to live 
here, we are so gay! Summer offers us 
pleasures of another sort-—we have long 
walks, and charming plays of all kinds 
in the grand vestibule of the castle, 
which is of prodigious height, the ceil- 
ing reaching up to the roof of the cas- 
tle. It is lighted from above, and is 
deliciously cool in the hottest summer 
weather. 

I do not think there can be many 
houses in Poland containing a more 
magnificent establishment than ours. 
Our court is composed of courtiers 
of the first class, and of the people 
forming our suite, (Platny,) that is to 
say, who have functions to perform 
in the establishment. The first-men- 
tioned are held in highest estimation, 
because they tender voluntary service, 
whereas the latter receive payment ; 
but being all gentlemen, they are pri- 
vileged to wear swords. Nevertheless, 
some of them are of very low extraction, 
bat my father is of opinion that the 
suite of a nobleman is to be above all 
things enlarged, and each person so si- 
tuated in a gentleman's family, has a 
vote in the Diet, which is a great con- 
sideration. The duties of a Courtier 
are—to be always in the apartments of 
his lord, suitably attired, and awaiting 
his arrival with the air of being ready 
to execute cheerfully the orders it may 
please him to give them: but if he has 
no commands, obliging the courtier to 
leave his presence, he is bound to sup- 


port (agreeably ifhe can)a conversation, 
or to play at cards. These gentlemen 
accompany him when he walks or Visits, 
defend him on all occasions of difficult 
give him their votes in the diet, and fn 
fact, devote themselves to whatever can 
benefit or amuse him or his family, Lit. 
tle Matthew (Macienko) acquits him. 
self to perfection in the amusing depart. 
ment. He truly is a singular being! 
Formerly, I’m told, no court could dis. 
pense with the presence of a personage 
of this sort; and if all are equally 
amusing with little Matthew, I’m sure | 
do not wonder, He is by way of being 
silly and poe aad but in truth nobody has 
a clearer juc gment, orsees matters more 
entirely in their true light. His dong 
mots are beyond any thing witty and 
delightful. He is the most privileged 
person in the castle, he alone being 
permitted to speak the exact truth to 
all, without any one taking ill even his 
severest satire. All the courtiers call 
him “ the fool,” but we, feeling howun- 
deserved is such an appellation in his 
case, call him always “our little 
Matthew.” 

Beside the courtiers, we have resi- 
ding with us six young ladies, of noble 
families, who are under the surveillance 
of Madame . We have two 
dwarfs, one forty years of age, and 
about the size of a child of four years 
old. Heis always superbly habited as 
a Turk. The other is eighteen years 
old, very pretty, and always habited in 
the Cossack costume. My father often 
permits him to mount on the table 
during dinner, and the pretty dear picks 
his way among the plates and dishes, as 
if he wasin a garden, 

The courtiers, as I have already said, 
receive no salaries, being all of rich 
parents. By observation of the man- 
ners at our court, they acquire a polish 
which forwards them afterwards in life, 
whether the profession they choose be 
civil or military, They pay for the 
food their horses consume, and the sum 
of two florins weekly, for the support 
of their grooms. ‘They have, beside, 
another servant who attends to their 
personal wants, and who is habited in 
the Hungarian or Cossack costume, It 
amuses me very much to watch those 
valets as they stand behind their mas- 
ters’ chairs at dinner, Their eyes are 
never for one instant removed from 
their master’s plate—naturally enough, 
for they receive no other food than 
what is there left after he has dined. 
Our little Matthew is perfectly inex- 
haustible in his pleasantries on these 
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r fellows ; and he makes us ready 
to die laughing when he mimics their 
eager watching of each morsel as it en- 
ters the master’s mouth instead of their 
own. L 

The paid Courtiers are more nume- 
rous than those, but none are permit- 
ted the honour of dining in our com- 
pany, except the chaplain, the physician, 
and the secretary. The Maitre d 
Hotel (Marzalek,) and the cellarer 
(Piwniezy,) walk about during dinner 
seeing to every body’s wants being 
speedily supplied. They serve abun- 
dance of wine to the master of the cas- 
tle and his visitors, but the courtiers 
receive it only on Sundays, and féte 
days. The commissioner, the treasu- 
rer, the master of the horse, and the 
offerer of arms (Reukodajny,) that is to 
say, the person whose office it is to 
Ofer his arm to my father and mother 
when it is their pleasure to walk forth— 
those people all dine with the Maitre 
d’ Hotel. The courtiers of the first 
class, who dine with us, are certainly 
more honoured than profited by the ar- 
rangement. ‘They sit at the table with 
us, but do not eat the same food. At 
the top of the table the cook arranges 
fowl, game, and all things tempting to 
appetite, but lower down, where she 
supposes the courtiers sit, are found 
beef, pork, and such coarse fare for 
them, who are furthermore never help- 
ed until after us and our guests. When 
dinner is served, the dishes look so 
enormous, that there seems the great- 
est abundance for division among all, 
but their contents disappear so fast, 
that many of the poor courtiers come 
in for scarcely enough to moisten their 
bread. Some among them certainly do 
eat in a manner perfectly inconceivable, 
and devour all before others can get 
any. I cannot recall a single instance 
of a dish leaving thé table otherwise 
than empty ! 

The courtiers who accept payment 
receive very high salaries ; from 300 
to 1000 florins per annum ; but my 
father requires of them to be very well 
clothed, and alwaysto present a respec- 
table appearance, especially when he 
receives company. He recompenses 
largely such as please him at the ter- 
mination of their services, beside giving 
to eacha large present on his birth-day, 
either in money, or in magnificent gar- 
ments from his own wardrobe. 

The second class of courtiers, are 
under the jurisdiction of the Maitre d’ 
Hotel, who has the right of reprimand- 
ing and punishing them whenever they 
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offend against any of his rules. The 
gentlemen of the bedchamber (Po- 
broiowicz) depend also on the Maitre 
d'Hotel. They are always gentlemen, 
and take service for three years, from 
the ages of fifteen to twenty years old. 
When they are guilty of a misdemea- 
nour, the Maitre d’Hotel flogs them se- 
verely with a cat-o’-nine tails. This 
operation iscommenced by laying down 
a carpet, the uncovered floor being used 
only on occasions when the culprit is 
not noble. Then he proceeds to admi- 
nister the stripes, which are generally 
many in number, for the Maitre d’ Ho- 
tel delivers it as his opinion, derived 
from long experience, that young men 
are perpetually escaping from the sub- 
jection convenient and proper for them, 
unless kept within bounds by such 
means. My father tells us that there 
is not asingle room in the castle of Ma- 
leszow, where he has not received cor- 
rections of this sort, and no doubt, this 
is the reason why he is now so wise 
and so good! We have in our service 
twelve gentlemen of the bed-chamber. 
One of them, Michael Chronowski, will 
have finished his noviciate on the Epi- 
phany, and this circumstance will be 
celebrated by a festival. The precise 
duties of these persons are, to be always 
suitably and well attired, to accompany 
us either on foot or onhorseback, when 
we go in the carriage, always to be 
ready to take our letters of invitation, 
and to bear our presents when we are 
disposed to make them to any one. 

T thould find too great difficulty in 
enumerating all the other servants and 
dependents. I am, indeed, ignorant of 
the exact number of musicians, cooks, 
Heidukes, Cossacs, and persons em- 
ployed about the castle. 1 only know 
that each day five tables are laid with 
eatables for them, and that two distri- 
butors (azafarz) are perpetually occu- 
pied in giving out all that is necessary 
for the use of the kitchen. My mother 
is often present at the distribution of 
food, and has often to give out spices, li- 
queurs, and preserves (apteczka,) as she 
keeps the keys of the closets contain- 
ing those matters herself. Each morn- 
ing the Maitre d’ Hotel submits the bill 
of fare to my parents, the items of which, 
they reject or accept as seems good to 
them. Our life is thus regulated. We 
rise in summer at six o'clock, and in 
winter at seven. My three sisters and 
I sleep in Madame’s room, in the third 
story. Euch of us has an iron bed- 
stead, with curtains. Barbara, as being 
the eldest, has two pillows and a quilt 
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of finest eider down, while we have but 
one pillow each, and our covering is of 
wadded flannel. After ahasty toilette, 
we say oor prayers in the French lan- 
guage, and then commence our lessons. 
A master used to attend us all for read- 
ing, writing, and calculating in Polish, 
while the chaplain taught us our cate- 
chisms, and instructed us in our religious 
duties ; but latterly, Barbara and I have 
resigned those studies to our younger 
sisters, and learn only from Madame. 
At eight o’clock, we wish good morn- 
ing to our parents, and take breakfast 
with them. In winter we drink soupe- 
al-a-biere, and in summer, milk for break- 
fast ; and on fast days we get a very 
es porridge. After breakfast we 

ear mass in the castle chapel, which, 
by the way, is considered a beautiful 
edifice. hen the office is finished, 
the chaplain repeats some Latin pray- 
ers. We and all around repeat them 
daily ; but, candidly speaking, I do not 
know what they mean, and am decidedly 
resolved to ask some day, After Mass 
we return to our roomsand re-commence 
our studies. Madame makes us write, 
while she dictates verses from the works 
of Malesherbe,a French poet. We have 
a piano forte, and a German who con- 
ducts the chapel music gives us lessons 
in playing, for which he receives 500 
florins. Barbara plays tolerably. After 
our music lesson comes the hair-dresser, 
who commences by dressing the eldest. 
If, for our misfortune, he brings a new 
mode, we are sure to sufferseverely, 
even to having our heads flowing with 
blood. My hair is longer and thicker 
than my sisters, so long, that when I 
sit down it falls to the ground ; but its 
length is a great misfortune, as I am 
ready to admit, when I find that I am 
always chosen to be the victim of the 
coiffeur’s experiments. The present 
fashion pleases me o> portion 
of hair is drawn up from the forehead, 
and finished at top with large curls, 
The rest floats in curled tresses on the 
neck and shoulders, and nothing can 
look more negligently graceful. The 
coiffeur uses a half pound of powder in 
dressing my hair. 

Two hours are devoted to our toi- 
lette, but that this time may not go al- 
together to waste, Madame reads aloud 
to us, from anew work which she high- 
ly approves of, as being at once moral 
and amusing. It is calledthe “ Maga- 
sin des Entans,” by Madame de Beau- 
mont. I cannot describe how charming 
I find those conversations of a gover- 
ness with her pupils! At twelve 
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o'clock, when the angelus rings, we dine 
below stairs. Dinner lasts for two 
hours, after which we walk, if the 
weather permits. On our return to 
the house we are seated to needle. 
work. We are at present employed 
upon —_ of embroidery for the cha. 
= at Piotrkowicz. When day-light 
ails, lights are brought, so that our work 
may not suffer interruption. We sup 
at seven o’clock, and after that meal 
there is no more study or regular em. 
ployment of any kind enforced, but all 
chat or play at cards. Matthew makes 
most amusing wry faces when the pre. 
cise card he wishes for will not come to 
him. He certainly has the art of 
making me laugh by every movement 
of his ! 

One of the gentlemen is despatched 
every eighth day to Warsaw, to bring 
us the letters and journals. The chap- 
lain reads them aloud for us, and there 
are some departments of the journals 
to which I listen with great interest, 
Sometimes my father reads aloud old 
chronicles, but I find most amusement 
from French books. Madame, who 
does not understand one word of Polish, 
reads to us always in French, which, 
perhaps, isthe cause of my preference, 
for my father’s lectures take place only 
once a week. The period of the car- 
nival a proaches, when adieu to all stu- 
dy! We shall think of nothing but 
dancing, playing, and amusement of all 
sorts. At Warsaw, I suppose the fétes 
are infinitely finer than we can have 
at our castle. Oh! how I long to see 
a court and its grand accompaniments! 
Shall I ever ? But I hear the angelus 
ringing—I must despatch it quickly, 
smooth my hair, and descend to dinner. 
To-morrow I shall write what I have 
not time for to-day. 


2nd January, 1759. 


Yesterday, I wrote exclusively re- 
pecting our interior arrangements, and 
matters either purely personal, or at 
least relating to my own family. To- 
day I must dedicate my pen to public 
interests. I should feel myself un- 
worthy the name of a Pole, if the affairs 
of my dear country did not occupy my 
heart next to (if not before) the interests 
of my family. Public events are much 
discussed at the castle, and so I have 
inevitably become acquainted with the 
general outlines of the present critical 
state of affairs ; but since I have re- 
solved to note all passing circumstances 
in my journal, I shall pay great attention 
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to political matters, so as to obtain clear 
views, in order to write intelligibly. 

Augustus the Third, Elector of Sax- 
ony, is reigning King of Poland and 
Lithuania. The 17th of this month 
he will have reigned twenty-five years. 
A strong party, opposed to his elec- 
tion, wished to raise Stanislaus Lek- 
cynski to the throne, but Augustus 
succeeded, after considerable struggles, 
in wresting the victory. The virtuous 
Lekeynski, failing both in money and 
soldiers, took refuge in Lorrain, and 
rendered his subjects there both pros- 

rous and happy. Public report says 
that the king was much encouraged in 
his hard struggle by the queen, who 
was quite worthy of her high station as 
Queen of the Poles. Mary Josephine 
was kind, good, merciful, and pious ; 
an excellent wife, an indulgent pa- 
rent, but of principles the most severely 
virtuous. She died at Dresden, two 
years ago, leaving eleven children 
alive out of fourteen that were born to 
her, seven daughters and four sons. 
They say the king is very easy tem- 
pered, and resigns himself totally to 
the guidance of his prime minister, 
Briihl. Briihl is, in fact, the true King 
of Poland and Saxony. This latter 
country is a prey to great evils. Prus- 
sia, \ hich is but a rising state, makes 
all Europe tremble ; for its ruler is a 
greatman! He resists Austria, Sax- 
ony, and Russia, and, by his force of 
character, rather than by the strength 
of his arms, increases his possessions 
daily. They say his political capacity 
and military knowledge are of wonder- 
ful extent, combined with which, he is 
a learned man, a profound thinker, and, 
in fact, a king of very great and ori- 
ginal character. Would that such a 
monarch rose up amongst us! But, as 
he does not govern us, and is quite op- 
osed to our interests, from his position, 
it is impossible not to dread that his 
love of conquest, combined with his 
superior management of military affairs, 
may yet cause our destruction. 

fen, who are occupied much with 
public affairs, say, that matters pro- 
ceed but sadly with us, just now ; and 
what renders them very desponding, is, 
that the ancient virtues which made the 
glory of our country, are becoming 
daily extinguished. Pupeeel interests 
and petty ambition have replaced all 
that was public and spirited in the times 
of old, and the wants of the common 
mother are forgotten. Each considers, 
not what benefit might accrue to our 
yy by certain measures, but re- 
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jects or accepts them according as he 
or his party may be benefitted by them. 
The voice of Konarski, and of his noble 
friends, might as well be dumb. They 
preach in the desert; the vile pas- 
sions of the mob obtain sway, and those 
who are right-judging (always the mi- 
nority in such a state of anarchy as the 
present) must succumb. 

Nevertheless, by what I can gather 
from the discussions I listen to, all 
means of safety are not utterly denied 
tous. Thethroneof Poland is elective 
—the present king, sixty-three years old. 
If his successor be an energetic cha- 
racter—if, by a merciful providence, 
he be gifted with the qualities required 
by his position, he may yet save the 
country, and restore it to its ancient 
preponderance among nations. Our 
frontiers are as yet safe from hostile in- 
cursions. Au reste, what remains but 
to put our trust in the mercy of God, 
which, we may hope, will not permit a 
great nation to be extinguished! All 
good and true patriots will pray fer- 
vently that a king worthy to command 
the Poles, as they were, and to rege- 
nerate them as they are, may be granted 
to their petitions. Several candidates 
are spoken of for the throne, but the 
two in whose favour lie most chances, 
seems to be Stanislaus Poniatowski, son 
to the Castellan of Crakow, and Charles, 
yrince royal, son to the reigning king. 
The father of Poniatowski was the fa- 
vourite of Charles the Twelfth, and 
greatly beloved by Princess Czarto- 
ryska. He is a very graceful person, 
I am told ; graceful and affable beyond 
most men. He has travelled much, 
and his manners have all the polish of 
foreign courts. He loves learning, and 
learned men. He passed more than 
four years in St. Petersburgh, as secre- 
tary to the embassy there, but has lately 
been recalled, and is in high favour at 
court, upon which (and, indeed, on his 
general popularity) are founded the 
hopes of his partizans. Iam ashamed 
to confess a partiality for which I can 
give no particularly good reason ; but 
my wishes incline greatly to Prince 
Charles in this case. He is the third 
son of the king, and is in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age. Iam told his 
appearance is noble, bis manners gentle, 
and that he wins the hearts of all who 
approach him, by his condescension 
and facility of approach, He has in- 
habited Poland since his infancy, ex- 
cept during the short periods of his 
necessary absences at foreign courts, 
aud speaks the language to vee 
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The king, recognising in his son all 
those valuable qualities, did not hesi- 
tate to send him into the courts of other 
countries, and began by appointing his 
stay at St. Petersburgh. Counting on 
the often-expressed friendship of this 
court, his father wished him to make 
his first essays as a soldier under Rus- 
sian generals ; beside which, he had 
another point in view, in desiring Prince 
Charles should conciliate the Russians. 
He earnestly desires his being created 
Duke of Courland, a duchy tributary 
to Poland. 

In the year 1757, the Gzarina Anna 
named the Count de Biren governor of 
Courland, but he, shortly after, falling 
into disgrace, and being sent, with all 
his family, to Siberia, the duchy has 
since remained vacant. Our king has 
availed himself of his privilege, and 
conferred this unclaimed dignity on his 
son; but, for the ratification of this 
appointment, the consent of the court 
of St. Petersburgh was required, and no 
expedient was more likely to ensure the 
goodwill of the Russians towards Prince 
Charles than sending him to plead in 
person, his winning demeanour being 
quite proverbial. He therefore pre- 
sented himself at St. Petersburgh, and, 
on his route, remained for some time at 


Mittau (the capital of Courland) where 
his grace, good sense, and affability, 


won all hearts. The Czarina made no 
difficulty about confirming the nomina- 
tion, and her consent wag formally an- 
nounced last year, when the diet was 
assembled. But, very unfortunately, a 
Nuncio of Wolhymnia, named Po- 
dhorski, broke up the sitting before 
the affairs of Courland came to be dis- 
eussed, and recourse was necessarily 
had tothe senate. Fierce debates agi- 
tated the senate upon the subject. The 
Princess Czartoryska, especially, placed 
difficulties in the way, insisting that the 
king had no right to dispose of the 
duchy without consulting the will of 
the diet; that Biren had been con- 
demned without trial of any sort, and, 
therefore, could not lawfully be de- 
ee of a dignity which had been 
ormally granted him; and, finally, 
that the nomination of the Prince Royal 
could only be deemed valid during the 
lifetime of the Czarina. These silly ob- 
jections were overruled by a vast ma- 
jority—five black balls to one hundred 
and twenty-eight, being the proportion 
that decided in favour of Prince Charles. 
The diploma has been already granted, 
and, on this very day, the investiture 
is to take place. Very grand doings 
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are, no doubt, now going on at War. 
saw. How delighted every body must 
be! 

The king, they say, is so happy at the 
complete success of his projects, that he 
looks ten years younger. After all, lam 
not sure that this affair is of very general 
interest ; but I know that I feel very 
happy at Prince Charles being success. 
ful. I frequently ask myself why it 
dwells so constantly on my mind, and 
think it must be that the welfare of my 
dear country may yet depend on this 
prince, and that he is, from all I hear, 
endowed with qualities that point him 
out as the future king, destined to ward 
off the blow impending over us. Lam 
sure he would give us the best laws, 
and an energetic and judicious govern. 
ment. The Duchy of Courland will 
serve him as a stepping-stone to the 
throne. 

From the bottom of my heart, I am 
sorry that I cannot be at Warsaw now, 
I would visit the court, be present at all 
the fine fétes, and see Prince Charles, 
It is a charming dream ; but the reality 
being impossible, I must content my- 
self with joining in the toasts which are 
every where drank, wishing him long 
life, and all happiness. 


ard of January, 1759. 

Yesterday, in the midst of toasts, 
the band playing, and dragoons firing 
off cannons in honour of PrinceCharles's 
investment, came letters from Warsaw, 
to announce that the ceremony had 
been deferred in consequence of the 
king’s serious indisposition. The 8th 
of January is now the day fixed. “It 
is a sad omen,” prophesies little Mat- 
thew, “the ducal coronet is in danger, 
and he will never wear the royal crown,” 
Our little Matthew is so often right, 
that this presentiment of his disquiets 
me ; but several visitors have arrived, 
and I[ have no time to think of matters 
foreign to our own circle. Madame 
Dembiuska, with her sons and daugh- 
ters; Monsieur Jordon, with his wife 
and son; Monsieur Swidzinski, Pala- 
tine of Bracklaw, with his nephew, the 
jesuit, Vincent. This latter comes fre- 
quently to us. He is a very pious man, 
much beloved by my parents, and re- 
spected by usall. Though he is young, 
yet being a minister of God, we are 
allowed to kiss his hand. He is very 
fond of Barbara, and has given her a 
rosary and a Journée du Chretien. At 
supper, he placed himself next to her, 
and even spoke to her twice! But, 
indeed, this is not very astonishing; 
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Barbara is so good and wise; and, 


above all, she is the eldest! Most con- 


sideration is, on that score, due to her. 


5th January, 1759. 


The Palatin and his nephew are still 
with us, and we daily expect other vi- 
sitors, and among them, the two sons 
of the Palatin. The eldest, Starost of 
Radom, and the second, colonel in the 
king's troops. The Palatin has been, 
for many years, a widower, and has 
also two daughters, one married to 
Granowski, Palatine of Rawa, and the 
other to Sauckorouski, Castellan of 
Polaniac. ; 

I have a great desire to see those 
sons of the Palatine. Having been 
educated at Luneyille, in France, they 
ought to have a manner and air differ- 
ent from the generality of Poles. Our 


good King Stanislaus, among other 


means of serving his subjects, sends 
many youths to Luneyille, where they 
study under the best masters, at his 
expense. The sons of the first families 
in Poland are solicitous to obtain the 
advantage of this education, and make 
use of many pretexts to induce the 
king to nominate them. They are not 
far wrong in this, for when you say 
of a young man, “he hag studied at 
Luneville ; has been at Paris,” it is a 
letter of recommendation in his favour. 
You understand at once that he has 
graceful manners, speaks French well, 
and dances the minuet and the newest 
contre-danses to perfection. All these 
accomplishments cause the Luneville 
youths to be much sought after, and 
create a warm interest for them in the 
minds of the Polish ladies. Therefore, 
l earnestly desire that the two sons of 


_ the Palatin were arrived ! 


6th January, 1759. 

They are come! Came yesterday, 
after diuner, and do not at all réalize 
the ideas [ had formed of them. The 
Starost still less than his brother. I 
fancied [I should see a charming 
young man, full of graceful gaiety—in 
aword—a somebody resembling the 
Prince Cheri of Madame de Beaumont, 
who would add to great personal 
beauty, the charm of saying the most 
oe things in the most fluent 

nch ; but the Starost is no longer 


young, being thirty years of age; ver 
fat, hates dancing, and does not s eak 
a syllable of French! The Colonel 
pleases me one degree better, being 
younger, wearing a handsome uniform, 


and speaking a little French. To-day, 
being the epiphany, is the day of Mi- 
chel Chronowski’s emancipation, and 
an enormous cake is prepared, in which 
isa bean. Whowillbe “king?” Good 
heavens! if I were to be queen! I 
should bear a crown the whole evening, 
and have supreme command in the 
castle. But, without my dictation, 
there will be plenty of dancing, for the 
castle is becoming delightfully crowded. 
The whole morning, carriages have fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession, 
filled with guests. All the servants are 
murmuring; for seeing the square at 
Piotrkowicz so crowded with carriuges, 
they apprehend a great increase of bu- 
siness on their heute But, for my part, 
I am rambling about, unable to conceal 
my delight at the prospect of the agree- 
able evening we shall have ; and thus 
it is ever in this world of ours! Our 
pleasures must ever be porenmses by 
the pains of the class which toils for us ! 


Sunday, 7th January, 1759. 

How gay, animated, and joyous is 
the Castle! We are so delightfully 
amused and happy! I was not queen. 
It was Barbara who got the bean, and 
the moment she saw it, she blushed 
up to her very eyes. Mudame, who 
was seated next to her, announced her 
good fortune, and the news was re- 
eeived with loud vivas! Little Matthew 
immediately exclaimed, “ Whoever has 
got the bean will marry Mr. Michel,” 
(Kto dostal migdala dostanie Michala,) 
this being a Polish proverb always 
repeated on those occasions. The 
say that whoever gets the bean will 
be married before the end of the 
carnival, and I’m sure we hope it 
may be true on this occasion, for a 
marriage must be delightfully pleasant— 
continual dances, plays,and amusement 
of all sorts. I must confess I do not 
et accustomed at all to the Starost. 
flis grave demeanour, bordering on 
dullness, does not please me. Yester- 
day he would dance none but Polish 
dances: he never speaks of Paris or 
Luneville,and never bestows the smallest 
attention on young persons. He speaks 
only to married persons, plays only with 
cards, and reads gazettes and old chro- 
nicles incessantly. His brother is 
rather more to my taste, for he is 
fond of chatting with us—speaks of 
Paris and Luneville, and looks alto- 
gether better. But in discussing these 
brothers, I am forgetting to relate the 
ceremonies that took place at Michel 
Chronowski's emancipation, which much 
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diverted us all. When the company 
assembled in the great audience-cham- 
ber; my father took his positioa on 
the highest seat. The folding-doors 
opened, and the maitre d’ hotel, ac- 
companied by some courtiers, intro- 
duced Michel, dressed splendidly.— 
He threw himself on his knees before 
my father, who kissed his cheek, and 
= then buckled on a sword to his side, 
emptied a cup of wine, and made him 
a gift of a superb horse, and also of a 
squire, well mounted and equipped. 

he two horses stood in the court of 
the castle. My father then asked 
Michel if he would prefer going abroad 
in the world to remaining with him. 
Timidly Michel replied, that though 
he found himself very happy at the 
castle, he wished to see something of 
the world outside its walls, and would, 
therefore, venture to ask for a letter 
of introduction to my father’s brother- 
in-law, Prince Lubominski, palatine of 
Lublin. This request was graciously 
complied with, and my father insinuated 
into his hand a little rouleau of golden 
ducats, and pressed him to remain as 
our guest during the remainder of the 
carnival. This proposal he joyfully 
accepted ; and having done homage at 
the feet of my father and mother, he 
kissed the tips of all the ladies’ fingers. 
From this time he was admitted as one 
of our circle, and danced, in his best 
manner, the Mazurka and the Kra- 
kowiak with Barbara. It cannot be 
denied that he dances extremely well, 
and Barbara fully equals him in the 
grace of her movements. It is quite a 
pleasure to behold them! 


Monday, 8th January, 1759, 

Already has Matthew's prophecy 
been accomplished. Barbara is to be 
married at the end of the carnival, 
and to Michel, for such happens to 
be the Starost’s name. Yesterday he 
asked her hand from our mother, and 
to-morrow the ceremony of formal en- 

gement is to take place! Poor dear 
Sites was drowned in tears when 
she came to tell us this great news ; 
and the idea of quitting home, and of 
taking on herself the duties of a house- 
hold of her own, seems very painful to 
her. Nevertheless, she does not think 
of rejecting this proposal of marriage, 
as our parents assure her she will be 
monty happy. ‘The Starost appears 
a pious, kind, mild and amiable man, 
and his family is noble, ancient, and 
rich. What more is to be desired ? 
His three brothers, Alexander, Michel, 


and Antony, died bravely’ fighting 
their country’s battles, under the com. 
mand of the glorious Chodkiewicz, 
and surely the lustre of such a death 
reflects honour on the members of a 
family who survive. The Starost’s 
parents have given up to him the 
castle of Sulgostow, besides which the 
king has presented to him a very con. 
siderable starosty, and in a short time 
he will be named Castellan. The 
Palatine Swidzinski and Abbé Vincent 
have arrived to hasten the marriage, 
which they earnestly desire. Barbara 
has greatly pleased the Palatine, and 
how he will love her when he knows 
her better! The marriage is to take 
place here on the 25th of February, 
and we are to have fine feasts, balls, 
concerts. And we'll dance, oh! how 
we shall dance! Barbara will then 
for ever more be the starostine, and 
it will give me a severe pang not to 
be able to call her Barbara any more! 

I now feel some remorse at having 
spoken in such indifferent terms of the 
Starost in my journal ; but, after all, I 
do not remember saying any thing 
very ill-natured of this, my future 
brother-in-law. What matters any 
consideration in comparison with Bar- 
bara’s being happy—and happy she 
is likely to be, for she has always told 
me she did not like very young per- 
sons. The Starost is very sensible, 
and our mother is of opinion that this 
quality in a husband suffices for ra- 
tional happiness. As she says this, 
it must be so, but tastes differ, and for 
my part I do prefer young and gay 
people! 

This day the ceremony of the 
prince’s investment takes place, the 
king’s health being fully re-established 


Colonel Swidzinski knows the print@ 
very well, and speaks very favourably 


of him ; but the Palatine and his eldest 
son do not desire he should succ@ed 
his father on the throne, preferring 
that their king should be a Pole. 


‘Wednesday, 10th January, 1759, 

The ceremony of betrothment took 
place yesterday. Dinner was served 
at the usual hour, and when Barbam 
came down my mother presented to 
her a skein of silk to disentangle, 
Her face was in a flame—her e 
fixed iminoveably on the ground, wile, 
she was the only object of observation, 
ull eyes being turned to her. Our little 
Matthew smiled in her face most 
maliciously, and played forty pranks 
that amused every body. I did not 
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quite understand the force of many of 
his jokes, but did not fail to laugh as 
Joudly as the rest. Barbara was seated 
in arecess of the window, and com- 
menced her work. The Starost ap- 
proached and said aloud, “ Is it true, 
madam, that you are good enough not 
to offer any opposition to my happi- 
ness?” Barbara replied, in a voice 
scarcely articulate, “To comply with 
the will of my parents is, to me, a 
sacred duty”—and the whole conver- 
sation terminated thus! When all had 
retired but the members of the family 
and the principal guests, the Palatine, 
followed by the Abbé Vincent, led up 
the Starost to my parents, who were 
seated on a sofa. The Palatine then 
gravely spoke as follows :— 

“ My heart is penetrated with the 
most sincere affection and profound 
esteem for the illustrious house of 
Krasinski. I know no higher ambition 
than to quarter the modest arms of 
Polbrozie with the illustrious arms of 
Slepowron. Mv happiness is com- 

lete, now that there is a prospect this 

Saser being accorded to me. Your 
daughter, Barbara, is a model of grace 
and virtue! My son, Michel, is the 
glory and happiness of my life. Deign 
to confirm your promise, and consent 
to the union of this young couple. 
This is the ring I received from my 
parents to place on the finger of my 
beloved wife, now, alas! no more! 
Permit my son to offer it to your 
amiable daughter as a token of his 
unalterable attachment.” 

He then placed on a salver, held by 
the Abbé, a ring set with many fine 
diamonds. The Abbé next pro- 
nounced a very high-flown speech, 
but so interlarded with Latin that, 
truth to say, 1 could neither compre- 
*hend or transcribe it. My father 
replied to both speeches in these 
words :— 

“I have great pleasure in con- 
firming the promise I have already 
made, and consent freely to the union 
of the Starost with my daughter. I 
give him my blessing, and resign all 
my rights in his favour.” 

“My husband has expressed my 
feelings as well as his own on this 

added my mother. “I 
daughter this ring, 
which is the most precious jewel 
possessed by this family, my futher, 
Stephen Kumiecki, having received 
it from the hands of Augustus the 2nd, 
when he presented himself before that 
sovereign after bringing to a favourable 
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conclusion the treaty of Carlowitz, 
whereby the fort of Craminiac Pololki 
was restored by the Turks to Poland. 
Not least among dear recollections con- 
nected with this ring is, that with it I 
also was betrothed ; and I give it to 
my eldest child, and with it my blessing 
and my earnest prayers that her mar- 
riage may prove to her as great a 
source of happiness as mine has been 
to me.” 

She then placed on the salver a 
superb diamond ring, containing a 
miniature of Augustus the Second, 
set in diamonds of great size. 

“ Barbara, my child, come to me,” 
said my father; but the poor dear 
was so confused, so agitated, and trem- 
bled so violently, that it was with in- 
= difficulty she tottered towards 

im. 

The Abbé Vincent then pronounced 
the benediction in Latin. One of the 
rings was presented to the Starost, 
and the other to my sister. The Starost 
then placed one on the little finger of 
her left hand, and then kissed the hand. 
She, in turn, offered her ring, but 
trembled so much that she could not 
get it on his finger. The Starost 
again kissed her hand, after which he 
threw himself at the feet of my parents, 
swearing to consecrate every moment 
of his future life to the happiness of 
their beloved child. The Palatine 
then kissed Barbara’s brow, and the 
Colonel and Abbé Vincent paid her a 
multitude of compliments, each ex- 
ceeding the other in wit and grace. 
My father filled to the brim a great 
cup of Hungarian wine, and he and all 
present drank to the health and happi- 
ness of the betrothed. All this was 
so solemn that I sobbed exceedingly, 
without power to prevent myself. 

“Do not weep, little Frangoise,” 
said little Matthew, who was permitted 
to be present at this scene—* Your 
turn will come a year hence.” 

A year hence would be too soon, 
but two years hence I should not be 
sorry ! 

All the family of Swidzinski have 
been exceedingly anxious for the mar- 
riage, and have been most attentive to 
Barbara. My parents, for the first time 
in her life, kissed her face when she 
came to wish them good night. Since 
yesterday all the people of the castle 
have treated her with infinite conside- 
ration ; she is felicitated in all quarters, 
and, in fact, loaded with compliments 
and regards. Already interest is every 
where making for. situations in her 
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household. My father has given to 
my mother 1000 ducats, desiring her 
to procure for her daughter all that is 
suitable ; and great consultations are 
held upon her ¢rousseau. To-morrow 
Miss Zawistowska departs for Warsaw 
with the commissary, to make the 
hecessary pomeem. In the ward- 
robe are four immense chests filled 
with plate, destined for us, My father 
had Barbara’s brought down, examined 
carefully the contents, and had some 
of them sent to Warsaw to be cleaned 
and remodelled. The Palatin and 
Starost repair to-morrow to the castle 
of Sulgostow, to prepare it for Bar- 
bara’s reception. My father has writ- 
ten letters, communicating the news of 
the marriage, which he has sent by 
trusty messengers to various quarters, 
The chamberlain first in rank, attended 
by a squire richly equipped, leaves in 
two days, bearing letters to the king, 
and to the princes his sons—to the 

rimate, and to the principal senators, 
My father announces the marriage, and 
prays a blessing on it. If he does not 
precisely invite them, he gives them 
to understand that he will esteem their 
presence an honor, Ah! if we had 
one of the princes royal—the Duke of 
Courland, for instance—what a lustre 
it would shed on the marriage! But 
=e will, of course, content themselves 
with sending their representatives, as 


they always do in those cases. 
he castle is in great bustle making 
all the necessary preparations for the 


coming festivities. The Starost has 
made us all magnificent presents. To 
me he has given a lovely Turquoise 
brooch—to Sophia a ruby cross—and 
to Mary a Venetian chain. My parents 
have also condescended to accept pre- 
sents. My father has a silver cup ad- 
mirably chased by a great artist ; and 
my mother an etui of mother-of-pearl, 
mounted in gold. Even Madame is 
not forgotten. This morning she found 
on her bed a superb French mantilet, 
and now she exalts to the skies the 
generosity of Polish lords. Thisis the 
solitary good quality she allows to 
exist in the breasts of Poles, and I 
must confess that I cannot like Ma- 
dame thoroughly, because she enter- 
tains such inveterate prejudices against 
my countrymen. 

Yesterday there was a great feast, 
during which music played, and toasts 
were drank to the happy couple, at 
each of which the dragoons fired can- 
non—their captain having for watch- 


words “Barbara and Michel.” Bar- 
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bara begins to take courage—she no 
longer blushes when she looks at her 
ring as at first. She hides it, indeed, 
as much as she can; but her efforts 
avail nothing, for the diamonds shine 
out like great stars, and every body 
must see them! 

This morning oll the court hag 
turned out to hunt, i. compliance with 
the old custom which says, that it 
brings good luck on occa:ions like the 
present. Formerly the Fiancée used 
to be obliged to exhibit her leg to the 
inspection of the hunters, before they 
set out; but, the Lord be praised! 
that ceremony is out of fashion, for 
Barbara would certainly die of the 
shame of such a shocking exhibition, 
Matthew, of course, clamoured for the 
fulfilment of this formality, prophesy- 
ing that the chase would prove un- 
successful if this ancient custom was 
neglected ; but for once his prognosties 
were not true, for the hunters killed a 
boar, two bucks, an elk, and some in- 
numerable quantity of hares. The 
Starost killed the boar with his own 
hands, and deposited it at Barbara’s 
feet. My father had all the horses 
brought forth for the hunters’ use. 
Among them was one of exceeding 
beauty, but so wicked that the boldest 
riders have feared to mount him 
hitherto. The Starost, expressing a 
certainty that he could reduce him to 
obedience, mounted him in defiance of 
all advice and entreaty ; and truly he 
became as a lamb in his hands, while 
he put him through all his paces, and 
gallopped him three times round the 
whole castle. It was a noble feat of 
horsemanship, and beautiful to behold; 
but Barbara did not seem at all to en- 
joy it at first. She became pale as 
death, and evidently trembled for the 
safety of her Fiancé; but when she 
saw that his composure was no way 
disturbed, and that he sat his horse as 

art of itself, the roses crept back to 
ee cheeks, and she seemed to join 
(mentally, at least) in the loudly ex- 
pressed admiration of this showy feat. 

From this moment all 7 lurking 
feelings of contempt towards the Starost 
have vanished. He really is not so 
ungraceful as I at first thought, and 
does not appear at all so on horseback, 
Indeed I cannot imagine a man being 
ungraceful while doing a courageous 
act, and as he is evidently brave, I 

ardon him from henceforth all his 
ignorance of the mysteries of the 
minuet and cotillon. My father pre- 
sented to him the charger he #0 
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yalorously won, and with it a magni- 
ficent equipment, and a groom. 


— 


20th January, Sunday, 1759. 


For the last eight days I have ne- 
glected my Journal completely, being 
incessantly occupied, or, at least, dis- 
tracted, by the preparations every 
where going on for the marriage. We 
are assisting to do the honours of the 
castle to a great number of visitors 
who arrive incessantly, and this fully 
occupies all our mornings and after- 
noons. Study is laid aside. Chrono- 
logy, French grammar, and even the 
charming Madame de Beaumont, repose 
tranquilly out of sight for the present. 
However, we work hard at our needles, 
as we are anxious to make, each of us, 
apresent to Barbara. I am embroi- 
dering a morning dishabille, than 
which, I flatter myself, nothing more 
elegant was ever imagined. I steal 
many hours from my pillow to devote 
to this task, that it may be completed 
in due time. Mary is embroidering a 
straw-coloured muslin, in dark silks 
mixed with gold and silver; and 
Sophia is doing a toilette cover in 
rich embroidery. My mother is in- 
cessantly taken up with the arrange- 
ment of the Trousseau. She opens 
chest after chest, taking out linens, 
cloths, furs, quilts, and carpets. I as- 
sist her as much as I can, and her de- 
sire to divide equally makes her often 
consult me. Indeed, so extreme is 
her scrupulousness, on this subject, that 
she obliges the chaplain to be present, 
that he may judge if she is selecting 
exactly the fourth part of every thing. 
The dress-makers and upholsterers from 
Warsaw will scarcely be able to com- 
plete their tasks in a month. All the 
fine linen department is already in 
readiness—the young ladies of the 
court having helped much. For two 
= their whole employment has 

een making linen, and marking it in 
blue cotton. These poor girls know 
pretty certainly how the letters B. and 
K. are formed! The Trousseau will 
be quite magnificent ! 

What will Barbara do with sucha 
supply of clothes? Until now, in 
common with me and my younger sis- 
ters, she has never had more than 
four gowns. Two of dark brown muslin, 
with black aprons for every-day wear ; 
a white dress for Sundays; and one 
still handsomer for state occasions. 
This we found a quite sufficient supply, 
but our mother says, that as a married 
lady the Starostine Swidzinski reauires 


a very different toilette from the young 
school-girl Barbara. 

I mentioned a skein of silk handed 
by our mother to Barbara, as one of 
the ceremonies of her betrothment. 
This being disentangled, is to form a 
purse for the Starost, at which she 
works from morning’ till night. It is 
to serve as a proof of her skill and 
patience, for her task was first to dis- 
entangle it completely, without its 
being once broken, or losing the least 
of its fresh colour. All this she suc- 
ceeds in to perfection. Barbara ma 
marry with all safety, even should it 
prove a state of severe trial to pa- 
tience, such as little Matthew always 
pronounces it to be. 

The chamberlain and suite have de- 
parted on their errands of invitation, 
and I expire of curiosity to know the 
replies, Barbara is terrified lest any 
of the princes of the blood should ac- 
company the lords of the court from 
Warsaw—exactly what J should so 
much like to happen. But apropos 
to the princes! The investiture took 
place on the 8th of this month. The 
grandest ball given on the occasion 
was by our cousin Prince Subomirski, 
Palatin of Lublin; and Grand Marshal. 
The fetes arid concerts lasted for eight 
days, and were grand beyond descrip- 
tion. The new Duke of Courland pro- 
nounced an eloquent discourse in 
Polish, which produced great effect. 
From henceforth he is to be regarded 
as an independent prince. His con- 
duct on this occasion has been pro- 
nounced full of grace and dignity. The 
Courier Polanais gives minute details of 
the ceremonies used, which if I had 
time I would copy into my journal, so 
interesting do I find them ; but, after 
all, to what purpose, when I have not 
witnessed them myself. I enjoy, how- 
ever, dreaming of the ceremony, and, 
indeed, that is the only subject likely 
to give rise to pleasing anticipations 
among those discussed in the journals 
of the present day. The chaplain 
reads the journals to us while we work, 
and it must make the most unreflecting 
melancholy to observe how the state 
daily loses in strength and dignity. The 
surrounding powers invade our terri- 
tories, under various pretexts, and their 
troops are allowed to pillage and de- 
vastate, without an effort being made 
by our government to prevent them, 
For my own part, I dare not think of 
the future, but follow my father’s ad- 
vice and enjoy the present. All pro- 
phesy great evils about to fall upon 
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Poland, and near at hand to; butin quits his glass and bottle, singing, in 
the mean time all drink, dance, and the intervals of his draughts— : 
amuse themselves, as if they were the 
most prosperous people in the universe ; 
and thus act like little Matthew, who, (“ Dobry trunek, na frasunek”) and the 
when matters are going wrong, never sadder he is the more he drinks! 


* For those who pine, there’s nought like wine,” 


THE MESSENGER THOUGHT, 


I send a thought to thee, 

The deep, unspoken essence of my love ; 

I send it, like a home returning dove, 
Far“over land and sea : 

Ah, shall it reach thee ? shall it find a rest, 
Beloved one! in thy breast ? 


I send it forth, with all 
The winged and burning power the lightning hath— 
Through night, and storm, and tempest is its path ; 
Ah, shall its radiance fall 
Upon thy soul, and wake a thrilling start 


Of memory in thy heart ? 


I send it—a full glance 
From the soul’s eye, that shall, without a word, 
Cause all thy spirit inly to be stirred ; 

Then bring a magic trance— 


A momentary spell of deep delight, 
Upon thy heart to-night. 


*Tis gone, doth it not reach, 
With its swift flight, its destined haven now ? 
Doth it not whisper blessing, trust, and vow, 

In its own wordless speech ? 
Doth not its viewless stress thy thoughts compel 


Even now with me to dwell ? 


I will believe the dream— 

Will fancy I can rule thy heart with mine— 
That I have power on that high soul of thine— 
Though vain the vision seem 
To those who know not how my every thought 
Is with thine image fraught ! 


Ah, could that thought return ! 
Return, and bring some record of its stay! 
Vain hope! it loves too dearly to delay 
Where my full heart doth yearn, 
Even unto aching, at this hour to be 
With thee, beloved! with thee. 
Liverpool, M. A. Browns. 
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ADVERSITY, AND A GLEAM, 


The thought we are not what we might 
With other stars have been : 

The happiness we sought, a light 
Each day more dimly seen ; 

While hopelessness and utter night 
Fill all the space between. 


This thought a long time have I nursed— 
It worm-like on my peace doth prey ; 
’Tis like a chain I cannot burst 
Or I would flee away. 
Where’er I go, the thought accurst 
Is with me night and day. 


And yet I can’t but feel desires, 
And feel, perchance, a spell 

Work in me, that at times inspires 
Thoughts, that no care can quell, 

Till they burst forth, like enethored fires, 
Yet dismal as a knell. 


To feel we were by nature made 
For better ends than these ; 

To grovel in the dust—to fade, 
And rot by slow degrees ; 


While on each sense, the wretch’s aid, 


Dull apathy, doth seize, 


To mark the spirit droop and pine 
Beneath life’s weary load : 

No star of hope—no ray divine 
To guide us on life’s road : 

Impelled along, as by a line, 


The sluggish bark is towed. 


To mark the wasting of the mind— 
A dying glimmering ray : 

The rushing of a mighty wind, 
Half darkness and half day— 

The ruin that it leaves behind, 
A heap of mouldering clay. 


*Tis sad—but as if thunder’s crash 
To lightning wings were given— 
So, when beneath fate’s scorpion lash 
The soul’s to madness driven, 
Wrong strikes from it a glorious flash, 
That shoots from earth to heaven. 


And thus the few, whose names shall last 
Beyond life’s little day, 

The soonest fell, and from them cast 
Mortality away, 

Because the chain which bound them fast 
Was weak for such as they. 





The Rainbow. 


They fell—but still each pang they bore, 
Each scar they left behind, 

Wrung from the soul's rich treasures more 
Than pleasure there could find— 

Gave them on scorched wing to soar, 
Or plunge below mankind. 


II. 


Perhaps I see thee through the light 
Reflected from the days gone by, 
When faney lent her colours bright 
All things to bless and glorify : 
Yet I'd not give for one more true 
The image, in my heart, of you. 


Ay, I would fain behold thee still, 

Sweet maiden, through that tender haze; 
Cherish the blessed vision, till 

Once more return life’s happiest days, 
When thou upon my path did’st gleam, 
The spirit of my boyhood’s dream. 


And what, though care and sorrow cast 
Their darkening presence since on me— 
Though every year, that onward passed, 
Still farther led my path from thee— 
Each change of fate, each vanished year, 
Thy memory but the more endear, 


And now, whate’er may be my doom, 
Whatever cloud or shadow lours, 

Thy love, a light amid the gloom, 
Is with me from departed hours, 

Ah! let me question not, if thou 

Wert conscious what thou gav’st, or how. 


And is this all—must I not seek 
For something more in word or look ?—- 
Some sweet consenting sign, to speak 
I am not all by thee forsook ? 
Be still, my heart—ah! why repine, 
Since so much is already thine ? 


THE RAINBOW. 
A SONNET—BY R. H,. F. 


Another peal of thunder! ’Tis the last! 
And, like an evil spirit’s dying groan, 
Its raving spent, it sinks into a moan. 
Then the death-rattle—and now all is past ; 
But still the mother-cloud weeps free and fast, 
For that her lightning-child so quick hath flown, 
Flashed on the world, and then no longer shone. 
Sooth, wicked brightness ne’er is doomed to last. 
The sun is out! and quick as thought the bow 
Makes nature a cathedral, while her song 
Pours through the arch of hope its happy vow, 
Grateful that God hath done to death the strong ; 
While mountain, forest, ocean, all below, 
Share in the hymn that swelling rolls along. 
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The Solace of Song. 


THE DEPARTED. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


The subject of these lines was the only daughter of Dr. Shelton Mackenzie—a 
child distinguished for great personal beatity and rare preeoeity of intellect, both of 
which have been exquisitely illustrated in a poem by Miss M. A. Browne, which 
appeared in the Forget-Me-Not for 1838. Loveliness of character and early endow- 
ments of mind, joined with deep affections and an almost intuitive sense of the value 


of religion, made this departed child the object of tender love. 


years of age. 


Fair child, whose gem of genius burn’d 
In beauty’s purest gold enshrined ; 
On whom the eyes of strangers turn’d 

With wonder and delight combined ; 


Whose tender, tuneful voice doth keep 
Fresh echo while long seasons roll— 

As music, though the lute-strings sleep, 
Still lingereth in the master’s soul. 


We will not say, how early fled ! 
Nor darkly murmuring mourn thy date, 
Though grief’s most bitter tear be shed, 
And home's fond temple desolate. 


For life is long that fills the round 
Which heaven’s own finger brightly traced, 
And many a form that age hath crown’d 
Must leave that circle unembraced. 


Yet, thine eternal life how blest! 
Oh! let its radiant image be 

A watch-light in the parents’ breast, 
Till, joyful, they ascend to thee. 


Hartford, Connecticut ( U.S.) 


THE SOLACE OF SONG. 
(To Mrs. L. H. Sigourney.) 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 


Mine eyes are wet with no unwelcome tears, 
And she who sitteth by me also weeps ; 
Thy strain hath stirred each feeling which endears 
The memory of the lovely child who sleeps— 
Sleeps the long slumber of the silent tomb, 
Leaving our hearts to sorrow’s bitter gloom. 


She in the better, brighter sphere will waken, 
We sadly linger where her footsteps trod ; 

In its first bloom the lovely flower was taken— 
Our fairy flower! it hath returned to God— 

To God who, for a time, to us had given 

Her who abideth now with Him in heaven. 


In its rapt vision, Poetry hath dreamed 
Of childhood’s beauty, innocence, and grace ; 
And all of these were hers ; and sweetly beamed 
Thought’s inspiration o’er that lovely face ; 
¥ea, in her met all charms which rarest are, 
Making her of our home the breathing-star. 


She died at seven 


S.] 





The Solace of Song. [May 


Her words were treasured words ; her low, sweet tone 
Sounded like music, which the spirit hears 

In the calm hush of eventide, alone— 
The memoried music of its earlier years ! 

And her dark eyes were more than earthly bright, 

For from the soul within they drew their light. 


The casual strangers, as they passed her by, 
Turned to behold that peerless child again, 
Breathing a prayer to Him, who in the sky 
Hath set his throne, to keep her paths from pain ; 
And lingered, from her smile still loth to part— 
That smile which showed the sunshine of the heart! 


The Beautiful was ripe beyond her age, 
And upon song and story loved to look : 
Her heart hath swelled above thy truthful page— 
But most she loved to read God’s blessed book ; 
Its mysteries she could not comprehend, 
But knew that Christ was Saviour, Lord, and Friend. 


Thou art a mother,—feeling what endears, 
By links unseen, thy children unto thee ; 
Thus thou canst know how, though so few her years, 
Our tide of love for her gushed strong and free— 
For her, with something in her words and air 
Blending the mortal and immortal there! 


Thus, in her spring-time, was our lovely child, 
With Youth’s glad promise on her forehead bright ; 
It seemed as if a sudden sunshine smiled 
Wherever tame her footfall soft and light ; 
And every day beheld her quickened sense 
Of all that feeds the mind’s intelligence. 


Bearing the promise of such lovely fruit, 
The fragrant bud fell from the parent bough ; 
The voice of music suddenly grew mute,— 
The fairy step—we do not hear it now,— 
The laugh, whose echo seemed Song’s sweetest tone— 
The radiant smile—the glance—all, all are gone. 


She said, when in the very grasp of death, 
“ Weep not—we meet upon the better shore, 
Weep not, my mother !” Then the short, dull breath 
Gasped on my cheek, and then—she was no more! 
No more, no more! yet, with one other left, 
Even in that grief we felt not quite bereft. 


Now, poet from the far Atlantic land, 

Now thou dost know why at thy song we weep ; 
For, with a spell of high and strong command, 

It wakes the cherished feelings which we keep 
As the memorials of the gentlest child 
That ever in a human household smiled. 


Tears !—but they flow less sadly. Once they fell, 
In bitterness of heart—oh, not as now ; 

For Time, the comforter, hath schooled us well, 
And Faith hath taught us to endure and bow, 

And truthful Song with sympathy doth come, 

—Even such thy song ; oh, blessings on thy home! 





THE DREAM. 


At midnight’s dark and silent hour 
There was a cry of woe, 
And men, in terror and despair, 
Were hurrying to and fro. 
Then came a sound of mockery, 
As though hell’s demons laughed, 
And through the dense and troubled air 
The horrid echoes waft. 


The heavens were colourless and wan, 
Yet darkness most profound 

Pervaded earth, and air, and sky, 
And shed its gloom around : 

While distant to the ear was borne 
The ocean’s sullen roar, 

As o’er its breast the trembling waves 
Kept rushing evermore, 


Then rose another mocking laugh, 
Another wailing cry, 

Till mingled shouts of hellish mirth 
With human agony. 

When suddenly athwart the gloom 
There shot one meteor bright ; 
Then in a moment through the sky 
Streamed a clear flood of light. 


And ever from that burning vault 
Wild dancing lightnings came, 
And, colored every hue and tint, 
Burst flashing balls of flame. 
Silent each living voice and tongue 
In that dread hour of woe— 
Deep stillness breathed o’er every thing 
Around, above, below. 


Then wild confusion seized on all, 
And blasting dark depair : 
Some cursed, and raved, and gnashed their teeth, 
Some murmured forth a prayer. 
I asked of one who hurried by, 
“ What means this dread sublime ?” 
He, shuddering, answered as he fled, 
“ It is the end of Time.” 


Horror and fear were in my heart, 
I sought in vain to pray ; 
But ever rang within mine ear— 
It is the Judgment Day. 
Then rose unnumbered voices high 
In one unearthly scream— 
“ He comes! He comes! bebold the Judge!” 
I woke—it was a dream, 





The Enchanted Cave ; or, 


THE ENCHANTED CAVE, OR THE VALE OF FRIENDSHIP, 
AN ABYSSINIAN LEGEND, 


Love wears, mayhap, no nobler form on earth, 

None more akin to that of heavenly birth, 

Than that which links the heart of man to man, 

As David loved of yore, and Jonathan. 

The Abyssinian archives keep with care, 

From age to age, the memory of a pair 

Whose souls were linked by such attachment pure ; 
Their deathless names, Motapa and Darfoor. 

These youths, both scions of the royal tree, 

Did honour both to their high pedigree ; 

In mind and person did they both outshine 

All other shoots of the imperial line ; 

But what most held their names to public view, 

Was the strange friendship that between them grew ; 
Joined them in one through childhood’s flowery read, 
And twixt the youths with warmer ardour glowed. 

These fairy Abyssinian archives say, 

That as the twain o’er Gonda’s heights did stray, 
They weary sat upon a green hill’s breast, 
When young Motapa thus Darfoor addrest : 

“ Belov’d Darféor, the din of worldly noise 
Intrudes, methinks, upon our friendship’s joys ; 
Bosomed, you know, in these romantic hills, 
There is a cave, whose fame all Afric fills ; 

*Tis deemed enchanted—hence no footstep rude 
Dares to invade its sacred solitude. 

There, if Darféor Motapa’s plan approve, 

We from the noisy world will straight remove— 
There shall our days with peaceful current flow, 
There shall our friendship no obstruction know ; 
There we, though hermits, shall in bliss outshine 
All other scions of the regal line. 

The name ‘enchanted’ stamped upon the cave, 
Will us from man’s unwelcome visits save ; 

Will prove an unassailable defence 

Against rude force, which would us wrest from thence.” 

Motapa spake—* Enough ’twas to secure 
The full concurrence of his friend Darfoor.” 

They soon effected what they thus had planned ; 
They from the world departed, hand in hand ; 
And to the cave retired—its mouth o’ergrown 
With flowers, in Europe’s gay parterres unknown— 
And as they neared it, scared at sight of man, 
Th’ enced deer in wild disorder ran ; 

Wild goats, on cliffs that kissed the evening sky, 
Clear traced on its blue tablet, caught their eye. 
To light them in, when they the eave did gain, 
His latest beam flung Phoebus from the main. 
Motapa and Darfoor with sounds of prayer, 
Woke the first echoes of their grotto’s air ; 

Nor on its mossy carpet once they trod, 

Till they had consecrated it to God. 

’Twixt friendship thus, and the still higher tie 
Which bound them to their father in the sky, 
Their hours the youthful hermits did divide, 

Nor for the world’s deserted splendour sighed. 
At rosy dawn, and fall of evening still, 

Each day they ranged the dewy vale and bill ; 
But to their grotto, fenced with shade of flowers, 
Fled from the fury of the noontide hours, 





The Vale of Friendship. 


«In perfect peace one year had rolled away, 
When walked Motapa forth at peep of day. 
This morn Darfoor was missing from his side— 
In prayer employed, he did within abide. 

Noon came—the sun with fearful ardour burned— 
Motapa homeward was not yet returned. 
Darfoor in strange anxiety was thrown— 
Calm evening fell—Darfoor was still alone. 
He hill and vale in vain that day had roved ; 
No tidings met him of his friend beloved. 
Next day he ranged anew the vale and hill ; 
Motapa from his side was missing still. 

From the tall clifs “ Motapa” still he cried ; 
“ Motapa” still the echoing cliffs replied. 

So day to day succeeding, night to night, 
Still to Darfoor denied Motapa’s sight. 
Motapa he bewailed when dawn returned— 
Motapa still at fall of eve he mourned. 

Years hied away, Darféor’s bright auburn tress 
Did now the withering blasts of time confess : 
Those blasts had scattered snows around his brow. 
The friend of his gay youth where was he now ? 
Ne’er since that morn, till days of hoary eld, 
Had he his loved Motapa’s form beheld ; 

Yet that young form was fresh upon his heart, 

As when he did that luckless dawn depart. 

E’en yet he oft would cry, “my son! my son !” 
While down his time-worn cheek the tear did run. 
“ My son!” for in the bloom of youthful age, 
Motapa parted from the hermitage. 

And as a youth, in memory’s glass serene, 

By Darfoor’s aged eye he still was seen. 

One morn, depressed by his unfriended lot, 

Darféor in sorrow sought his mountain-grot. 

His journey led him up a woody dell, 

At whose extreme was placed his lonely cell ; 
When lo! a sudden tremor shook the air, 

While breathed around the valley perfume rare. 
The startled hermit raised a curious eye, 

When lo! descending from the opening sky, 

On whirring wings he saw a genius bright, 

Who close before him stayed his rapid flight. 

“I come,” exclaimed the sprite, “your soul to cheer ; 
I shall return when rolls another year !” 

He spake, and waving o’er his hoary head 

A golden wand, he from his presence fled. 
Darféor, in wonder lost, his way pursued 

Up the lone valley to his solitude. 

He reached its mouth—with mixed surprise and awe, 
Within the grot an aged man he saw. 

Upon a mossy bench his form was thrown, 

His locks in whiteness rivalling his own. 

A total stranger he from far appeared ; 

But who can tell, when he his presence neared— 
Oh! who can tell the conflicts of his breast, 
When in the sage, Motapa stood confest ? 
Motapa! ‘twas the same—his youthful mein 
Exchanged, like his, to traits of age serene. 

Each on the other’s neck the sages fell ; 

And soon as sunk their hearts tumultuous swell, 
And did to level of calm joy descend, 

Motapa soltly thus addressed his friend : 

“ Beloved Darféor, to my strange tale give ear, 
I haste thy agonising doubts to clear. 





The Enchanted Cave. 


I ween, my friend, that that mysterious morn, 
On which from thee I was abruptly torn, 
Is in thy memory from oblivion saved, 
As ’tis on mine imperishably graved. 
That morn, when I at home was nearly due, 
And when our flowery grot appeared in view, 
Just as I half had traced the woody dell, 
Behold, a vision on my senses fell ; 
A shining elf the welkin seemed to rend, 
And ’mid Ambrosia at my feet descend ; 
A wand of gold he o’er my head did shake, 
And with these wondrous accents silence break: 
* Darfoor, Motapa, till his eyes grow dim, 
No more shall see thee, tho’ thou still see him! 
For sixty years I from his glances fond 
Have wrested thee, by magic of this wand. 
Unseen by him, thou still with him shall dwell, 
With him shall tenant the enchanted cell. 
When these are flown, again the skies I'll bow, 
And shake my wand o’er lonely Darfoor’s brow ; 
And so restore thee to his longing ken, 
And one year thence I'll visit you again !’ 
The spirit spake, and in a gilded cloud 
His airy figure from my eye did shroud. 
My friend, just threescore years have past away, 
Since this mysterious visit of the fay. 
Beloved Darfoor, I, tho’ by thee unseen, 
Have followed thee from youth to age serene ; 
And tho’ my form was to thy gaze denied, 
Darfoor was ever by Motuapa spied. 
No doubt, kind heaven has willed my long disguise, 
To make each clearer to the other's eyes.” 
A year, as erst in youth, the sages spent, 
Happy, and yet with apprehension blent, 
Lest, when ’twas o'er, again from heaven should glide 
The wondrous fay, and them again divide. 
Once more the tottering pair did blithely rove 
Their early haunts, o’er hill, and dale, and grove— 
Those scenes which, when they last had charmed their view, 
With youth's light footsteps they had bounded through. 
Soon passed this happy year—one summer's eve 
The fay, on zephyr’s wing, the sky did cleave— 
Celestial music filled the grotto’s air— 
The genius stood before the trembling pair. 
“ Motapa and Dartoor,” exclaimed the fay, 
“TI come to take you from this grot away.” 
He spake, and lifted with his hand a door, 
Ne’er by the wondering seers observed before. 
The door was in the grotto’s floor enchased— 
Down the stone steps th’ etherial stranger paced ; 
By superhuman force each sage compelled, 
Behind the sprite their tottering journey held. 
*Twas dark as death—still, guided by the fay, 
Through the dread passage they pursued their way ; 
At length grim iron portals stayed their flight, 
Athwart whose bars was poured a flood of light. 
Here stopped the seers, to rest their failing breath. 
“ This,” said the spirit, “is the gate of death— 
Soon as its valves are oped, you both shall die, 
And spend within a long eternity.” 
He spake, he waved his wand; with awful din 
The gate was oped—the seers were ushered in ; 
They in their passage dropped their aged mien— 
Within, they youths of matchless grace were seen ! 





The Bridal of the Adriatic. 


But, oh! how first of human lyres would fail, 
To sing the glories of the fairy vale, 
Which, when Motapa and Darfdor had passed, 
Death's iron gate was on their vision cast, 
The Abyssinian archives say, that vain 
Were all the dyes that human pencil stain, 
Did they in one their blended powers combine, 
To trace the glories of that vile divine. 
They only add, that by that valley’s side 
Would Tempe’s vale its head diminished hide, 
Upon the moral beauties of the dell, 
These legendary rolls more freely dwell. 
They tell us ’tis by heaven to souls consigned, 
Who two in form, lived one in heart and mind, 
“ The vale of friendship” is its hallowed name ; 
To whose still borders none can entrance claim, 
Save friends united by the attachment pure, 
Which glowed between Motapa and Darfdor. 
There arm in arm, upon the green hills van, 
Does David walk with his loved Jonathan— 
There, linked together on a flowery mound, 
May Nysus and Euryalus be found— 
Orestes there with Plyades is seen, 
On the still margin of a lake serene— 
And ’mid the rest, Motapa and Darfdor 
United dwell, from sin and woe secure. 

H. L. W. 

LS 

THE BRIDAL OF THE ADRIATIC, 

« Alexandre donna au doge un anneau en lui disant: ‘ Recevez-le de moicomme 
une marque de l’empire de la mer; vous et vos successeurs épousez-la tous les ans, 
afin que la postérité sache que lamer vous appartient par le droit de la victoire et doit 
étre soumise & votre république comme |’épouse l’est & son époux.’”"—Histoiré de la 


Republique de Venise Par. P. Daru, Tome 1, p. 170. 


“On the return of the conquerors to 
Lido, Alexander, in person, hastened to 
receive his benefactor and to acknowledge 
his debt of obligation; and a solemn ce- 
remony, which continued to be celebrated 
so long as the republic existed, dates its 
origin from his gratitude. As soon as 
Ziani touched the land, the Holy Father 
presented him with a ring of gold. 
‘ Take,’ said he, ‘this ring, and with it 
take, on my authority, the Sea as your 
subject. Every year, on the return of 
this happy day, you and your successors 
shall make known to all posterity that 
the right of conquest has subjugated the 
Adriatic to Venice, as a spouse to her 
husband!’ Of all the privileges with 
which the Venetians were ever gifted, 
this papal grant appears to have been 
cherished by them with the most tenacious 
pride. The Adriatic is now widowed of 
her lord; but during the long course of 
more than six hundred years, every fresh 


return of the Feast of Ascension wit- 
nessed the renewal of her figurative nup- 
tials. The Doge and his clarissimi, 
having heard mass in the Church of San 
Nicolo, embarked on board the Gorgeus 
Bucentaur; a state galley blazing with 
gold, enriched with costly ornaments, 
and preserving such fanciful identity with 
the original fabric, as could be obtained 
by perpetual repair without total recon- 
struction, Gliding through the canals, 
amid festive shouts and triumphal music, 
this superb pageant arrived at the shore 
of Lido, near the mouth of the harbour; 
and there, the princely bridegroom, drop- 
ping a golden ring into the bosom of his 
betrothed, expressed to her with this 
brief but significant greeting,‘ We wed 
thee with this ring, in token of our true 
and perpetual sovereignty !’ "—Smedley’s 
Sketches of Venetian History, Vol. 1. p. 
72-3. 


Revelry’s quick pulse is bounding, 

Music’s voice through Venice sounding ; 

Thousands upon thousands gather,— 

Youth and Age,—the child and father,— 

As in storms the fleet clouds come, or 

The murmuring bees in Summer. 
’Tis a festal day, and—hark! 
Shouts of triumph for St. Mark. 


Vout. XIII. 
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Now ‘mid martial clarions swelling, 
Kerchiefs wave from every dwelling; 
Now comes on the Sea-queen’s glory, 
Aye time-memoried in story, 
Long before Ziani’s daring* 
Humbled Otho’s haughty bearing— 
And the people answer—hark, 
“ Praise and honor to St. Mark !” 


Flags from every window streaming,— 

Joy on Beauty's features beaming,— 

Love in many a bright eye glancing 

On the gallant troops advancing : 

Victors they o’er France and Spain 

*Neath Petiglan and D’Alvaine.+ 
Thousands hail their progress—hark, 
“ Joy and triumph for St. Mark !” 


Now, upon the billows dancing, 

See the Bucentaur advancing,— 

Culverins booming, clarions sounding, 

Joy in every heart abounding ! 

Now the proa gains the barrier— 

Now embarks each steel-clad warrior, 
Mid the hail of thousands,—hark, 
“ Power and conquest to St. Mark !" 


Now the Bucentaur is riding 

Through her subject waves,—and gliding 

Round her, stately barks in motion, 

As if each would rule the ocean— 

She, ’mid bursts of music festal, 

Leaves, in pride, the mural vestal, 
Countless thousands echoing,—hark, 
“ High dominion to St. Mark !” 


Through the long lagune on-dashing, 
Forty oars like one are flashing, 
To the music time are keeping,— 
Forward is the pageant sweeping, 
*Till it gain the Lido’s fort, 
At the entrance of the port. 
Louder then they hail it,—hark, 
“ Pride and honor to St. Mark!” 


* On the death of Pope Adrian IV., in 1159, there was a double election, the 
majority of the cardinals choosing Roland Bandinelli of Sienne, as Adrian's successor, 
while by the minority, backed by the popular will, Octavian, of the house of Frescati, 
was chosen, Roland took the name of Alexander III. his rival that of Victor IV. 
The sovereign pontiffs proceeded to “ fight for it.” The Emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, 
espoused the side of Victor, while Alexander was supported by Venice, anxious to 
curtail the emperor’s growing preponderance in Italy. After a variety of vicissitudes, 
in a prolonged contest, (during which the anti-pope, Victor, was succeeded by Pascal 
III., and then by Calistus III.) Pope Alexander took refuge in Venice, in 1177. 
A sea-tight ensued between the Germans, commanded by Otho (the Emperor's son) 
and Sebastiano Ziani, the Doge of Venice, in which the Germans were signally 
defeated. It was on Ziani’s return from this victory, which placed Alexander on the 
papal throne, without further dispute, that the fanciful sovereignty of the sea was 
conferred on him and his successors by the grateful pope. 

+ Count di Petigliano and Bartolemeo D’Alviano,—the Venetian generals in com- 
mand during the war which resulted from the League of Cambria, in 1508. 
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BARTLETT'S LIFE OF BUTLER.* 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


Earty in the autumn of 1726 Butler 
resigned his preachership at the Rolls, 
and retiring from London, devoted 
himself entirely to the duties of a 

arish priest at his benefice of Stan- 

ope. Nearly all the information that 
can be procured concerning his private 
habits in the country, is contained in 
the following letter from the Bishop of 
Exeter, (who was one of Butler’s suc- 
cessorsat Stanhope,) to Dr. Goddard : 


«“ My pear Sir—I earnestly wish I 
could justify the report made to you by 
the provost of Oriel, that I could supply 
you with several anecdotes of Bishop 
Butler. The truth, however, is, that 
although tantalised by seeming opportuni- 
ties of acquiring some information re- 
specting the private life and habits of one 
to whom I have been accustomed to look 
up as the greatest of uninspired men, [ 
have been mortified by my almost entire 
failure. In the rectory of Stanhope, I 
was successor to him after an interval of 
eighty years; and one of my earliest 
employments there was to search for re- 
liques of my illustrious predecessor. I 
was assured that an old parishioner, who, 
with a tolerably clear memory, had 
reached the age of ninety-three or nine- 
ty-four, recollected him well. To him I 
frequently went, and in almost all my 
conversations endeavoured to elicit some- 
thing respecting ‘Rector Butler.’ He 
remembered him well—but, as I ought, 
perhaps, to have anticipated, could tell 
me nothing: for what chance was there, 
that one who was a joiner’s apprentice of 
thirteen years of age when Butler left 
Stanhope, could, fourscore years after- 
wards, tell any thing about him? That 
he was respected and beloved by his pa- 
rishioners, which was known before, was 
confirmed by my informant. He lived 
very retired, was very kind, and could 
not resist the importunities of com- 
mon beggars, who, knowing his infirmity, 
pursued him so earnestly, as sometimes 
to drive him back into his house as his 
only escape. I confess I do not think 
my authority for this trait of character 
in Butler is quite sufficient to justify my 
reporting it with any confidence, There 
was, moreover, a tradition of his riding 


a black pony, and riding always very fast. 
I examined the parish books, not with 
much hope of discovering any thing worth 
recording of him; and was unhappily as 
unsuccessful as I expected. His name, 
indeed, was subscribed to one or two acts 
of vestry, in a very neat and easy cha- 
racter; but if it was amusing, it was 
poyet to find the only trace of such 
a man’s labours, recorded by his own 
hand, to be the passing a parish account, 
authorising the payment of five shillings 
to some adventurous clown who had de- 
stroyed a ‘ foumart,’ or wood-marten, the 
marten-cat, or some other equally impor- 
tant matter.” 


\ 

In this seclusion it is probable that 
he planned and composed the greater 
part of his immortal Analogy ; and in 
such seclusion, it has heen truly ob- 
served by Hurd, almost all the impe- 
rishable monuments of British theo- 
logy have been conceived and exe- 
cuted. In a similarly undisturbed re- 
tirement the Ecclesiastical Polity of 
Hooker, the Intellectual System of 
Cudworth, and the Divine Legation 
of Warburton—records of genius 
“which posterity will not easily let 
die”—were ripened into maturity. To 
courtiers, like Archbishop Blackburne, 
Butler might seem to be duried, (for 
so he told the Queen when she asked 
if he were not dead ;) but it was only 
as the grain is buried, which, vegetat- 
ing unseen, springs up at last in all the 
luxuriance of a teeming harvest. Seven 
years of quiet meditation and unosten- 
tatious piety were spent by Butler at 
Stanhope, when Secker, apprehensive 
that his friend’s spirits were sinking 
from overthought and want of cheerful 
society, prevailed on Lord Chancellor 
Talbot to nominate him, first, his chap- 
lain, in 1738, and then a prebendary 
of Rochester, in 1736. In the same 
year Queen Caroline, whose masculine 
judgment could not fail of appreciating 
eek rare merits as Butler's, appointed 
him clerk to her closet, and commanded 
his attendance every evening from 
seven o'clock until nine. It was the 
pride of Queen Caroline to surround 


* Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of Joseph Butler, D.C.L., late 


Lord Bishop of Durham. 
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By Thomas Bartlett, A.M., Rector of Kingstone, Kent, 
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herself with philosophers and divines, 
and to witness and moderate in their dis- 

utes. We are told in Hoadley’s lifethat 
Dr. Clarke and Bishop Berkeley were 
frequently the principal avtagonists in 
these intellectual tournaments, having 
Hoadley and Sherlock for their respec- 
tive squires. Mr. Bartlett pleases him- 
self by conjecturing how Butler may 
have borne himself in these lists ; but, 
alas! the dry prose of dates was for- 
gotten in this indulgence of the imagi- 
nation, for Butler was called to court 
in 1736, and Dr. Clarke died in 1729, 
while Berkeley became Bishop of 
Cloyne in 1734. 

It was in 1736 that the Analogy was 
published, a work so original in its 
design, so perfect in its method, so 

rofound and yet so just in its reason- 
ings, so earnest and yet so calm 
in its tone, so combining decision 
without arrogance, and caution with- 
out timidity, that we do not hesitate to 
allot its author the very highest rank 
amongst British theologians. Yes, 
illustrious as are the names which 
adorn that brilliant circle—though we 
may venerate the profundity of Hook- 
er’s practical wisdom, and the solemn 
majesty of his eloquence—or may ad- 
mire the nervous strength of Barrow’s 
reason, and the inexhaustible fertility 
of his invention—though we may be 
dazzled by the versatility of Taylor's 
nimble wit, and the rich exuberance 
of his fancy—surprised at the quick 
fence of Sherlock’s logical dexterity, 
and the elastic airiness of his style—or 
amazed at the bold vigour of Warbur- 
ton’s masculine understanding, and the 
fervour of his glowing diction—yet, 
we place in a station apart from and be- 
yond them all, the penetrating sagacity, 
the impartial judgment, and the com- 

rehensive intellect of Butler. There 
is something of moral dignity in But- 
Jer’s intellectual grandeur; and the 
serene sobriety of a mind too calm 
and crystalline to be troubled by passion 
or sullied by prejudice, seems to par- 
take the majesty of a superior nature. 

In the Memoirs of Sir James Mac- 
intosh, lately published, that distin- 
guished writer is made to say—* The 
Analogy is not Butler's best book : it 
is not philosophical, but religious. 
The whole of it is contained in a single 
passage of Quintilian, which he had 
honesty enough to give us a motto to his 
work; the subject of which is the de- 
velopment of the argument that, as 
imperfections are perceived in the na- 
tural world and allowed, apparent im- 
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perfections ought to be no objection to 
the religious government. Now this 
can only be an answer to Deists; 
Atheists might make use of his objec. 
tions, and have done so.” (Vol. 2, p. 
473). We are pretty sure that in one 
part, at least, this report is incorrect : 
we are pretty sure that Sir James 
could not have made so weak un asser- 
tion as that the whole of Butler’s work 
is contained in a sentence of Quinti- 
lian, which does no more than simply 
state the proper dialectical force of 
analogi¢ reasoning in general. It really 
might just as well be said that what- 
ever reason was couched in a syllogis- 
tic form was contained in a single sen- 
tence of the Organon of Aristotle, or 
that the whole sum total of Latin lite- 
rature was contained inclusive in the 
good brown loaf of Lilly’s Grammar. 
What makes us feel the more confident 
in this matter is another opinion of Sir 
James’s on the same subject, which is 
quoted by Mr. Bartlett at p. 62:— 
“ Butler's GREAT WORK, ¢hough only a 
commentary on the singularly original 
and pregnant passage of ORIGEN, which 
is so honestly prefixed to it as a motto, is, 
notwithstanding, the most original and 
profound work extant in any language 
on the philosophy of religion.” There 
is here a considerable discrepancvy—as 
the reader sees—between Philip drunk 
and Philip sober. According to the 
first, the Analogy is not Butler's best 
work ; it is contained in a sentence of 
Quintilian’s, and it is not philosophical, 
but religious. According to the second, 
it is his great work—it is only a com- 
mentary on a remark of Origen’s—and 
it is at once philosophical and religious, 
Even in this amended form, however, 
we cannot say we think the judgment 
very just. The remark of Origen has, 
we think, got much more than its due 
share of praise. It is simply this— 
“ Whoever believes the Scriptures to 
have proceeded from the Author of 
nature, should be prepared to meet 
the same difficulties in them as are 
found in the constitution of nature.” 
The aphorism is certainly pregnant, 
but we contend that its principal merit 
lies in the particular applications which 
Butler first showed to be contained in 
its womb. Even in its barren genera- 
lity it is, no doubt, acute ; but surely 
no such marvellous discovery as de- 
servedly to immortalise the happy in- 
ventor. There can be little doubt of 
its having first suggested the Analogy 
to Butler's mind, and of having indi- 
cated the direction in which he was to 
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steer; but we should as soon think of 
calling Shakspear’s Hamlet “ nothing 
but a commentary on Saxo Grammati- 
cus,” as of disparaging the Analogy for 
being no better than “a commentary on 
aremark of Origen’s.” Sir James, we 
may add, was further unfortunate in 
calling the remark of Origen’s original 
—(we are aware of the pun, which we 
uuse to deprecate)—since, whatever 
Ee the commendations it deserves, the 
proper owner of it is a much elder 
writer—Irenzeus—who, in his work 
against heresies, (Book XI. ch. 47,) has 
the following words :— 


« Though we are unable to find com- 
plete satisfaction concerning all things 
which we search for in the Scriptures, yet 
ought we not on this account to seek an- 
other God but the true. Such matters 
we should trust to Him, being well as- 
sured that the Scriptures, indeed, are 
perfect, as being dictated by the word 
and Spirit of God, but that we, as being 
far inferior to his word and Spirit, come 
short in the knowledge of his mysteries. 
Nor is it wonderful that we are subject 
to this imperfection in spiritual things, 
and heavenly, which are only disclosed 
by revelation, since, even in those things 
which are most obvious to us, the things 
of nature, which are continually handled, 
and seen, and noticed by us, there is much 
beyond the reach of our comprehension,” 
&e. 


When Sir James is farther made to 
object that Butler's work can only be 
an answer to the Deists, and is rather 
ahelp than a hindrance to the Atheist, 
we feel doubts whether we properly 
understand the former assertion, and 
are surprised at the unreasonableness 
of the second. If all that is meant by 
the first remark be, that throughout, 
Bishop Butler assumes the existence of 
a first cause, this, indeed, cannot be 
denied, and is most freely admitted by 
himself; but it seems a strange objec- 
tion to an argument to say that it 
does more than it professes to do; 
but if it be meant that Butler 
all along assumes the truths of natural 
religion, so far as they depend upon 
the actions and attributes of the Deity, 
(and it is here that the real stress of 
the mutter lies,) this is an assertion 
which every one who has read the first 
part of the Analogy is able to refute. 
The book is, indeed, so far froim put- 
ting arms into the hands of the Atheist, 
whether sceptical or dogmatic, that, 
although not directly levelled against 
them, we know scarcely any book 
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which more completely overturns the 
very foundations of their fortress. By 
showing that we have the same kind 
of evidence for going upon in religion, 
whether natural or revealed, as we 
daily act on, and are compelled to act 
on, in the common course of life, he 
detects and exposes the dishonest so- 
phistry of the academic, and, by en- 
forcing the consideration of human 
ignorance—the great topic of his work 
from the beginning to the end—he sup- 
plies the best corrective forthe arrogance 
of the unbelieving dogmatist. Nay, he 
has done more—he has, as he himself 
truly says, supplied a practical proof 
of religion as a matter of fact, which 
must stand good so long as men believe 
their senses, although the distinctions 
of right and wrong, and the perfections 
of the divine attributes, and the liberty 
of the human will, and all that goes to 
make up the theory of religion, were 
annihilated. And this is the man who 
has assisted the Atheists! But we 
gladly turn from this (we are persuaded) 
incorrect misrepresentation of Macin- 
tosh’s opinions, to the more discrimi- 
nating judgment which is delivered in 
his own published works. 

Some of the objections which Mac- 
intosh has urged in his Dissertation on 
the Progress of Moral Philosophy, 
seem to be grounded ona forgetfulness 
of the nature and design of Butler's 
Ethical Treatises. It was never the 
bishop’s object to write a regular system 
of ethics ; and still less did he propose 
to deliver a theory of the moral senti- 
ments. His sermons are occasional 
discourses upon practical subjects, 
conceived in the true Baconian -spirit 
—speculations checked by experiment 
and regulated by utility. Here, there- 
fore, we should look in vain for those 
barren subtleties by which Macintosh’s 
imagination appears to have been 
dazzled—subtleties which may, per- 
haps, be rendered sometimes probable, 
but of which, generally, the utmost 
that can be said is, that they are noé 
impossible ; and which, whether they 
be true or false, leave matters, for all 
practical purposes, very much in the 
same state they found themin. We 
allude particularly to Sir James's cele- 
brated theory of the Genesis of con- 
science. 

That theory may be briefly stited 
thus :—There is an acknowledged law 
of our minds, by which those pleasur« 
able emotions which are excited in us, 
by objects naturally desirable, ure suc- 
cessively transferred to the means by 
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which those objects are procured. Now, 
the will is the ultimate and universal 
mean of their procurement ; so that 
those states of the will which tend to- 
wards the gratification of our natural 
desires—whether of a social or a private 
nature—become ultimately themselves 
objects of those transferred emotions 
which were originally elicited by the 
ends that such states of will subserve ; 
and also, we need scarcely add, such 
volitions as contradict these tendencies 
become associated with all those feel- 
ings of aversion that are naturally 
stirred up by objects primarily disa- 
greeable. The common idea of im- 
mediate connection with states of will, 
becomes now a new bond of associa- 
tion between these particular emotions 
of pleasure and pain ; and thus, by the 
intimate blending and fusion (as it 
were) of all those sentiments, whose 
final object is a state of will, a new 
feeling is generated which is the result 
of the former combination, and is that 
which (according to this theory) is pro- 
perly denominated conscience or the 
moral sense. In illustration and > 


port of this theory, Mackintosh o 
serves very truly that, as in chemistry, 
the result of a combination of many 
substances is quite different from all or 


any of them in their uncompounded 
state, so, in mental associations, the 
state of thought or feeling which results 
from the blending of several suggested 
sentiments, is often a very different 
thing from their mere co-existence. 
But then, it should not be forgotten 
that in chemistry there are tests by 
which, and by which alone, the exis- 
tence of a composition and the nature 
of its primitive elements can be de- 
tected, and that a sober metaphysician 
will — some similar exrperimentum 
crucis before he embraces a theory 
which has nothing but its ingenuity to 
recommend it. It would be, perhaps, 
as difficult to predict beforehand the spe- 
cific nature of a sentiment generated in 
the manner which Sir James describes, 
as to anticipate the nature of the com- 
pound which should result from the 
injection of light into the pores of mer- 
cury. But this very truth seems to 
constitute a reason why we should as 
sternly reject the reference of any as- 
signed sentiment to such an origin, in 
the former case, until the steps of its 
formation could be actually traced, or 
some powerful solvent produced to re- 
solve it into its constituents, as we 
should, in the latter case, unhesitatingly 
refuse to believe that gold was such a 
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compound, until the experiment were 
more satisfactorily verified than it has 
been by the alchemy of Monsieur 
Homberg. Now against any attempt 
to make the moral sense a mere mode 
of pleasure or pain, we must earnestly 
protest. It seems to us an emotion 
wholly sui generis, and as little indi- 
cating composition or derivation in its 
own nature as any other principle of 
our constitution ; and when we con- 
sider this, and reflect how early in life 
strong traces of its influence may be 
discovered, it appears very improbable 
to account for its phenomena by such 
a long and extremely complex process 
of association as Mackintosh supposes. 
That this hypothesis supplies a defect 
in Butler, by furnishing a basis for his 
doctrine of the supremacy of con- 
science, is a statement we cannot 
assent to. If admitted, it would, no 
doubt, show us the way in which that 
supremacy was acquired ; but surely a 
defect in furnishing the theoretic reason 
of that phenomenon is not tantamount 
to “leaving the doctrine without a 
foundation.” If there be, as there 
doubtless is, in the human mind, an in- 
destructible notion of right, no matter 
how acquired, and if, upon comparing 
the dictates of our various faculties 
together, we feel ourselves instinctively 
compelled to pronounce that the dic- 
tate of conscience ought to be followed in 
all cases—these facts set the doctrine, 
for all practical purposes, upon so stable 
a basis as to need no support from the 
frail buttresses of speculation. 

Sir James seems equally unfortunate 
in censuring Butler for a defect in not 
explaining that self-love, so far from 
being the first and only underived emo- 
tion, is the remote result of a long 
= partly intellectual, and partly 

abitual ; or, to use his own words, 
“altogether a secondary formation, the 
result of the joint operation of reason 
and habit upon the primary Se 
Now that Butler should have over- 
looked a truth so obvious as that what 
he calls rational self-love, i. ¢. a regard 
tothe general welfare of our whole com- 
ay nature in its proper balance, must 

e posterior to the formation of that 
highly abstracted idea of self which is 
its object, and consequently must sup- 
pose some previous exercise of the 
reason and affections—that Butler, 
we say, should have overlooked so 
obvious a truth, we cannot at all per- 
suade ourselves ; and if we were called 
upon to assign a reason why he has 
never made the remark in so many 
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words, we should find an answer in its 
obviousness and triviality. But Sir 
James seems to suppose that this is 
the only form in which self-love can 
exist at all; and in this we cannot 
agree with him. The desire of re- 
producing a pleasurable state of mind, 
considered as such, requires no previ- 
ous condition but the simple one of 
having experienced such a state ; and 
such a desire appears even more dis- 
tinct in its own nature, from any of the 
appetites which tend merely to exter- 
nal objects, than any one of these is 
from any other of the same class. Now, 
such a desire, we are convinced, is uni- 
versally felt, as soon as its object has 
been experienced, i. e, as soon as the 
gratification of any of the natural ap- 
petites has created the pleasurable state 
that is fitted to excite it into action, 
and, once this pleasurable state has 
been experienced, the idea of it per- 
petually mingles itself with the idea of 
those objects, by. the possession of 
which it was produced, and thus gives 
to the natural appetites by which the 
latter is pursued, that appearance of sel- 
fishness whereof Hobbes and Rouche- 
focault have so dexterously availed 
themselves. One of the first appetites, 
no doubt, which a child feels, is that of 
hunger. No sooner is this gratified 
than, over and above the mere removal 
of craving uneasiness, a pleasurable 
emotion is superinduced. This state 
of delight becomes immediately, in its 
turn, an object of a new desire ; and 
not only when hunger returns does the 
associated desire return with it as a 
new element of a complex appetite, 
but often where there is no real hunger, 
food is demanded as the anticipated 
means of reproducing sensations that 
were felt to be pleasant. These con- 
siderations seem to show that self-love, 
or a regard for our own welfare, in one 
of its simplest forms, is almost syn- 
chronous with our existence. But we 
will go farther. We are convinced 
that in the love of ourselves, as well as 
in every other love, the two parts, 
mentioned by Dr. Brown, may be dis- 
tinguished, a pleasure in the contem- 
plation of the object loved, and a desire 
of its welfare. Of the second of these 
we have spoken already, and the truth 
with respect to it appears pretty gene- 
rally understood and acknowledged. 
But, with respect to the other, it seems 
not so commonly observed, that con- 
sciousness as such, or the recognition of 
our own individual subsistence, is in 
itself a pleasurable state of mind. In 


other words, that the idea of ourselves 
—not considered as a complex whole, 
but as one single, inseparable unity— 
the idea which is co-existent with, and 
implied in, the very first sensation of 
our life, is in itself a pleasure-pro- 
ducing idea ; insomuch as that, being 
associated with others, it shall produce 
the same result of heightening and ex- 
tending their effects as is found to be 
the consequence of intermingling with 
them the idea of any other beloved 
object whatsoever. e might follow 
out this hint, and show that this dis- 
tinction coincides with that of Male- 
branche into the Amor rod esse, and 
rod bene esse, but the speculation would 
bear us too far from our proper subject. 

Mackintosh’s last objection to Bishop 
Butler appears the most unreasonable 
of any: 


‘‘ The most palpable defect,” says he, 
“of Butler’s scheme is, that it affords no 
answer to the question, ‘ What is the 
distinguishing quality common to all right 
actions?” If it be answered, ‘ Their 
criterion is, that they are approved and 
commanded by conscience,’ the answerer 
would find that he was involved in a 
vicious circle ; for conscience itself could 
be no otherwise defined than as the 
faculty which approves and commands 
right actions.”—Dissertation, p. 202— 
Whewell’s edit. 


We cannot but think that, if Mack- 
intosh had first tried this extraordinary 
style of reasoning on the kindred ques- 
tion concerning the criterion of truth, 
he would have at once seen its trans- 
parent fallacy. When it is asked, 
“ What is the common quality of true 
propositions ?” no answer can be re- 
turned but “ their conformity with right 
reason ;” and yet reason, in this sense, 
can be no otherwise defined than as 
the faculty which perceives truth. 

These thoughts—followed out, we 
fear, too much at large—were suggested 
to us by the dissertation on the nature 
of virtue which forms the last of the 
two appended to the second edition of 
the Analogy, the immediate object of 
which was to refute a paradox of 
Hutcheson’s, that prudence, as long as 
it regards ourselves, is not a virtue. 
This dissertation had the misfortune 
to provoke a very irritable and very 
dull antagonist in a certain Rev. Mr. 
Bott, rector of Spicksworth, in Norfolk, 
a devoted Hoadleian, who had, at one 
time, been tolerated as an acquaintance 
by Dr. Clarke, and, upon the strength 
of such an honourable connexion, must 
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needs commence divine and metaphy- 
sician. This Bott was an eccentric 
erson in his habits, as we are told in 
ippis’s Biographia, and no less eccen- 
tric in his opinions. He had taken it 
into his head, it seems, that the main 
end of revelation was to secure the 
temporal, not the eternal good of man- 
kind; which wonderful discovery, as 
may be well conceived, made him much 
dissatisfied with the general tone of 
Christian theology. His pamphlet 
against Butler was published in 1737, 
under the fictitious signature of Philan- 
thropus. But, when the whole corps 
of denen turned out against Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation, numbers giving 
confidence, he was hardy enough to 
ut his real name to an answer to the 
ishop of Gloucester, which was sent 
into the world in 1743. His tracts, 
we believe, kept him in paper to light 
his pipe with—for he was an inveterate 
smoker—to his dying day. 

The former of the two dissertations 
—that on personal identity, which was 
levelled against some monstrous per- 
versions of Locke by which Dodwell 
had endeavoured to support his mate- 
rialism—attracted more respectable 
antagonists. The first was the Rev. 
Vincent Perronet, vicar of Shoreham, 
in Kent—a name afterwards distin- 
guished in the annals of Methodism, 
He had previously written a very 
sensible defence of Locke, against the 
captious objections of Peter Browne, 
the Bishop of Cork, in his Procedure 
and Limits of the Human Under- 
standing ; and he now, in 1738, came 
once more before the public with “A 
Second Vindication of Mr. Locke, 
wherein his sentiments relating to 
Personal Identity are cleared up from 
some mistakes of the Rev. Dr. Butler,” 
&c. It is a sensible and modestl 
written tract, and, if the reader will 
consult the Bibliotheca Parriana in 
libro, he will see some reason for 
supposing that the more popular de- 
fender of Locke against Butler—Bishop 
Law, whose discourse on this subject 
is usually bound up with the Essay on 
the Human Understanding—was more 
indebted to the vicar of Shoreham than 
he found it convenient to acknowledge. 
We are surprised that Mr. Bartlett has 
noticed neither writer. Another critic 
on the Analogy whom he has passed 
over in silence is the redoubtable Dr, 
Arthur Ashley Sykes—who, like Bott, 
had been a friend of Clarke and Hoad- 
ley, and, like him, too, did both Butler 
and Warburton the honor of becoming 


their enemy. This indefatigable pole. 
mic has animadverted especially on 
Butler's chapter concerning a mediator 
in the Ist, 5th, and 6th sections of his 
Scripture Doctrine of Redemption—a 
book still in value amongst the ad. 
mirers of Belshaw and Lindsey. The 
reader will readily excuse our giving 
any detail of Sykes’ lucubrations, but 
there is a remark of the excellent 
Cecil’s upon this subject which is so 
just that we cannot refrain from quot. 
ing it :— 


« Many hearers,” says he, ‘cannot 
enter into the reasons of the Cross, 
They adopt what I think is Butler's 
grand defect on the subject. He speaks 
of the cross as an appointment of God, 
and THEREFORE to be submitted to; but 
God has said much in his word of the 
reasons of this appointment: that he 
might be just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth.” —Remains, p. 247. 


Of all, however, who formed a low 
opinion of the Analogy, a relation of 
Butler’s own seems to have formed the 
lowest. 


* Upon the publication of the Analogy, 
the bishop presented a copy of the first 
quarto edition to each of his nephews at 
Wantage. One of these, John, a wealthy 
and eccentric bachelor, who had more 
taste for practical mechanics than for 
metaphysical research, appeared to attach 
but little value to his uncle’s production. 
Having occasion to borrow an iron vice 
of his neighbour Mr. Thompson, a shrewd 
and sensible Scotch solicitor, who spoke 
in high terms of the Analogy, and ex- 
pressed great respect for the author, John 
Butler proposed, that, as Mr. Thompson 
liked the Analogy, and he himself liked 
the iron vice, they should make an ex- 
change. To this suggestion Mr. Thomp- 


son cheerfully assented, and John Butler: 


left him highly pleased, and thinking that 
he had turned his uncle’s present to an 
excellent account, by obtaining for it an 
implement of so much more useful a 
character.” 


In 1737, Butler’s patroness, Queen 
Caroline, died. But George 11. whose 
affection for his wife was the redeeming 
point about his heart, as his respect 
for her superior understanding was 
about his head, never forgot her favo- 
rites ; and in 1738, Dr. Gooch being 
translated to Norwich, Butler was 
appointed to the see of Bristol. He 
appears to have been considerably 
annoyed at the poorness of the ap- 
pointment, andacknowledged the nomi- 
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nation in a very cool letter to Sir 
Robert Walpole, whom’ he seems to 
have looked on as the author of this 
unfavourable distribution of the pre- 
ferment. Bristol was at this time 
scarcely worth £400 a year, and he 
was, therefore, obliged to retain Stan- 
hope in commendam. From this em- 
barrassment, however, the king has- 
tened to relieve him, by presenting him 
with the deanery of St. Paul’s in 1740. 

David Hume, as it is well known, 
whose relation, Lord Kaimes, had re- 
ceived satisfaction for some of his 
religious doubts from a correspondence 
with Butler, procured from him an 
introduction to the latter, and intended 
tohavesubmitted his Treatise of Human 
Nature to his survey. But Butler's 
elevation to the mitre, before an oppor- 
tunity occurred, prevented the execu- 
tion of his design. 

It was while he was at Bristol that 
Butler took the injudicious step of 
setting up a white marble cross in 
his private chapel. He designed it, 
perhaps, merely as an appropriate 
ornament to the place, but the pro- 
ceeding occasioned great scandal, and 
was tortured into some evidence for 
the monstrous charge of popery after- 
wards alleged against him. 

Into the questions connected with 
that imputation, and the controversy 
excited by his charge at Durham, we 
have no disposition to enter, Mr. 
Bartlett has gone over the matter 
with most unnecessary prolixity, and 
“written about it and about it” till 
the reader half believes there must be 
something at bottom in a libel which 
is refuted so painfully. 

Of Butler’s mode of life whilst at 
Bristol Mr. Bartlett has preserved a 
curious anecdote :— 


“In one of Dean Tucker's tracts, 
entitled, An humble address and earnest 
appeal to the Landed Interest, 1775, is 
a note (p. 20) to the following effect :— 
‘ The late Dr. Butler, bishop of Bristol, 
and afterwards of Durham, had a singular 
notion respecting large communities and 
public bodies; a notion, which is not, 
perhaps, altogether inapplicable to the 
present case. His custom was, when at 
Bristol, to walk for hours in his garden 
in the darkest night which the time of 
the year could afford, and I had frequently 
the honour to attend him. After walking 
some time he would stop suddenly and 
ask the question, « What security is there 
against the insanity of individuals? The 
physicians know of none; and as to 
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divines, we have no data, either from 
Scripture or from reason, to go upon 
relative to this affair.” «True, my lord, 
no man has a lease of his understanding, 
any more than of his life; they are both 
in the hands of the Sovereign Disposer 
of all things.” He would then take 
another turn, and again stop short :— 
« Why might not whole communities and 
public bodies be seized with fits of in- 
sanity, as well as individuals?” « My 
lord, I have never considered the case, 
and can give no opinion concerning it.” 
“Nothing but this principle, that they 
are liable to insanity, equally at least 
with private persons, can account for the 
major part of those transactions of which 
we read in history.” I thought little,’ 
adds the dean, ‘ of that odd conceit of the 
bishop at that juncture; but I own I 
could not avoid thinking of it a great 
deal since, and applying it to many 
cases.” 


The remainder of Butler's story is 
soon told. In 1747 he was offered the 
rimacy, but refused it ; observing, it 
is said, that “it was too late to prop 
a falling church.” In 1750 he was 
translated to Durham ; during his occu- 
pation of which see he conceived a 
plan for establishing bishops in North 
America, which was afterwards taken 
up by Sherlock and Secker, and ex- 
cited a controversy, the details of which 
are given at large by Mr. Bartlett. 
He has omitted, however, the two most 
remarkable tracts in it, viz., Secker’s 
Letter to Horatio Walpole, and Arch- 
deacon Blackburne’s Critical Commen- 
tary on it. 


“During the latter years of Butler’s 
life he resided, when attending his duties 
in parliament, at Hampstead, in a man- 
sion which he purchased and retained 


until his decease. This house was for- 
merly the residence of Sir Henry Vane, 
by whom it was erected, and who was 
taken from thence to the Tower, prior 
to his execution on the 14th of June, 
1662. The bishop ornamented some of 
the windows of his mansion with a con- 
siderable quantity of painted glass, cun- 
sisting of various scriptural subjects, some 
of which were beautifully executed, with 
inscriptions in old English characters, of 
the date of 1571. There were figures of 
the apostles, with their names in Latin 
in small oblong squares, which were re- 
ported by local tradition to have been 
presented to him by the Pope; a tradi- 
tion which might possibly have grown 
out of the attack upon the Durham 
charge, and to have been employed as 
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another link in the chain to prove Bishop 
Butler a papist! There were also modern 
pieces of inferior workmanship, of a small 
oval shape; and one circular painting re- 
presenting St. Paul seated, and surrounded 
by rich gothic sculpture, circumscribed, 
*Sigillum Com’une Decani et Capituli 
Eccl'ie Pauli London,’” 


Soon after Butler’s appointment to 
Durham, his health began to decline, 
and having in vain tried the waters of 
Clifton and Bath, he expired in the 
latter city, June 16,1752. Itis pleasing 
to find the common anecdote of his 
state of mind in the awful hour of 
dissolution corroborated by tangible 
evidence. 


“One of the surviving daughters,” 
says Mr. B. “of Mr. Venn, of Yelling, 
distinctly recollects that her father often 
spoke of the last hours of Bishop Butler. 
He said ‘ Bishop Butler, in his last sick- 
ness, looked to Christ as a poor sinner, 
and died saying, he had never before had 
such a view of his own utter inability to 
save himself.’” 


Could a walk blameless before his 
fellow-mortals support any man in his 
last struggle, Butler might safely have 


depended upon such a consolation, but 
God, in mercy, not only preserved him 
from self-confidence, but gave him 
strength to cast his anchor in that 
sure ground, where sinners find rest 
for their souls, and abide unshaken in 
the security of the Almighty’s word. 
Mark the perfect man, and consider 
the upright ; for the end of that man 
is PEACE! 

To his account of Butler, Mr. Bart- 
lett has subjoined two chapters upon 
Secker and Bishop Berkeley. The 
claims of the latter to a place in the 
work rest upon a rather precarious 
hypothesis (for it is nothing more) of 
a friendship supposed to have existed 
between him and Butler; but we sus- 
pect that the true reason of his intro- 
duction was a desire to adorn the 
biography by pretty copious extracts 
from certain eloquent and acute papers 
on that great prelate’s philosophy which 
graced our gallery of illustrious Irish- 
men. This, it is obvious, is a plea 
which we—stern critics as we are— 
would find it difficult to reject. If it 
be a fault, it is one of those splendida 
peccata that outweigh more inglorious 
virtues. Mr. Bartlett has also pre- 
sented us with a sermon—supposed 
to be a specimen of Butler’s parochial 
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preaching, and to have escaped from 
the fatal conflagration in which the 
rest of his papers were involved. 
Judging from internal evidence, we 
are strongly inclined to deem it au. 
thentic. The style is like his; and 
the two divisions of his subject—(the 
text is John iii. 8)—resolve themselves 
into Butler’s favourite topics—the ig. 
norance of man, and the analogy of 
nature and grace. We quote the 
former head as a specimen :— 


« First, a man may have sufficient rea. 
son to assure himself that a thing really 
is, without being able to give an account 
how it came to be. For the cause of a 
thing is, indeed, one and a very satisfac. 
tory way of coming to the distinct know. 
ledge of its nature. But this is but one 
way of many; and some things which we 
cannot come at this way may be so certain 
to us, that it would be extreme obstinacy 
todeny them. For as things have causes, 
so have they effects, and properties, and 
other characters by which they may be 
distinguished. And it is sufficient if any 
of these give evidence of their existing. 
For we are every way as sure, that what 
hath no being of its own cannot have 
properties, and effects, as we are that 
what hath these could never have been 
without a cause. And therefore, when 
we are able to assign any such properties 
or effects, that is a demonstration of the 
reality of the thing. Thus, if there be 
certain marks by which being born of the 
Spirit is evidently discerned, and distin. 
guished from another that is not so born, 
we may from those marks conclude, that 
such a man is regenerate, though we could 
not positively determine from whence this 
principle of new life took its rise ; or if 
we knew, as we may know, that it could 
be owing to no other cause but the opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost, we may then, 
where such marks appear, be confident, 
that the sanctifying operations of the 
Holy Ghost have passed upon that per- 
son, though neither we who were by- 
standers, nor perhaps the man himself, 
was conscious of the manner in which 
they were begun and carried on in his 
mind.” 


We wish that Mr. Bartlett had 
printed the MSS. diary and notes on 
the Greek Testament, which he has 
in his possession. Slight as they may 
be, they wouldjhave been more inter- 
esting than much of the matter with 
which he has swelled his volume. We 
could have well spared, for instance, 
the abridgement of the Analogy, which 
is very nearly as long and much more 
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ure than the book itself. Butler’s 
sale indeed, can scarcely be abridged 
without material injury ; because he 
seldom or never uses any word which 
js not necessary for the adequate ex- 
pression of his meaning. hat is 
needed is not a condensation, but an 
expansion, in the form of commentary, 
Of such a work Dr. Parr has set an 
admirable model in his two letters 
on the Analogy to Mr. Courtenay— 
letters, the clear and manly style of 
which we infinitely prefer to that of 
the more laboured and rhetorical spe- 
cimens of the Doctor’s composition. 
An edition of Butler’s Analogy, with 
notes and illustrations by a competent 
hand, would, indeed, be a real service 
to the public. But when we say this, 
we are not to be understood as joining 
the ranks of those who so loudly decry 
the style of Butler. We. believe that 
the bishop’s meaning is expressed as 
perspicuously as it was possible to 
express it within the same compass. 
He might, no doubt, have been more 
diffuse. He might have expanded his 
matter, and presented it in various 
forms to the reader’s mind. He might 
have adorned it with imagery, and 
cleared it by varied illustrations. But 
let those who demand all this reflect, 
that the talents which fit a man to 
treat a dry subject with liveliness, are 
too apt to dazzle and delay his own 
mind in the investigation of truth; and 
that the habit of perpetually curbing 
fancy and keeping down the feelings 
—which is necessary for a calm pursuer 
of strict reason—has an inevitable ten- 
dency to quench that gay, but too 
often delusive, fire, which gives its light 


and warmth to eloquence ; while that 
constant practice of composition, by 
which alone copiousness and command 
of language can be obtained, requires 
too large an expense of time to be 
expected from those whose minds are 
occupied in the long and continuous 
processes of patient thought, by which 
alone new truths are slowly developed 
from the tangled mass of doubt and 
difficulty that besets them. Yet, after 
all, Butler’s style is not wholly devoid 
of grace, and we could point to many 
eco as, for instance, the last 
our or five pages of the 2nd chap. in 
the Ist part of the Analogy, or the 
conclusion of the 4th chap. of the 2nd 
—which it would be difficult to exceed 
in purity of phrase, or rhythmical melody 
of construction. We do not quote the 
passages because the book is in every- 
ody's hands. 

P.S.— When, in our last, we spoke 
of Wollaston’s having taken a hint 
from St. Augustine, the passage in 
that father to which we alluded was 
the following :—* Quia homo ita factus 
est rectus ut (non secundum seipsum, 
sed) secundum eum a quo factus est, 
viveret : non ita vivere, quem admodum 
est factus ut viveret, hoc est mendacium. 
Beatus quippe vult esse etiam non sic 
vivendo, ut possit esse. Quid est hac 
voluntate mendacius ? Unde non frus- 
tra dici potest omne peccatum menda- 
cium.”—De Civit. Dei.—Lib. xiv. c. 4. 
Had we, however, recollected Wollas- 
ton’s solemn disavowal of having taken 
his idea from any previous author, we 
should not have treated the coincidence 
as a designed one. 
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PROPOSAL RELATIVE TO THE NELSON TESTIMONAL, 


TO THE BRITISH NATION, AND MORE PARTICULARLY TO THE OFFICERS AND MEN, 
NAVAL AND MILITARY, WHO FOUGHT IN EGYPT, 


As public attention is at present called 
to the erection of a testimonial to 
commemorate the actions of the 
immortal Nelson, and as what that 
memorial should be appears a matter 
of dispute, I beg leave to offer the 
accompanying design as a fit and most 
appropriate memento of one of the 
most glorious victories over which the 
banner of Great Britain ever floated 
—a victory, the achievement of which 
conferred upon its hero a fame only 
equalled by the lasting benefits which 
its consequences secured to his country. 

I propose that one of the Egyptian 
obelisks which belong to the British 
nation, should be brought to England, 
and erected upon a suitable pedestal in 
one of the squares or parks of London, 
and that four sphinxes be likewise con- 
veyed thither, and placed around it 
looking outward from each angle. 

It has been long incumbent on the 
British government to bring one or 
other of the Alexandrian obelisks called 


Cleopatra’s needles to England, especi- 
ally from the number of accounts and 
diversity of opinions promulgated by 
travellers and writers, many of whom 
from the commencement of the present 
century have attributed the prostration 
of the fallen obelisk toa different nation 
or individual. 

These obelisks it will be recollected 
are placed within some fifty yards of 
the shore of the new harbour of Alex- 
andria, and are generally supposed by 
antiquarians to have decorated the 
entrance to the palace of the Ptolemies 
in the days of Egyptian grandeur, for 
which purpose they must have been 
carried down the Nile from the quarries 
of upper Egypt. The one nearest the 
town is prostrate, lying with its base 
towards the shore, aud imbedded to 
about half its depth in the sand and 
rubbish. Itis sixty-three feet in length 
from the round of the mortice to the 
bevel of the top, the extreme end of 
which is broken off, the whole measur- 
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ing from ont to out seventy feet by 
six and a half feet in breadth at base. 
The hieroglyphics with which it is 
covered are sharper and in better pre- 
servation than those of the one still 
standing, on the eastern face of which 
they are much defaced, probably by the 
action of the a wind, which, 
blowing from the desert for centuries, 
loaded with particles of fine siliceous 
sand, has had this powerful effect. 
Both of them undoubtedly stood on 
pedestals, and are composed of the 
most beautiful rose-coloured granite, 
somewhat brighter in colour than that 
of Pompey’s pillar. The sand and 
accumulating rubbish have covered up 
the pedestal of the standing one, and 
a considerable portion of its base. 

The prostration of the obelisk has 
been erroneously attributed to the 
French, during their occupation of 
Egypt, and a modern writer first refers 
its downfall to an earthquake, but in a 
subsequent note says, “I afterwards 
Jearned it had been thrown down by 
Chiandi, an Italian engineer, in the 
service of the Basha, the pedestal having 
been blown up, and the fragments used 
in constructing a fort close at hand. 
In the same manner the obelisk itself 
was to have been disposed of, but this 
fine monument of antiquity was saved 
for the time by the interference of the 
English consul, it being the property 
of Great Britain.” 

The French generally assign its 
downfall to the English, and in this they 
are joined by one of the last writers 
upon Egypt—an American traveller— 
who states, when speaking of the stand- 
ing one, or that generally denominated 
Cleopatra’s needle, “ By its side, half- 
buried in the sand, lies a fallen brother 
of the same size, and about the same 
age, said to have been taken down by 
the English many years ago, for the 
_ of being carried to England, 

ut the Basha prevented it.” 

Now, that this obelisk must have 
been in its prostrate condition for 
some centuries we learn from the work 
of the accurate and erudite Sandys, 
who speaking of Alexandria in 1610, 
says, “of antiquities, there are few re- 
mainders, only one hieroglyphical 
obelisk of Theban marble, as hard, well 
nigh, as porpherie, but of a deeper red, 
and speckled alike, called Pharaoh’s 
needle, standing where once stood the 
palace of Alexandria, and another lying 
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by, and like it half-buried in the rubbish? 
And, again, from the following passage 
in the rare and curious old work of 
Frere Nicole Lestuen, published in 
1517, we may conclude it was prostrate 
in his day as he mentions but one 
standing. 


“ De la on est mene au grant 
Tfew ou estoit la gale marence et 
encore est une grat coulonne 
toute Dune pterre De merueflleuse 
haulteur en memoitre Bu fatet afat 
ung capital aqu: et semble a 
une tour qut la uoft ve loing. 
Ceste coulonne est De couleur 
rouge et mainteD lettres sont 
fatctes a lentour: plus baulte 
a meruetlle que nest icel le qué 
est a romme aupres Ve sainct 
pierre: laqlle estoft aupres ve 
teste icy en Aleranvrie; et est 
apportee a romme.” 


Indeed we might have conjectured 
its remaining for a long time in a con- 
dition similar to the present, from the 
fact of the sharpness of the hierogly- 
phics on* aii its sides—although when 
standing it must have been exposed to 
the same injurious influences as its 
neighbour. 

The cause of the obelisk not having 
been brought home after the Egyptian 
campaign, may be seen by the follow- 
ing extracts, with which I have been 
favoured by Captain Larcom, R.N.,from 
papers of his father, who then com- 
manded H.M.S. Hind, and the present 
Admiral Hollis, then commanding 
H.M.S. Thames. 

“ H_M.S. Hind, Egypt, 1902. 

“The French had partially cleared away 
the rubbish from around the prostrate 
obelisk called Cleopatra’s needle, and it 
was determined to attempt the transport 
of this obelisk to England, as a lasting 
memorial of the triumphs of the British 
army in Egypt. Subscriptions were en- 
tered into by the officers of the army, and 
the naval squadron then at Alexandria, 
for this purpose. On the part of the 
army, the obelisk was completely cleared 
from the surrounding ruins, a road com- 
menced to the port, and a pier in progress 
to the deeper water, and all preparations 
in forwardness for embarkation, while the 
navy had weighed the hull of a small 
Venetian frigate, the * Leobon,’ that had 
been sunk by the French during the 


* There are excavations or tunnels made under it in two places to obtain building 
materials, that enabled me to decide upon this point. 
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siege, in the old harbour, caulked and 
rendered her sea-worthy for the voyage. 
The weight had been estimated, and the 
position it ought to occupy in the hold of 
the vessel, it being intended that when 
firmly placed at the proper height from 
the keel, and there secured by shores, &c., 
that the vacant spaces should be filled up 
with bags of cotton, and to those who had 
seen the stowage of vessels in the cotton 
trade, not a doubt remained of the feasi- 
bility of the plan proposed to be adopted ; 
but at this stage of the proceedings, in 
March, 1802, an order had arrived from 
General Fox, the commander of the forces 
in the Mediterranean, and Lord Keith, 
the naval commander-in-chief on the 
station, forbidding the removal of the 
obelisk, on the hen that it would give 
offence to the Turkish government; thus, 
was lost to England the honor of having 
erected in her capital a trophy peculiarly 
appropriate to the conquerors at the Nile 
and at Alexandria,” 


“ H.M.S, Thames, Egypt, 1802. 


« It was the intention of the heads of 
the army and navy who were left in 
Egypt, after the peace had taken place 
with France in 1801, to have taken the 
fallen obelisk to England, as a trophy of 
the very gallant achievements of those 
brave men who were employed in the 
reduction of Egypt, and for which pur- 
pose a subscription was raised, and one of 
the French frigates which had been sunk 
during the siege of Alexandria, was got 
up, and fitted to embark it on board ; but 
most unfortunately, from some secret and 
unaccountable cause, the scheme met the 
positive disapprobation of the two com- 
manders-in-chief of the army and navy 
who were at Malta, and the two com- 
manding officers at Alexandria were 
ordered to desist in their plan of sending 
the obelisk to England. I carried the 
orders to Egypt. The only public rea- 
son given for it was a supposition that it 
might give offence to the Turks, but this 
was not the case, as it had been previously 
guarded against, by a formal permission 
being asked, which was most readily 
granted by the Aga who commanded in 
Egypt, observing at the same time that 
the Turks cared not if we tovk every 
stone in the country ; but he very sarcas- 
tically asked us if we had no stone-quarries 
in England, that we were taking so much 
trouble to carry such a useless mass there 
as the obelisk appeared to him to be. 
This order to discontinue our scheme was 
a great disappointment to every one, as it 
had become quite an amusement, and both 
the sailors and soldiers were volunteers for 
the work. Aswe had then nothing to 
do, it was proposed to raise the base of 
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the fallen obelisk, which was an immense 
square mass of granite; and it was ae, 
cordingly done, so as to introduce under 
ita flat marble slab of about five feet 
square with an inscription on it in French, 
Italian, Latin, and English—describing 
the battle of Aboukir—the landing of the 
French in Egypt under Buonaparte— 
the subsequent reduction of Egypt by the 
English army, under their gallant chief 
Abercrombie—the lamented death of that 
brave general, and restoring the country 
again to the Turks—all of which was 
very carefully executed; an excavation 
was then made in the mass of granite un. 
der the base, sufficiently large to contain 
the slab without injury, and after throwing 
in some coins of our good old Sovereign, 
the base was lowered carefully down on 
it, where from its very great weight, it 
will, in all probability, remain unmoved 
for as many ages to come, as these monu. 
ments of antiquity are supposed to have 
already existed ; and if these four languages 
are then in existence, what a tale will 
the removing of it again unfold, The 
fallen obelisk was also turned over, but 
nothing of value or consequence was 
found under it.” 


A vessel belonging to Mohammed 
Alee Basha, having proceeded to 
England, and requiring some repairs, 
government deeming this a good oppor. 
tunity of cultivating the friendship of 
this then rising man, had the vessel 
conducted into the royal dock-yard at 
Woolwich, where she was thoroughly 
repaired, fitted out like a British man- 
of-war, and returned to the Basha with 
some valuable presents from the Prince 
Regent ; and from that period may be 
dated the friendly intercourse that has 
since existed ma been cultivated by 
his Highness the Basha. In addition 
to many other evidences of that good 
feeling during the time of the Penin- 
sular war, he in 1820 presented the 
obelisks, called Cleopatra's needles, to 
the Prince Regent, “as a mark of 
titude and esteem for favours received.” 
The offer was made at the suggestion 
of Mr. Briggs, then our consul-general 
at Cairo. The Prince Regent, who 
had in the mean time ascended the 
throne, was pleased to accept the 
offered gift; and Major Wright, of 
the Royal Engineers, was sent from 
Malta, to form a plan and estimate the 
expense of removing it. Major W. 
thus writes to a friend :— 


“ The only hitch against our project 
was the expense—the feasibility never 
was doubted. I think the cost in round 
numbers would have been about £5,000. 
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means were simply a copy of those 
adopted by Carburi for the removal of 
the granite rock on which was after- 
wards placed the statue of Peter the 
Great,” 


The reasons generally assigned for 

the non-removal of this piece of anti- 
uity were the expense and the spolia- 

tion of the ancient land of its most 
interesting relics. As to the latter 
it might be an insuperable objection, 

erhaps, in any other country ; but in 

gypt it is not so—for here, what by a 
happy constitution of atmosphere time 
has spared, the gross ignorance and 
religious prejudices of the people de- 
light them to destroy, and where, says 

r, St. John, “ the most extraordinary 
monuments of antiquity are daily 
liable to be converted into materials 
for building cotton mills and other 
factories, as we see in the case of the 
Temple of Dendera, the false pyramid, 
and the superb porticoof Ashmouneim, 
it seems excusable to endeavour, by 
conveying them to some more civilized 
land, to rescue such relics from de- 
struction.” And I myself can vouch 
for the fact of these very obelisks being 
daily subjected to the most wanton 
attempts at mutilation by every donkey 
boy who guides a traveller to their 
site. Some years afterwards the Basha 
seeing that his present was not removed, 
although presented as a mark of “ gra- 
titude and esteem,” stated that as his in- 
tention of making a present of some 
fine pieces of antiquity to his majesty 
had been known to the world, and had 
appeared in many of the public papers 
—*that in consequence he wished the 
gift should be one of the greatest pos- 
sible value in general estimation—that 
he regretted the mutilated state of the 
Alexandrian obelisk, and offered in its 
stead one of the finest of Upper Egypt, 
or any other piece of antiquity in his 
territories which could be deemed a 
present more worthy of his majesty’s 
acceptance ;” adding, in conclusion, 
that should the Alexandrian one never- 
theless be the one ultimately selected, 
he begged it to be fully understood 
that it was his wish to defray every 
expense attending its removal until it 
was placed close to the very stern of 
the vessel appointed to convey it to 
England. 

Captain T., C. Head, who in 1833 
brought this matter strongly before the 
public, adds, “ that twelve years had 
elapsed since the notification was made, 
and the needle of Cleopatra remains 
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in its neglected state. There seems to 
be a disregard of courtesy as well as of 
policy in not accepting the offer of a 
grateful prince.” 

The subject has been frequently re- 
newed ; and some years ago the master- 
builder at Chatham was directed to fit 
out the Mast-hulk of that place for 
the purpose, and £12,000 was men- 
tioned as the amount of expense. After- 
wards the subject was discussed in the 
House of Commons, and the sum of 
£15,000 proposed to be granted ; but 
it was again abandoned on the objec- 
tion of its robbing the country of its 
relics. 

We have thus seen that although 
three obelisks are now in possession of 
Great Britain, (that at Luxor being pre- 
sented some years ago.) a system of 
over-stretched economy has prevented 
us from placing them in any of our 
capitals—although the French, asking 
them from the Basha as a boon, no 
sooner had permission granted than 
an expedition was fitted out, the 
obelisk removed from its site at Luxor. 
conducted five hundred miles down the 
Nile, carried into the heart of the 
French capital, and now decorates the 
Place dela Concorde. “ Trente ans se 
sont écoulés depuis la prise de posses- 
sion de cette terre célébre ; et rien de 
grand ne serait resté de cette expedi- 
tion, si lidée n’etuit venue enfin de 
transporter en France une des obe- 
lisques.” And another author, when 
speaking of this obelisk, says—* The 
column of the French to be conveyed 
to France, and become a characteristic 
ete. conquest.” And, long be- 
fore, Denon, speaking in reference to 
our obelisks at Alexandria, says, “ They 
might be conveyed to France without 
difficulty, and would there become a 
trophy of conquest, and a characteristic 
one, as they are in themselves a mo- 
nument ; and as the hieroglyphics with 
which they are covered render them 
preferable to Pompey’s Pillar, which is 
merely a column, somewhat larger, in- 
deed, than is any where to be found.” 
What this possession, and what this 
conquest was, thus vaunted by Parisian 
savans, and emblazoned in the French 
capital, let those brave men tell who 
fought and bled in Egypt. 

Let those regiments who boast the 
sphingz upon their colours and orna- 
ments, now say whether that emblem 
was obtained by them in commemora- 
tion of a French conquest in Egypt. 

It is because such has been wareted 


by our army that I propose erecting 
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them around the base of an obelisk 
that looked upon Aboukir, that echoed 
the shouts of Alexandria, heard the 
cannon of the Nile, and the dying 
tones of Abercrombie; while to the 
antiquary it would become a source of 
delight which those only know who are 
bound up in that mysterious brother- 
hood whose secret symbols and hidden 
sympathies are concealed beneath those 
depths o’er which the waves of time's 
mighty ocean have long since rolled, 
and have obscured, though they never 
can efface, 
« The long. faded glories they cover.” 

I should prefer the prostrate one at 
Alexandria to that at Luxor, on ac- 
count of its vicinity to the scenes of 
British conquest, and the feasibility of 
its removal, and on account of the 
hieroglyphics being in much _ better 
preservation than those upon the one 
still standing beside it, which many 
persons might think a pity to remove, 
as, owing to the increase of civilization 
in that country, a hope may be enter- 
tained of its preservation where it 
stands, and the associations so pleasing 
tothe travellerthus be continued. Should 
it, however, be deemed advisable to do 
so, the plan adopted by the French 
for the removal of theirs, which, as 
well as that at Rome, is smaller than 
either of the Alexandrian ones, might 
be put in operation. See “ Descrip- 
tion des Obclisques de Luxor, et 
précis des operations relatives au trans- 
port d’un de ces monumens dans la 
capital. Par M. Alexandre Dela- 
borde.” As to the four sphinxes, they 
might be procured at a very moderate 
expense from the Avenue of Crio- 
sphinxes leading to the prophilea of 
the temple at Luxor, and restored in 
England ; or, if this was thought too 
expensive, and that the British Mu- 
seum were unwilling to admit theirs 
into the open air, the sphinxes as well 
as the pedestal could be cut out of the 
red Scottish granite. * 


As regards the removing of the pros- 
trate obelisk at Alexandria, it would 
be a slur upon our many scientific engi- 
neers for me to propose a plan—but of 


In 


its possibility no doulst can exist. 
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1824, Admiral Donally, in a letter 
published in the Appendix to W, Rae 
Wilson’s Travels, submitted a plan for 
its removal. This consisted in fitting 
out the frame of a flat-bottomed vessel 
in England, and sending her to Alex. 
andria, “and what in ship-building are 
called ‘ways, laid on an inclined plane 
from the needle to the harbour; an ex. 
cavation should be then made under 
one end of the obelisk, and a shore or 
prop placed under it. At a certain 
distance from that (depending upon 
the stability ofthe substratum) another 
excavation be made, and a second shore 
placed, and so on according to circum. 
stances—I think one at each end, and 
one in the centre would answer, Thus 
the obelisk would be suspended upon 
three points. The frame of the flat 
vessel might then be easily placed un- 
der it, and strongly fastened together, 
and then planked and caulked, taking 
care that the ‘ ways’ or inclined plane 
be properly placed. The shores then 
cut away one by one, and the hole they 
make in the bottom closed up, and the 
vessel which will draw very little water 
launched into the harbour ; temporary 
masts placed in her, and attended or 
towed by another ship she might, I 
think, arrive safely in the Thames.” 
Objections have been made to launch. 
ing it at all upon the new harbour, on 
account of its rocky and unsafe cha- 
racter ; and it has been suggested by a 
distinguished officer, Major-General Sir 
Joha Burgoyne, who to a knowledge 
of the country adds engineering talents 
of the highest order, now happily em- 
ployed for the benefit of Ireland, that 
it would be better “to roll and drag 
the monster across the Isthmus, on 
which the present town is built, to the 
good harbour, and then embark it by 
means of a sufficient jetty.” This jetty 
might, I think, be easily constructed 
near the Mahmoudie canal, where the 
water is sufficiently deep, and without 
rocks ; perhaps the construction of a 
mere raft of timber, or coating it in a 
case of timber with air-tight boxes, 
would be sufficient, and then towing 
her away through calm weather with a 
steamer to England. Having been 
myself in Egypt within the last year, I 


* It is worthy of being known to those who may engage in this work, that 
there are two sphinxes which were taken by our troops from the French at the 
capture of Alexandria, still remaining there, and are now built up in the wall of the 


custom-house, near the principal wharf or landing-place. 


I have no doubt that, 


if asked for bythe French, Mohammed Alee would give permission for their re- 
moval, when they would be placed without loss of time in Paris as another “ charac 


teristic of conquest.” 
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may be itted to offer an opinion 
upon the subject, which I trust will not 
be lost sight of by the government or 
those appointed to erect the Nelsonian 
monument, which with “the Nile” 

ven on its pedestal, and “ Egypt” 
on the base of each sphinx, will revive 
recollections that should ever be che- 
rished by a grateful people. 
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As the public voice is adverse to the 
designs recommended by the sub-com- 
mittee, and the matter is still in abey- 
ance, I trust the“ committee of manage 
ment” will give this design, even at 
this advanced period, a suitable exami- 
nation. 

W. R. Wixpg, Surgeon. 
Dublin, April, 1839, 


FEMALE PORTRAITS, NO, II.—CORNELIA, 
INTRODUCTION. 


In selecting, from amid the galaxy of gems adorning my friend Sir Edward’s 
library, for the subject of my first researches into the family legends embodied 
on its walls, the small family picture which led to the story of his “ Aunt Emily,” 
I had certainly been unconsciously guided by the same feeling which prompts 
the florist at times to pass by the parterre’s most gorgeous ornaments, in quest of 
the simple lily of the valley, or yet humbler violet; so unobtrusive were the 
claims on notice of the little cabinet-piece in question, when compared with 
those of the full-length female portraits which never failed to command, from 
the opposite pauels where they reigned in rival loveliness, the attention of all 
who entered the room. 

The one by Sir Joshua, the inimitable graces of whose pencil still triumphed 
over the decay which “ Time’s effacing fingers” had wrought on his, alas! 
evanescent colouring, I may hereafter be tempted to describe. At present, 
however, at least since I heard retailed by the lips of my youthful host, from 
those of an old maiden friend of the family’s, the graphic version of the fair 
creature’s aw my fancy runs exclusively on the tall glorious subject of the 
other painting, in which a scarce inferior artist—Romney—has blended the 
utmost dignity of which feminine nature is susceptible, with a nameless air of 
ideal and picturesque beauty. 

There are few accustomed to view female portraits of the close of the last 
century, who will not confess that there was something in the style of costume 
then prevailing, which, when its extremes were tempered by a judicious pencil, 
threw over its wearer a grace which we look for in vain inthe more formal and 
recherché attire of earlier or later days. The vague and indefinite flow of the 
drapery, imitated—though at times it must be owned “ abominably”—from ancient 
Greece, and the careless manner in which locks, guiltless alike of powder and 
hair-dressing, flowed in “admired disorder,” confined perhaps by a simple fillet 
of ribbon, over neck and brow, were certainly favourable to the painter’s art ; 
and never were such materials more happily turned to account than in the fas- 
cinating portrait, in which inspiration had stood in the stead of knowledge, and 
revealed, to artist and spectator, the character at least, if not the destiny of its 
subject, 

in an attitude, the easy grace and abandon of which defies description—her 
lovely head supported on an arm of matchless beauty—there leaned against a 
garden balustrade a form in stature and features so commanding and dignified, 
that the impulse of most who beheld it for the first time, was to exclaim—*“ A 
portrait surely of Mrs. Siddons.” And for sach, indeed, in some of her milder 
and more youthful characters, such as Mrs. Beverley, it might have easily 
passed ; had there not rested on that young and lofty brow the shade of woes 
deeper than fiction ever personated ; mingledwith an angelic smile, which told of 
sorrow surmounted by a higher strength than its own. 

It was with the negligence of one prescient of evil, that her white drapery 
floated carelessly on the evening breeze, and that rich masses of dark chesnut 
hair —— unheeded from the broad encircling fillet. Her deep blue eyes— 
the liquid radiance of which one feeling alone could thus have at once softened 
and enhanced—seemed to seek repose beneath their long dark fringes, from 
that straining gaze which they had evidently just ceased to bend on a receding 
ship, a speck already on the distant waters. The finely chiselled ae were 
—_ as . there lingered on them still the farewell prayer; but while the 
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attitude of the whole figure was that so generally assigned to Hope, the painter's 
prophetic instinct had made heroic resignation its predominant expression, [¢ 
was a picture, in short, which no one could sit opposite to (as I had done for 
a week or more, on my return, after a short absence, to my friend the baronet's,) 
without connecting it with a romance either of fact or fiction; and as no one 
would willingly weave Fancy’s gossamer fabric when the staple of truth could 
be commodiously substituted, I asked Sir Edward one afternoon, when wine 
and walnuts had derived double zest from a morning devoted to bores and 
business—whether he was lucky enough to possess, in my fair vis-a-vis, a second 
“ Aunt Emily ;” seeing that from the comparatively modern style of the dress, 
the portrait could not well claim a remoter place in the line of his ancestry, 

“No, no,” said he, playfully; “I am not so rich as that comes to, even in 
aunts by marriage, of which, by the way, the other full-length you so much admire 
affords a lovely specimen. You beautiful personation of Melpomene is only a 
Scottish cousin, and that by courtesy ; but being, as I am sure you will allow, an 
ornament to any room, as well as to any family, I persuaded the good old lady, 
(a real grand aunt of mine,) from whom | had the ‘tale of woman's trials, relating 
to her pet heroine—to present me with this picture ; which, having been done 
for an unworthy object, and consequently reviving painful recollections—she 
had d of its fair subject, without adverting to the fact that her tiny maiden 
bower afforded no space for so lordly a delineation. 

“ Neither, you may believe, did my own student's chambers. But no sooner 
did I get elbow-room here, and leisure to think of my treasure in petto, than I 
reminded Mrs. Amabel of her promise, and dislodged (while yen were away 
those few days soon after our first taking possession) a stiff old Lady Betty, 
whom you may or may not remember, standing sentry, in high heels and ruffies, 
just where that lovely creature leans so sentimentally now. I dare say you 
never found her out, she was so grim and dingy. But sure I am if you looked 
at her once, you never gazed again, as I have caught you doing dozens of times 
upon her lovely substitute, as if you hoped to read her history in those soft, 
soul-subduing eyes.” 

“T had much rather hear it from you, Sir Edward,” said I in reply. “ It will 
save me a world of trouble in working outa theory for myself; and, besides, 
you are dying to tell it me; do begin.” 

“There is not much perhaps in it after all,” answered the baronet ; “and 
even what there is must lose sadly by being told at second-hand, and at the 
distance of nearly a dozen years. But I was, when Aunt Mabel told it me, at 
the age when every thing makes a deep impression; and on a boyish fancy, a 
heroine tall and stately as the one before us is sure to make an indelible one. 


[May 


“TI was — one vacation then 


with the good old lady aforesaid, at the 
small antique remnant of an old tum- 
ble-down manor-house, to which she 
clung amid its decay with ivy-like te- 
nacity ; and the thick walls, deep win- 
dows, and closet-like sqomnents of 
which, harmonized with her own age, 
and ideas, and costume so much better 
than a gay modern cottage ornée could 
ever have done. 

“ I was always a spoilt child of Aunt 
Mabel’s, and when any affaire du caeur 
—for no lad of eighteen, I believe, was 
ever oftener or more —— in love 
—cast its saddening shade over my 
boyish history ; it was to her I flew to 
be coaxed, scolded, or laughed, as the 
case might be, out of my belle passion. 

“ I was just in the penitent and pene- 
trable mood which followed the convic- 
tion of aorag lavished a whole trea- 
sury of youthful predilection, and a lot 
of miserably wasted and misspent time 


in an idle flirtation with a heartless 
coquette some dozen years wiser in the 
world’s ways than her gullible admirer, 
when an opportunity was afforded at 
once to gratify my penchant for ro- 
mances of real life, and enuble my 
Mentor, Mrs. Mabel, to ‘point her 
favorite moral’ of the rewards at- 
tendant on virtuous self-denial. 
“There arrived at Old Court (you 
have heard me mention the name | am 
sure often, without perhaps knowing 
what a haven it proved to my desul- 
tory, homeless, young days) a valued 
relative, still young, though many 
ears older than myself, of Mrs. 
Mabel's; on his way to a visit in the 
far north, in which t (of late an acute 
observer of such symptoms) could 
perceive his heart to be not a little 
interested, a feeling in which Mrs. 
Mabel evidently participated. They 
had long and frequent tete-a-tetes in 
the little library and under the large 
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tree on the bowling green during his 
brief stay ; at the close of which, fairly 
avowing my jealousy, I told Aunt 
Mabel I could only be reconciled to so 
mortifying a preference, by hearin 
from her lips the story—for story 
was sure he must have—of her lately 
departed hero. 

“[ always meant you to hear it, 
Ned, said she, kindly ; ‘there is now 
no secret even in the approaching 
happy consummation of my two chil- 
dreu’s “tales of trials,” while there is 
much in them to encourage a novice 
like yourself in the task of moral dis- 
cipline. You have only as yet,’ added 
she, smiling, ‘had to rouse yourself 
from a state of mighty uncomfortable, 
and I fear not altogether dreamless, 
slumber; and to find out what your 
five senses, ay, and your five wits to 
boot, were given you for. But there 
have been in the case of my young 
friends, “ right hands to be cut off, and 
ight eyes to be plucked out” at the cull 
of duty; and happiness, let me add, 
has been the purchase of the sacrifice.’ 

* Come back with me into the sun, 
which always gladdens my old bones, 
and all the more just now methought 
for shining on Frank Chaloner’s new- 
born, though no longer earth-born 


hopes, and I'll tell you shortly about 
him.’ 


“ At your age, Ned, when, like you, 
he would now and then come and leave 
all, to spend a day or two with his old 
coz., or, as from the disparity in our 
years, he chose rather to call me his 
good Aunt Mabel; he was the most 
joyous being the sun ever shone upon ; 
one who ever made sunshine where he 
went, with his own bright beaming 
smile. His mother—my more than 
sister—he had lost too early to feel 
her loss ; and the love of his remaining 
parent had been doubled by the be- 
reavement, as well as by the sad state 
of mental aberration in which his only 
son, by a former union, had been almost 
from boyhood sunk. The poor youth 
lived, or rather vegetated, in exile in 
the foreign land, where bodily disease, 
quickly followed by imbecility of mind, 
had surprised him while on his travels ; 
but it was amid kind friends whom 
Providence had there raised up to 
soothe and tend—as might best perhaps 
be done at a distance from home and 
its perplexing associations—the way- 
ward but still gentle fancies of a wan- 
dering intellect. 

“ Recovery had from the first been 
supposed out of the question; and the 
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love and hopes of a yeene father had 
centred for years before his death on 


his bright younger son ; and his eyes 
closed in satisfied acquiescence in the 
oe re which must ultimately 
make all his own. The world ca- 
ressed in him the future, though distant 
heir of Lymehurst; and smiled com- 
placently on the happy arrangement 
which was to endow him with imme- 
diate wealth, from the undisguised pre- 
dilection of the loveliest girl who ever 
added the superfluous title of “heiress” 
to a list of charms sufficient to gild 
poverty itself. Parents were for once 
propitious—lawyers for once not dila- 
wun and all went “merry as a marriage 
bell.” Lady Ellen in all the flutter 
and excitement of a fancied passion— 
poor Frank in all the youthful enthu- 
siasm of genuine, though perhaps has- 
tily placed affections. 

“ Now what think you Ned, did the 
poor crazy brother abroad take into 
his foolish head at this most unfortu- 
nate juncture? but to give symptoms, 
forsooth, of returning intellect! and of 
yearnings, never before either felt or 
expressed, to see and embrace his 
younger brother, known to him only 
in infancy, and still inquired for—by 
one to whom years had been a blank— 
in terms of childish endearment. The 
wedding day was fixed—the settle- 
ments drawn, which invested Frank 
with wealth, rendering his brother’s 
recovery to him matter of pecuniar 
indifference. ,But to others Fran 
knew the tidings would prove a knell ; 
and if married at all, (which his boding 
heart from the first whispered was 
more than doubtful,) he determined it 
should not be under false colours, as 
the heir to possessions, to which this 
strange caprice of fate might annihi- 
late his claims. 

“ The estate scarce cost him apang— 
the bride many—but he never hesitated 
—never even dreamed of suppressing 
intelligence which had reached him 
after all, circuitously, ambiguously, and 
at a moment when one even of the 
world’s honourable men might have 
found excuses for throwing it conve- 
niently aside. Frank, on the contrary, 
enclosed the letter to Lord G——., the 
father of his intended—released him 
provisionally from his pending engage- 
ments—judged from his own warm 
feelings that Lady Ellen would perhaps 
(for even then there were misgivings) 
under altered circumstances prove true 


to her’s; and leaving wealth, love, joy 
nay, at times, even hope behind fim, 





took his way resolutely to his brother's 
far hermitage. 

“ That he was recognized by him, 
and hailed with fond thought, after ob- 
scured recollection, was for a time to 
Frank compensation for all his sacri- 
fices. For a time, too, Lady Ellen 
wrote with a show of unimpaired at- 
tachment, founded however—as it 
grated on his soul to perceive—exclu- 
sively on the ae of his again 
declining brother’s demise. This event, 
though ever impending, was long, long 
protracted—so long that at his post of 
melancholy duty, beside that gentle dy- 
ing brother’s pillow, (to whom his every 
moment's absence seemed an age of 
suffering,) tidings reached Frank that 
his gay, fickle bride was about to yield 
to the flattering fascinations of rank 
and wealth, though centered in an un- 
worthy object. 

“The impulse was strong which 
would have bade him loose his grasp 
of poor Edwin’s hand, already well 
nigh cold in the grave, to rescue from 

ollution that of his still loved, though 
Prithless Ellen. But could pride have 
been hushed in a breast forgiving 
though forsaken—the voice of fraternal 
affection and duty to acommon parent, 
now no more, would have prevailed 
over personal considerations. Frank 
stayed toclose, with heroicself-devotion, 
the eyes that sought him even in death ; 
and received the reward of having done 
so in the knowledge that a more selfish 
line of conduct would have profited 
him nothing. The transfer of Lady 
Ellen’s hand to another was consum- 
mated ere he could have interposed ; 
and by a strange, and to the fickle 
bride, ill-omened coincidence —that 
nuptial pageant in which she played, 
as she soon found, a wretched cypher’s 
art, crossed in its path the Jong 
uneral train, at the head of which her 
now emancipated betrothed bore to 
their resting-place, amid his paternal 
halls, the relics of one who had so long 
stood between him and their possession. 

“Some lovers of poetical justice 
may think, perhaps, that in escaping a 
heartless, mercenary alliance, and in 
inheriting at length the wealth he had 
so nobly earned, Frank’s merits might 
be sufficiently rewarded. But I am 
not of that opinion ; nor was fortune 
satisfied till she had sent him compen- 
sation in the shape of a bride, “oh, 
how unlike” the painted butterfly 
which hovered round his early path, 
and caught his _ fancy! Years 
elapsed, indeed, for it was long ere 
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the buoyant spirit rose from the shock 
of endiciteet desertion; and it was 
longer, far longer still, ere the blighted 
heart of woman could gather from the 
shivered wreck of youthful happiness, 
materials for the bark which bore her 
at length in quest of holier and ma- 
turer bliss. 

“It will be soothing to you, Ned, 
I’m sure,’ added Mrs. Mabel more gaily, 
‘especially in your present mood, to 
learn that the coquette who trifled so 
recklessly with Frank Chaloner’s hap- 
piness, in so doing, sacrificed her own; 
and having bartered faith and true love 
for rank and riches, died a victim to 
neglect and remorse.’ 

* A just retribution, Aunt Mabel!’ 
cried I, con amore—‘and a happy es 
cape for your hero from such heartless 
toils! But they must be broken, and 
for ever; else he could not wear the 
smile he does—subdued, indeed, but so 
serene and satisfied |’ 

“ Satisfied! my dear Ned, the man’s 
enchanted! But then it is with that 
‘ sober certainty of waking bliss,’ which 
will last all the longer for not overflow- 
ing its frail human reservoir. He is 
going to be married, and to such a wo- 
man. I have seen one, and one only, 
who if she lives as long, and profits as 
nobly by those “sweet uses of adversity,” 
which visit more or less all hearts worth 
the mending—may come to reflect a 
softened image of my tall, dignified, 
heroine-like Cornelia.’ 

“ What a heroic name, Aunt Mabel!’ 
I could not help exclaiming. ‘ Is it 
really her's, or have you christened her 
thus ?” 

“Not I truly—‘tis no uncommon 
name in Scotland, from whence she 
comes; but methinks her godfathers 
must have been gifted with second 
sight, so well does it fit her fine Roman 
contour of countenance, and -Roman— 
no, no!—Christian magnanimity of 
character. But I really can’t sit here 
all day, like a “spinner i’ the sun,” (or 
an idle spinster, which is quite another 
thing,) weaving romances ad libitum for 
your edification—so I must tell you in 
short-hand what makes me conclude 
Cornelia Ross’s marriage with Frank 
Chaloner one of those “written in 
heaven ;” videlicit, because they have 
both been tried on earth, and not found 
wanting. 

« I was sitting, some seven years ago, 
(at that vanity fair called Cheltenham, 
where I had gone with a sick friend,) 
under the elms of the fine old Cathe- 
dral-looking Well-walk, which, they 
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me, like many other good things, 
cron loonie fashion ; but which 
then, alas! was so much so, that to get 
it to myself now and then for half an 
hour, and enjoy the sighing of the tall 
trees, without a moving mass of gig- 
gling and tittering idlers, was no easy 
matter. 

“On this humantide, when at high 
flood one morning, I was listlessly gaz~ 
ing, speculating on the disenchantment 
which the prettiest faces undergo Ly 
being seen by an ungrateful public a 
dozen times a day, when above the row 
of giddy heads which—feathers being 
then in fashion—nodded like ape 
leaves to and fro, rose one so exalted 
in character as well as stature beyond 
the rest, that I could not help asking 
to whom it belonged. 

“ That is a countrywoman of yours, 
(my mother was Scotch, Ned, you know) 
said my informant—‘and a very fines 
looking one. I’m surprised you did 
not know Cornelia Ross.’ 

“ | ktiow who she must be,’ said I, 
putting together the heathen name 
she owes to her sponsors, and the good 
honest Scottish one she inherits from 
her father; ‘but I wonder I never 
heard of her beauty. What soul there 
is in those large, soft, dark blue eyes! 
and what a splendid profile! and then 
her figure, and the air which carries off 
that all but redundant height!’ 

“Ah! if you had seen her a year 
ago!’ suid my neighbour on the bench, 
‘She's so fallen off since that business 
of Captain Lennox’s. People thought 
at the time it would break her heart.’ 

“ There is no heart to be broken by 
man in that stately, swan-like bosom,’ 
said I; ‘at least not by man’s unwor- 
thiness. She has risen superior to that, 
I am sure!’ 

“Ah! but he was not exactly un- 
worthy, neither ; only unfortunate, and 
a little thoughtless, no doubt.’ 

“ Thoughtless!’ exclaimed I, ‘and 
gazed on a creature whom not to wor- 
ship seemed difficult, and not to think 
of impossible ; do tell me more.’ 

“Tis soon told. The lovely girl 
you so much admire, was engaged, 
almost from childhood, to a cousin of 
her own, a captain of an Indiaman— 
one of those light-hearted, open-tem- 
po beings, whom to know and not 
ove is so difficult, and who often at- 


tach, so much more strongly than they 
perhaps are capable of returning or ap- 
preciating, superior reflecting minds. 
“Nor was opposition wanting to 
deepen, by its hourly martyrdom, the 
attachment of a heart not formed to 


love by halves, . The friends of such a 
girl could not but be ambitious for her; 
and the trite remark often made by 
strangers .that she seemed formed by 
nature for a duchess, only echoed per- 
haps, with some exaggeration, the 
secret aspirings of parental pride, 
Offers scarcely less dazzling were made 
and rejected, and rank and wealth 
sacrificed without a sigh, for the sake 
of a pennyless youth, whose very 
orphan condition, and dependence for 
advancement in life on his own exer- 
tions, had perhaps first formed his 
passport to the generous heart of his 
noble-minded cousin. 

“ But in those days the command of 
an Indiaman was almost a certuin for- 
tune ; and Charles Lennox, who got his 
ship.a mere lad, had realized in three 
or four voyages such a competence as 
would have more than satisfied his 
moderate cousin. 

“The advice of friends, however, 
and his own ambitious, sanguine turn, 
united in urging him to at least one 
venture more; and Cornelia who, 
deeply attached as she was, and se- 
verely tried as she had been, by the 
anxiety attendant on former absences, 
was a rational being, and preferred her 
lover's interest to selfish considera- 
tions, let him depart, though with 
nameless misgivings, which her strong 
mind and habitual trust in Providence 
had never before allowed her to in- 
dulge. 

“ Nor ever before had her thoughts 
by day and dreams by night been so 
exclusively haunted by images of vary- 
ing, but chiefly painful character, con- 
nected with her absent and- hourly 
dearer lover. There are few who need 
to be told the effect of separation and 
suspense in entwining around the 
heart, one already endeared to it by 
early companionship, a fine person, 
gay, bewitching manners, and spirits 
whose very volatility bad in it the 
charm of contrast with Cornelia’s owa 
tranquillity and sobriety of character. 

“ There was little, however, for once, 
of either, in the tumult of gratified affec- 
tion with which she hastened, on the 
first rumour of his arrival, to join her 
lover in London, where for some time 
she knew professional duties would 
detain him a prisoner. His reception 
of her was, if possible, more rapturously 
affectionate than on former occasions ; 
nay, she gladly hailed in it a tone of 
deeper aud apparently more heartfelt 
devotion ; and if, at times, a cloud 
flitted for a moment across his open 
brow, or a sigh arrested his fluent 
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eloquence, she was half glad to find 
Charles Lennox could at length think 
seriously on any thing. She little 
knew that the depth in this attach- 
ment was the fruit of penitence—and 
the cloud, and the sigh, its bitterly 
extorted, though passing tribute ! 

“ About a month had elapsed from 
Captain Lennox’s return—devoted by 
his bride with the undissembled alacrity 
of one above coquetry, to preparations 
for their approaching union—when she 
was asked to accompany some friends 
to the Haymarket theatre. The idea 
was a sudden one ; and to the mortifica- 
tion of the bridegroom, he had pre- 
viously engaged himself to dine with 
and attend to the play a family of 
country cousins on the same evening. 
He was with difficulty prevailed on, 
by Cornelia’s threats of staying away 
altogether, to keep his engagement ; 
and promised to remain quietly with 
his party till the close of the first piece, 
on condition of being permitted to 
devote the rest of the evening to metal 
more attractive. 

* It happened that the parties were 
in nearly opposite boxes ; and Cornelia 
—who dreaded any thing like a pur- 
ticular recognition in so public a place 
—kept her eyes during the whole first 
act steadily on the stage; with a per- 
fect consciousness nevertheless (which 
all lovers will understand) of the pre- 
cise position occupied by her exiled 
intended—nay, of the precise direction, 
during the same period, of his very 
differently employed fine dark eyes. 

“As she rested her head between 
the acts, to escape the glare, on the 
pillar of the adjoining box, she could 
not avoid hearing a conversation, which, 
though begun in a whisper, was too 
animated to continue long sotto voce. 

“Do you see that handsome man 
with the black eyes and white teeth, 
and that very insinuating smile, in the 
box opposite? He's a proof that a 
man may “ smile and smile, and be a 
villain,” said the whisperer—a fine- 
looking young person—to her friend. 
* That's Captain Lennox, of the Wal- 
singham ; he is going to be married, 
they say, toa very lovely young wo- 
man, to whom he has been engaged 
from a boy; and yet (lowering her 
voice con dentially) he flirted so abo- 
minably on the passage home with poor 
little Jane Daniell—nv William's 
sister—that, if his marriage is long 
delayed, he may walk to it over her 
grave. She’s sent down to Clifton, 
poor child! (she’s only seventeen,) in 
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for the fellow, disappointment whey 
she heard of his engagement, and 
shame at being so cruelly deceived, 
health and peace, I fear, are gone, and 
she fears reputation, for she was too 
young and artless to conceal her 
partiality, and knows it was the talk of 
the ship.’ 

“ And what says that good-looking 
reprobate opposite for himself ?’ 

“Oh! the usual thing on such oc. 
casions: he meant nothing! He knew 
he was engaged, and felt safe, and 
cared not how his idle compliments and 
lavish smiles sunk into the soft heart of 
a credulous child of sixteen. She had 
gone out straight from school to her 
parents, but could not stay an hour in 
the climate, and was obliged to be sent 
back by the first ship, under chance pro- 
tection ; and it was no one’s business 
to question the attentions or pull the 
ears of that gay dashing coxcomb of a 
captain. So he danced, and rattled, 
and smiled away the heart of poor 
little Jane ; and then, and not till then, 
when the mischief was done, showed 
her, as a friend, the picture of his 
bride, which he was too sly to hang up 
at once in his cabin, or wear on his 
sleeve, that they “ who ran might read,” 
as an honest man would have done.’ 

“ Cornelia—whom the pillar alone 
preserved from  falling—regretted, 
though she could not repent, the deli- 
cacy which, on this very point, she had 
inculcated on her unreserved betrothed, 
She could have heard no more, even 
had more been forthcoming; and her 
ashy paleneas, saving her all trouble in 
feigning indisposition, she was taken 
out of the box and house before Lennox, 
who, after trying vainly all night to 
catch her eye, was piqued into looking 
another way, was aware of her depar- 
ture, 

“To a person of her upright and 
conscientious mind there was but one 
course—to inquire about, and, at the 
sacrifice, if necessary, of her own longs 
cherished sentiments, to save the vic- 
tim of her lover's thoughtless gullantry. 
That her heart, noble as it was, did 
not break at the discovery, I have al- 
ways believed, owing to the absence of 
that deadliest ingredient, jealousy, from 
the bitter cup. The love of Lennox 
she read on a countenance studied 


from childhood, and incapable of dis 
guise, was, and had been throughout, 
wholly hers. But it was sad to have 
to rejoice in a buoyant levity of cha- 
racter which, while it had enabled the 
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semblance of another attachment to 
hover around his truant fancy, would, 
his self-denying bride foresaw, also 
render possible a transfer of his affec- 
tions (should it be her stern task to 
exact it) to a younger and equally 
attractive object. 

“ She had an aunt at Clifton, which 
made her plan comparatively easy, and 
a feigned illness of that relative—the 
first and last pious fraud to which she 
ever had recourse—enabled her to set 
off, unsuspected even by Lennox, for 
the hot wells, without a meeting, from 
which, under existing circumstances, 
the fortitude of an angel must have 
shrunk. 

“ When her usually ew and 
Hebe-like niece arrived at Clifton, 
Mrs. Ross had difficulty in recognising 
her. The journey and its agitations 
had done the work of months, if not 

ears, on the face you so much admire. 
Valimited confidence in her aunt gave 
the first relief toa mind too highly- 
wrought for even its own sense of rec- 
titude to support unassisted; but Cor- 
nelia, I need not add, had aid from 
above more precious far than human 

thy. 

“A osatent was found for the aunt 
to wait upon her niece’s rival ; and if 
she had been shocked to read the 
traces of disappointment on Cornelia’s 
noble countenance, her heart fairly 
melted over its ravages on the prettiest 
fairy form, scarce beyond childhood, 
that ever was cast, in its girlish help- 
lessness, on the tender mercies of that 
most reckless of spoilers—man ! 

“On hearing the name of Cornelia’s 
aunt, a start and shudder showed Jane 
Daniell well acquainted with the con- 
nexion. But there was in this simple 
child’s suppression of the momentary 
pe a sweet dignity too much akin to 

wlawie niece’s not to fascinate while 
it half grieved the negociator. 

“I cannot enter into details of the 
affecting contest between feelings ho- 
nourable on all sides. From the first 
pouee that Cornelia should waive in 

favour her prior claims, Jane shrank 

in unaffected reluctance. But her dim 
eye would so light up, and her pale 
eek 80 brightly glow, when Lennox’s 
name was mentioned, and then fade 
into such utter ghastliness when she 
spoke of him as the betrothed of 
another, that Cornelia, aware that the 
blast which the oak can weather, 
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the lily would contend with in vain, set 
herself nobly aside, and prescribed, but 
with a bleeding heart and burning 
brain, the task of reparation to her ab- 
jured bridegroom. 

“She did not pretend, as some 
might have done, to resent, to reject, 
nor even to despise him, for the deep 
error into which the character she had 
chosen for better and for worse had 
betrayed him. She simply told him 
that for that error, palliated and par- 
doned as it was, they must part!—that 
to be happy at the expense of another's 
health and life was, she believed, as 
impossible for him as for herself—that 
they had perhaps already exhausted the’ 
sweets of their mutual attachment in 
the years of bright anticipation which 
no human lot could realise—and that 
from this dream it was now his to 
awake to self-imposed, but, he might 
thank heaven, not unpleasing ties and 
duties. She congratulated him from 
the bottom of a heart to which envy 
was unknown, on the opportunity of 
rescuing from misery a creature so inte- 
resting as Jane Daniell; and assured 
him, with a sincerity which had ever 
been to him as “ proofs of holy writ,” 
that she felt present comfort,and looked 
forward to future happiness, in the sa- 
crifice.”” * # # # 

“ Aunt Mabel!’ said I, interrupting 
her rather unceremoniously—‘ don't 
tell me any more! The gay deceiver, 
I hope, was hanged, or Seed him- 
self, which is more poetical. Jane 
Daniell lived to marry a much better 
fellow, and your heroine—a heroine 
you may well call her—is to be mar- 
ried to your hero, Frank Chaloner.’ 

“ Fair and softly! most discourteous 
of listeners since the days of the 
Sultan of the Indies, said Mrs. Mabel. 
“ Next to having my head cut off when 
-_ story is done, I resent the cutting- 
off of its tail by your boyish impa- 
tience. Things were much more ra- 
tionally and Jess bloodily ordered. 

“ Charles Lennox lived to make his 
little wife a very fair, average, off-and- 
on sort of a eahenth good enough to 
please her, though not half good 
enough for my Corry ; and justice (far 
more poetical than your summary sus- 
pension) has reserved her to reward, 
and be appreciated by Frank Chalo- 
ner. And now for my moral—Go and 
do likewise !” 
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A New Method of Learning to Read, Write 
and Speak a language in Six Months. A 

By H. G. Ollendorf. 
1838. 572 pages 


to the German, &c. 
London: Whittaker and Co 
8vo. 


A New Method of Learnin, 
and Speak the German Language in Six 
Months. — H. G. Oliendorf. ‘Translated by 
G. J. Bertinchamp, A.B. London: T. B. 
Baillere. 1838, 429 pages 12mo. 


Tue publication of this new method is 
due to Captain Basil Hall, who, in 
his Schloss Hainfeld, professes that 
after ten months’ drudgery at learning 
German, he recommenced on Ollen- 
dorf’s method, and made rapid progress 
—reminding us strongly of those highly 
flattering addresses to Messrs. Mor- 
rison, Rowland, &c., from patients who 
had wasted their substance on physi- 
cians, and at length found relief from 
this and that empiric. 

We are far, however, from putting 
down Mr. Ollendorf as a mere empiric 
of language. He evidently is well 

uainted with the German grammar ; 
and, no doubt, if he be a man of pa- 
tience and energy, he can teach pupils, 
patient and energetic enough, to write 
through 249 exercises in six months— 
to read, write, speak, and say any thing 
he pleases. The fault which strikes 
us, is the apparent want of arrangement, 
The method is called mathematical, 
but why is not evident, for there is no 
attempt at demonstration. The lessons 
into which it is arranged do not follow 
each other for any earthly reason—as 
instances, in the 15th lesson, we find 
the declension of masculine and neuter 
nouns ; in the 80th, that of feminines ; 
the 5th, adjectives after the definite 
article; the 18th, adjectives without 
an article ; the 41st, the comparison of 
adjectives ; and between theseare found 
exercises on verbs, adverbs, Syntax 
tules, the most important thrown into 
notes. In fact, we fear that Mr. Ollen- 
dorf, meeting with many pupils un- 
willing to submit to the apparent drud- 
gery of regular grammar, fancies he 
- insinuate it through the medium 
of little jejune sentences, such as “ Do 
you wish to drink brandy ? No; I wish 
to drink wine.—Do you sell brandy ? 
I do not sell any.” The use which 
can be made of the method is by those 
who, acquainted with the elements of 

ammar, wish to practise themselves 
in making German phrases: to them 
it will prove a useful handbook. 


to Read, Write, 
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NOTICES. 


A word about the second translation 
at the head of this article. It is a 
pleasing instance of the powers of im. 
pudence—a new specimen of writi 
namely, a grammar in broken English 
hut unfortunately, also, a deplorable 
instance of literary depravity, being 
got up for the —— of injuring the 
rightful owner, Mr. Ollendorf. The 
translator, not satisfied with injuring 
him in his pocket, has also endeavoured 
to disparage his work, by setting his 
translation above the author’s own. In 
a production styled the Polyglott Ma- 
nom of which Mr. B. now acknow- 
edges himself the editor, not satisfied 
with praising his own work to- the 
skies, he tells the public how infinite] 
— his translation is to the origi- 
nal. To test this, we began to com. 
pare the two translations, and at the 
first page we found a note of this 
improver—* The letter g is sounded 
like the first syllable in the word 

sterday; but when it is followed 
i a vowel, then the sound is hard, 
as geld, gold.” The first part of this 
tule is a vulgar provincialism of the 
Berlin lower orders. 

On the second page is a “table of 
vowels and diphthongs, the articulation 
of which is not found in the English 
language.” 

In Ollendorf’s own translation this is 
expressed quite correctly—* Figura- 
tive table of those vowels and diph- 
thongs of which the pronunciation is 
not the same as in English.” 

Mr. B. then tells us that G is arti- 
culated like o, eh, in English, and ii as 
flu, eh. 

Mr. O. says that & is pronounced 
like i in bird, and in a note like the 
French eu in feu—that ii is like the 
French wu in but, nf, &e. 

The errors of the former are evi- 
dently the result of having mistaken 
his original, who tells his readers that 
the name is so and so, which Mr. B. 
changes to the articulation ! 

To our readers acquainted with the 
mere principles of German pronuncia- 
tion, this system of blundering will be 
evident ; and the limits of a notice 
like this forbid entering into further 
details ; but we enter our protest against 
the system of piracy and puffing to 
which Mr, B. has thought fit to have 
recourse. 
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Exposition of uackery and Im re in 

ane By Se sether of “ The Philosophy 
of Living” (Dr. Caleb Ticknor, of New-York.) 
London: James S. Hodson. 1839. 


Tus volume whose title and authorship 
we have specified above, has for its very 
praiseworthy object the overthrow of 
quackery in medicine ; and the means 
by which this is proposed to be done 
is the instruction of the public in the 
elements of medical science. The au- 
thor has accordingly presented to his 
readers a sketch of medicine—both of 
its early history and its general prin- 
ciples. This is done in a lively, rapid 
style, with here and there a few Yan- 
keeisms, (as when we are told how 
“Dr. Stevens of this city” (N. York) 
did what one of the most eminent 
European surgeons in one of the largest 
European hospitals could not do,) and 
we have no doubt may be both amusing 
and instructive to non-professional rea- 
ders. We fear, however, that there 
will not be one quack the less, or one 
urchaser of patent medicine the fewer 
or all Dr. Ticknor’s labour in “ plant- 
ing the germ of truth.” It is the un- 
certainty of medicine itself rather than 
the ignorance of the public which leads 
to the encouragement of quackery, and, 
we must say, to its practice by persons 
enjoying claims to the character of 
regular practitioners: the confident 
boasting, and proclamation of discove- 
ries by some of our learned M.D.’s, 
being, in our simple opinion, no less 
truly and disgustingly ongine than 
the forged certificates and advertise- 
ments of the travelling quack-salver. 


We rather think Dr. Ticknor him- 
self had some such notion as this running 
in his brain during the composition of 
his work, and that it is to it we owe 
the 15th chap. “ On the errors, exclu- 
siveness, and ultraism of medical men, 
and their influence in causing and per- 
petuating empiricism.” This chapter 
we think the very cream of the book, 
although, in saying so, we set our own 
humble judgment in direct opposition 
to that of Dr. T.’s English editor, who, 
for some reasons best known to himself, 
regrets that it was not “ reduced to one- 
half its length.” We shall not enter 
= an investigation of these reasons, 
although we suspect a sagacious reader 
might find in the notes of the gentleman 
in question some hints which might 
lead to a satisfactory termination to 
such an inquiry. We must, however, 
take leave, with ull due deference, to 
- with our author, that when 

roussais proposed to treat all diseases 

Vou, XIII. 
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by leeches and gum-water, he was not 
less of a quack, nor less dangerous to 
society, than Morison the Hygeist, 
when he proposed, for the same pur- 
pose, his universal pills. We must 
also coincide in the opinion, though to 
some it may appear paradoxical, that 
the rapid progress of many of the new 
medical doctrines of the day depends 
solely upon their “compatibility with, 
and congeniality to, indolence.” The 
student, for example, who is taught that 
with a stethescope in his pocket he 
possesses a divining rod for ascertaining 
disease, will not put himself to the 
trouble of carefully investigating the 
condition of his patient by other means; 
and one who has been ignorantly told 
that pathology means the examination 
of dead bodies will scarcely be at’ the 
labour of trying to learn disease by the 
more difficult and painful observation 
of the living. We have been induced 
to step a little from our path in the 
foregoing observations, and we should 
not have done so were it not that the 
— stir about medical education 
as reached a pitch which will, in all 
probability, force on some legislative 
measure, and has, at all events, created 
a din which is ringing even in our own 
non-professional ears. We must again 
recommend Dr. Ticknor’s 15th chap. 
for a careful perusal, but we hope the 
applicability of the following sketch is 
exclusively transatlantic :—~ 


“ A hankering after dollars and cents, 
the auri sacra fames, has no small share 
in causing and entailing exclusiveness and 
ultraism in medicine. To avarice may 
be traced much of the quackery, many of 
the contemptible practices, the low de- 
vices, the art, cunning, and intrigue that 
disgrace the profession. While 
our profession ranks high, as a body, for 
benevolence, and disinterestedness, and 
good-will to man, there are yet those 
among us who esteem wealth more highly 
than reputation ; and it is they who most 
readily embrace new doctrines, and new 
notions ; such as catch the pupular fancy, 
and give to the doctrines, and to them- 
selves, an ephemeral reputation.” 


Translations from the Lyric Poets of Germany ; 
with brief notices of their Life and Writings, 
By John Macray. London, 1838. 


AN unambitious, but a very interesting 


and instructive volume. The transla. 

tions are executed with great skill, and 

we do not think that there is a single 

poem translated which is not valued in 

Germany. The notices of the German 
2x 
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writers are brief; but a great deal is 
comprised in a small space, and to the 
German student the volume is of great 
value, as Mr. Macray takes great pains 
to direct his readers to the best English 
and French works, which give any 
account of his favourite authors. The 
importance which continental authors 
attach to the English translations, is 
every day increasing. To show the 
existence of this feeling, and at the 
same time to exhibit a specimen of 
Mr. Macray’s work, we transcribe his 
translation of a poem of Goethe — 


«On hearing of my songs being translated 
into English.” 


“ A meadow garland once I sought, 
And home with me rejoicing brought ; 
Within my hand too closely prest 
Drooped every flower its budding crest ; 
But in a liquid goblet reared 

What scene of wonder soon appeared! 
The buds their pristine bloom disclose, 
Each stem in lovely verdure glows, 
And all as fair and sweetly smile, 

As when they graced their native soil. 
Such change and charm came over me. 
My songs in foreign tongues to see !"’ 


Langbein, Schwab, Uhland, Salis, 
Novalis, Justin Kerner, Matthisson, 
F. Stolberg, Schiller, Louis, King of 


Bavaria ; Voss, Mahimann, Herder, 
Arndt, Gleim, Ramler, Heine, Von 
Spiegel, Tieck, Schenkendorff, Over- 
beck, Lessing, Gleim, and Schubart, 
all contribute to this little volume, 
which contains, also, translations from 
the French of Leon Halery, and Victor 
Hugo, and from the Italian of Man- 
zoni. 


The Poetical Works of Percy B, Shelley. Edited 
a Shelley. 4 Vols. London: Moxon. 


WE have no time at present to write 
on the subject of Shelley’s poetry ; and 
yet, so many are the ill-printed and 
unauthorised forms in which Shelley's 

joems are circulated, we feel it would 
e unjust of us to delay mentioning 
to our readers the publication of his 
poetical works in this very cheap and 
See edition. 


e poetry of Shelley is a thing to 


be felt, and remembered, and dreamed . 


of—ay, and to be lived—but scarcely 
to be the subject of discussion and 
disquisition. Fancies so subtle and 
filmy as to escape the eye, except in 
peculiar accidents and aspects of light 
and shade, admit of no analysis or 


description. Their very life escapes, 
and is lost in the process to which we 
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would vainly subject them. We think 
Shelley the truest, and, were minute 
truth of description and delicacy of 
feeling and expression the test of the 
highest poetry, we should not hesitate 
to call him our best poet. But in 
poets, as in other men, this exquisite 
refinement may be at the expense of 
strength and vigour, and something of 
this is in Shelley occasionally to be 
complained of. After all, Shelley, who 
died in youth, ought to be regarded, as 
far as concerns our estimate of his 
powers, as a man who had done no 
more than create a language for glo- 
tious conceptions which he did not 
live to embody. Had he lived, it is 
our deliberate conviction that, with his 
intense devotedness of purpose, he 
would have surpassed every poet of 
his own times. As it is, Wordsworth 
alone—and Wordsworth only in his 
latest and best works—for his latest 
are his best—has at all equalled him. 
The publication of this authentic edi- 
tion, with Mrs. Shelley’s notes of the 
circumstances in which each poem was 
composed, is one of the greatest ser- 
vices which Mr. Moxon has done to 
our literature. 


Sea eaEeee 


A Catechism of Political Economy, by A. N., Esq, 


Tuis little work is evidently the pro- 
duction of a free trade political econo- 
mist of the modern school. Its author 
is “a regular out-and-outer,” and adopts 
without hesitation or inquiry the senti- 
ments of Mr. M‘Culloch, Poulett 
Thompson, Lord Brougham, and the 
ous opponents of our present corn 
aws. 


The book is not without merit, 
and although we do not subscribe to 
the doctrines contained in it, we re- 
commend it to the perusal of the 
followers and admirers of the eminent 
authors and statesmen to whom we 
have alluded. As the work is in a ca- 
techetical form, it may be useful, and 
serve to test as well as to refresh their 
knowledge of the principles upon which 
the legislature is called upon to act. 
To enable the reader to judge of its 
merits we give a few extracts from dif- 
ferent parts of the Catechism :— 


« Q. 7,.—What is the principal cause of 
the poverty of Ireland, and the idleness 
of its inhabitants? 

“A.—Because their chief food is po- 
tatoes, which being a very cheap food, 
and procured with little labour, make 


the people poor and idle, 
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., «Q, 13,—Why are the English people 
« A.--Because, owing to the opera- 
tion of the corn laws, the wheat, which 
is their chief food, is a dead food, and 
cannot be procured without much labour. 
«Q. 14.—Why would the labouring 
classes be served by the removal of the 
laws ? 
We i tee corn would fall to half 
its present price, and the wages of labour 
would not fall ; and therefore the labourer 
would have two slices of bread where he 
has now only one, 

«“Q. 15—Why would the removal of 
the corn laws promote our manufacturing 
interests ? 

« A,—Because the wages of labour 
would fall, and enable the manufacturer 
to undersell his foreign competitors. 

« Q. 16.—Would the removal of the 
corn laws injure the farmer ? 

« A,—No; for the loss would fall en- 
tirely upon the landlord gfter the expira- 
tion of existing leases. 

« Q,17.—But would not the present 
race of agricultural labourers be utterly 
ruined ? 

«A.—That is of no consequence; 
when they perished things would right 
themselves, and an increased population 
of manufacturers would spring up in their 
room, 

«Q,18— Would the removal of the 
corn laws be injurious to the landlords of 
England ? 

“A—No; for after afew generations 
the increase of population would, not- 
withstanding importation, raise the price 
of corn to more than its present amount, 

“Q..19.—But will not the subsistence 
of this dense population be too preca- 
rious when dependent upon supplies from 
abroad ? 

“A.—That is a future evil, with 
which we at present have no concern. 

«“ Q. 23.— What is the worst effect of 
the fluctuating scale of duties ? 

«“ A.—The losses to which corn mer- 
chants are exposed by it deter men from 
entering into the trade. 

Q. 24,.—What other evil results from 
this fluctuation ? 

« A.—The hope of extraordinary gain 
from it induces too many to engage in the 
corn trade. 
ae Q. 30.—Why cannot we import corn 
in dear years, since the duty then is 
merely nominal? 

“ A.—Because other nations, who 
gtow on an average only what is neces- 
sary for their own consumption, will then 
havenone to share for us. 


“Q. 31.—Under a free trade in corn 

what should we do in a year of scarcity 

when we required more than our 
average supply from abroad ? 
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«“ A.— A year of scarcity here is always 

an abundant season 6 and forei 

countries will therefore be able to afford 


the additional supply which we should 
require in such years,” 


But we have given a sufficient speci- 
men of this work, to which we once 
more recommend the reader who wishes 
to be acquainted with the opinions of 
Lord John Russell, Lord Howick, and 
the rest of the cabinet, on this impor- 
tant question. 


“Rev, George Garioch. “Edinburgh, Jehuatoues 

Dublin, Curry and Co, 1839, 

Turis poem has the great fault of want- 
ing what can be properly called a sub- 
ject. Incidents and situations of inter- 
est are now and then forcibly enough 
depicted ; but the passages are 
united together by the most capricious 
links of association ; and the title of 
the poem is rather an apology forjts 
unconnectedness, than in any way de- 
seriptive of the work. Mr. Garioch is 
a religious man ; every object of thought 
suggests some moral or scriptural topic ; 
many parts of his poem are very pleas- 
ing, and those to whom it gives plea- 
sure are likely to receive benefit from 
it. The notes contain extracts descrip- 
tive of Palestine from Chateaubriand, 
La Martine, and Jowett. 

The metre of the poem is blank 
verse, which, were our “ makers” likely 
to listen to us, we should anxiously 
dissuade young folks from, as, from 
its seeming facility, likely to mislead 
into carelessness, and, in all but the 
most consummate masters. of their art, 
apt to become, in poems of any length, 
monotonous and languid. 


The Age of Chivalry; a Prize Poem; and other 
By Alexander , 


Miller. 1 = _ 
In the preface we are told that “The 
Age of Chivalry” is “a simple collec- 
tion of scene and incident, which some- 
times weaves itself into a plot, but as 
frequently looks like the fragments of 
a dream.” 

The Professor of Logic in Glasgow 
College encourages the performance of 
poetical exercises by an annual prize, 
and at Christmas, 1836, Mr. M‘Leod 
obtained this important honour, and has 
printed his poem. The prize poem 
occupies 138 pages of this little volume, 
and cannot consist of less than three 
or four thousand lines of verse. In all 
cases of competition, some limit ought, 
for the sake of the judges and the 
competitors, to be at first proposed, and 
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any poems exceeding such measure to 
be at once rejected without any exami- 
nation of their merits. 

Of the miscellaneous poems, the 
ballads are the best. From the other 
parts of the volume any extract would 

ive an inadequate view of Mr. 
M-Leod’s powers, and to abridge the 
ballads is impossible. 


Ve of, Bev. R. Montgomery. 
Tuts volume of Robert Montgomery’s 
poems contains the poem of * Woman,” 
now published for the third time. Of 
works so often reprinted, and on 
which our opinion has been from time 
to time before sufficiently expressed we 
regard it as unnecessary at present to 
say more than that the new edition is 
exceedingly beautifully printed, and 
that some pieces are added to the prin- 
cipal poems in the volume, which have 
not been till now before the public. 


The Antediluvians; or, the World Destroyed: 
a Narrative Poem. By James M:Henry, M.D. 
London, 1839 

Ir has been remarked by James Mont- 
omery as creditable to the literature of 
ngland that the poems most often re- 

printed are on religious subjects. The 

works of Milton, of Young, and of 

Cowper, are, as we best remember, 

the instances which he gives. Dr. 

M‘Henry has chosen for the subject of 

the pore before us the Antediluvians, 

or, the World Destroyed. In his pre- 
face, speaking of Paradise Lost, he 
tells us that though there can never be 
another poetic theme connected with 
human affairs of equal grandeur and 
sublimity, there yet remained “one sub- 
ject unappropriated by the epic muse, 
which, although to sustain it suitably 
required less daring flights than that 
which was chosen by Milton, was yet 
amply magnificent and universally 
interesting—namely, the fortunes and 


catastrophe of the antediluvian world.’’ 


Dr. M‘Henry is under a mistake in 
supposing that poets have not before 
him sought to picture out the world be- 
fore the flood, 

“There's eight of us, Miss Martineau, 
There's eight of us, Miss Martineau.” 
Mr. Montgomery’s “ World before the 
Flood” is popular, and deserves to con- 
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tinue so; and Mr. Heraud, whose 
ae is not yet known as it ought to 
, has also written on the same Kemal 


Many passages of his poem are of un. 
— sublimity. 


he subject, though we cannot re. 
gard it as very good one, gives ample 
scope and verge enough for a hundred 
more poets. Dr. M‘Henry writes with 
considerable fluency of language, and 
we have no doubt that his volume will 
give great pleasure to a large class of 
readers. 


Drinking Usages of Great Britain and Ireland, 
ae n Dunlop, Esq , President of the Gene. 
payee Union of Scotland. London, 

Joanna Baillie’s praise of a former 
edition of this work renders it unne- 
cessary for us to do more than quote 
it :— 


“ Having read the ‘ Artificial Drinking 
Usages of North Britain’ with great 
pleasure, as far as the design and able 
execution of it y the author is concerned, 
I beg again to offer you my sincere thanks, 
. « « + #8 well as for the real value of 
the gift you have bestowed. What asad 
and curions picture you give of the cus. 
toms and propensities of our native land ! 
Iam very glad you have taken up the 
subject of the usages, etiquettes, and cour- 
tesies that lead to drinking; for to put 
a stop to this rests very much, as you 
have shown, with the employers of work- 
ing people and the upper classes of society, 
and may, therefore, be the more easily dealt 
with. I hope your work will be duly at- 
tended to, as it ought to be, and produce 
the good effects you contemplate ; and 
then, I am sure, you will feel in your 
own mind arich reward for all the labour 
and trouble you have taken for so many 
years to reform your countrymen, and also 
(I blush to say it) your countrywomen.” 


In this edition an account of the 
drinking usages of Ireland is given, 
and, in the absence of authentic facts, 
Carleton’s novels illustrative of the 
Irish character are quoted. This is as 
it should be. More may be learned 
from Carleton’s half dozen volumes of 
Irish stories of Irish manners and 
habits, than from all the reports and 
evidence put together that have ever 
been published on the subject. 





